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| rECTIV E stories, like t 


and the 


problems 
out of a 
to many dif- 
Statesmen and men 


f chess working 


hand at auction, appeal! 
t kinds of minds 
its must solve big problems of inter- 
nal destiny or business success, find re- 
n in the development of complex tan- 
en about one another by criminals 


] 


those who hunt them. So, if we follow 
train of thought 

the writer of 
da detective story 

en be called a 


ic benefactor 


veal ot Suc 
joing. His ne 

T) Par 7m 
j not only pro- 
ten different 
es in which Craig 


\V ¢ ies 


r dy, the 
n detective, fer- 


ret t, through ine 
n and through 
tific me thods, 


kinds of hidden 


Dut he nas 
tak advantage of 
new factor of 


rnational plotting 
nderhand prop- 
da brought about 


by the Great War 

Latin America offers . 
inhackneyed set- " 

ting and the strong 


matic passions that go with its geograph- 
racial te mperaments. 
Panama P: 


to the actual possibility which has dis- 


In T} t Reeve gives fictional 


turbed many of us 
Canal 


an attempt to injure the 
And, as so often really happens in 
se gala days for the spies who stage for a 
restricted audience a “ movie”’ of tremendous 
terest, the chief performers are women. 
Rio is the scene of “The Black Diamond,” 
that of “The “Bitter 
German ships interned in a Chilean 


nitrates, 1 secret wireless make up 


1d Buenos Aires 
\\ ter.” 


rbor, an 


the problem Kennedy has to solve in “Th. 
Nitrate King.” German agents are again 
tracked down itn “The Grim Death.” Three 





f the stories take place in the United States, 
yne of them in an important shipy ard, and 


one 1n a training-camp. 

The seven stories in Fannie Hurst’s new 
book, Ga nt Sonatas, are all studies of 
women—women in different spheres of life, 


but all so essentially feminine that a student 


of psychology might profitably pause and 


study their instinc - 


tive reactions to thei 
surroundings and the 
problems life brings 
to them. The aspira- 


tions of a department- 


store clerk on just 
enough wages to kee p 
her alive are nearly the 
same as those of the 
girl who lives in the 
expensive hotel 

each will live the life 
her heart directs. 
Through all the dif- 
ferent kinds of enam- 
els she shows the 
same grain of wood, 


beautiful 
and in fantastic 
terns by 


ringed in 
pat- 
love, sacri- 
hice, or selfishness. 

A new factor in 
Miss Hurst’s writings 
gives a contemporary 


KE . 

Panama P interest to this vol- 
ume—the war. In 
three of the storie S, 


“Bittersweet,” “Sieve of Fulfilment,’ and 
“Get Ready the Wreaths,” it 
major or a minor influence in the lives of the 
It would be hard to find any 


woman offering more on the altar of patriot- 


is either a 
charac ters. 


ism than the little shop-girl who gives up the 
man she 1s to marry that he may enlist, and 
then goes back to the 
which has grown to be a nightmare of horror 
to her 


basement-counter life 


the trenches where she proves her 
In of Ful- 
who is left behind 
when her son, the one thing left to her out of 


heroism and endurance. ‘Sieve 


fhlment”’ it is a mother 
the wreck of her married life, sails for France. 
It is a touch of the writer 


which she shows the comfort the 


very sure with 


woman 








THE 
found in knitting garments for the “mullion 
boys out there.” 

Get 
contains most of the 


Possibly, if one must make a choice, 
Ready the Wreaths” 
dramatic. A successful shopkeeper, whose 
mother fled from Russia with her at the age 
of three when her father and brother were 


kille d as 


revolutionists, is equally loyal to 
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FANNIE HuRsT1 
Author of Gaslight Sonata 


her mother’s past and to her pretty young 
daughter’s future, until they conflict. Then 
it is with anguish that she consents to deceive 
the mother in order that her child may have 
the money she wishes in order to take her 
place among her financial betters. But the 
old Russian does not live long enough to learn 
of the deception she would have forgiven— 
the greatness of her yoy at reading of the 
Russian revolution, the freeing of the land 
for which her men had given their lives, was 
too much for her frail body. 

In “‘ Nightshade,” the story of a woman 
prodigal, the lust for excitement, which, after 
all, is not confined to dwellers in the metropo- 
lis, brings the respected wife of a deacon to 
a cabaret in New York. Though her husks 
were champagne and its accompanying 
viands, she discovered that she could not get 
She was 


the one thing that she cared for 


not as lucky as the Prodigal Son, however, 
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for when she returned home there wa 
welcome and fatted calf, only a dish of bit: 
Miss Hurst does not moralize, so ¢ 
Mone y 
the love of luxury play indeed a large part 
the lives of all They 


apparently, when we see them first, swa 


he rbs. 
lesson 1s all the more effective. 
these women. 
by the most materialistic of motives. 1 


suddenly 
or grows up to self-consciousness, and 


before your eyes a soul is b 
ideal refuses to remain hidden 


When history outdoes fiction in imy 
able combinations of events and chara 
the novelist must look to his laurels, for ( 
is at times an astonishingly captivating n 
Count Paul Vassili in the just publi 
Confessions of the Czarina tells a story 
helps the student understand the break 
of Russia, and one which will 
piquantly interesting to the habitual fi 


prov 


reader as the famous necklace story of M 
Antoinette. The author, both of 
earlier books, La Société de Berlin and B 
the Veil of the Russian 
great sensation at the time of publicat 
hides his personality still behind the ps: 
nym on the title-page; but after the re 
tions of his book about the Russian court 
writer's identity was suspected, and he v 
absented himself from Russia. 

[he information upon which The C 
sions of the Czarina is based came to the wi 
almost day by day from sources he kn« 
It is a story writt 


Court, produc é 


be excellent, he states. 
only by Count Paul Vassili, who accept 
responsibility in signing his name to it 
That the Czarina, as the stronger of ¢ 
two, was more responsible than the Czar | 
the downfall of the dynasty seems pro 
beyond question by the facts the author s 
forth; but Fate and hereditary madness w 
to blame even more than the feminine we: 
the small pebbles that started 
gigantic avalanche. In her love for Color 
Orloff when living, and in her belief of 
direction after death, we find the stra 
tragic motif of all her subsequent condi 
which seemed so inexplicable. Rasputin v 
merely the psychic instrument which tra 
mitted (so she believed) from the other w: 


nesses 


the devoted aid of her former chivalr 
admirer. 

From the day of her betrothal, the yo 
and hauntingly beautiful German prin 
disliked her adopted country and failed 
attain the popularity of her mother-in-la 








THE 


Danish princess who, as Czarina and 
DYowager (zarina, was loved by all It was 
ifter the birth of her son that she justi- 


Russian court and 
and q herié at 


made ne;r il] the 


er existence to the 
pic Her 

rt ind her 
re dependent upon the society of her one 


unpopularity 


loneliness 


t nd, Anna W vrube Va, at whose Ouse she 
t the two men who were to influence ner 

itly, Orloff and, later, Rasputin. And 

| 1use she found no one in Russia to whom 
could go for advice, she gratefully ac- 
ted the offer of her cousin, Kaiser Wil- 

to play the part of mentor. The world 


not need to be told how unprejudiced 
| ' 


IS AG VICE 


It 1s too soon vet to show how implicitly 
f ved his instructions, and how all- 


iding was the pressure « xerted upon 


lence the Czar, but enougn facts are 


iled to show that she vas indeed i 


tor to the country vhose rown she 


Perl- 


tter discuss many questions relating to 


| 


t ir and to war conditions in this country. 


oint of view 1s so American, so easy- 


ind yet at the same time so shrewd, 


vould deceive a Prussian, to whom 


chology isa closed book, and would 
\merican statesman in regard 
But it 


eption nor enlightenment that the 


ten any 
was neither for 
book 


ritten, but for amusement and there is 


e public pulse. 


I doubt that it succeeds. 
t t 


Searcely a page 
bring a smile as the shuttlecock of an 
opinion 1s tossed by Potash to Perlmutte rs 
back 


through 


battledore and again Sometimes 


\be”’ sees dark spectacles and 
Mawruss”’ 


t it’ 


has to cheer him up, and some- 


the other way around. The liquor 


coal conservation, grand 


tax, Wal 


question, opera, 


theatrical managers, the income 
hnance, Hoover's activities, the sugar short- 

speeding up shipbuilding—all these 
topics offer them a chance for animated dis- 
Chere is no problem too difhcult 
tackle The Kaiser 


treaty Russia, one ob- 


CuSsSIONS. 
for them to doesn’t 
with 
“is a bill of sale.” 
nd they compare Germany to a poker game 


want a peace 


serves; what he wants 
A 
while 


in which “only a limited few sit in,” 


the rest of the population pays for the food 
and drink. 

sags 
problems in the homely phrasings of the gar- 


The discussion of international 
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ment trade adds an element of incongruity 
which contributes to the humor of the book. 

Beneath all the fun and lightness, however, 
is a comprehension of human nature as some- 
thing sound and capable of further improve- 


ment 


Prof. Roland G. Usher’s book, Pan-Ger- 


manism, was perhaps the most insistent and 





J 


The Winning of the War 





persuasive voice a few years ago in rousing 
the American public to the dangers to the 
world of Teuton ambitions, which, owing to 
ignorance or intellectual conservatism, they 
had not then realized. In a sense, this new 
book of his, The Winntr f the War, is a 
continuation of Pan-Germanism. It shows 
retained 
their pre-war aims and strategy, and how 


how far the Central Powers have 
far they have probably modified them as the 
result of their own achievements and 
takes, and of the achievements and mistakes 
of the Allies. 

Professor Usher characterizes his book as 


mis- 


*‘an optimistic book for pessimistic people.” 


He believes it necessary at this moment to 
analyze the widespread feeling of despond- 
ency and the fear of a possible Allied defeat. 
Therefore he studies frankly the basis of ap- 
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prehension, the valid reasons in the 
conduct of the war for the present pessim 
and, finally, the dim outlines of the vict 
to come to the Allies’ arms. Only one t 
can cause an Allied defeat, he believes, 
that would be a failure of conviction or 
parts of the British, French, and Amer 
peoples of the greatness of the cause of 
mocracy, since in the end it will be » 
that will swing the balance. 

The strategy of the first months 
war having failed, in that the Germar 
spite of great advantages gained, had 
attained any of their major objectives, 
immediately inaugurated a new strate¢ 
fact which for a time escaped the attent) 
many who went on regarding facts acx 
to the old objectives and plans. T} 
section of the book describes at lengt! 
the author believes to be the German 
for winning the war; the second cor 
the reasons why the Allies have not a 
won; and the third section deals wit 
question of victory in the light of Ge: 
strategy and the Allied conduct of the wa 
to date. 

“IT feel,” says Professor Usher, “that 
postponement of Allied victory has beer 
partially to the belief that the war wou 
won in time by non-military force 
economic exhaustion or a democratic r 
in Germany. But it has primarily beer 
to the fact that the Allied strategy of v: 
has been formulated to defeat the old | 
Germanism, which was abandoned 1 
second year of the war, and has yet to r 
adequately with the newer and more b: 
scheme which has takenits place... . The 
Pan-Germanism and the Russian Revolut 
have altered, tomy thinking, the internat: 
equation for every country in the world 
have transformed the problems of vict 
and of a permanent settlement.” 

A military victory, then, and not econor 
exhaustion of the Central Powers, is al 
lutely necessary, but Professor Usher lea 
to military writers to determine when 
where. He does give his opinion, how: 
that the greatest danger to the Allied ca 
was during the critical days on the Piave 

Professor Usher’s work brings out the fa 
and factors which it behooves all of us t 
consider. Now that the United States act 
as a world-power, she must think as a wor 
power, and Professor Usher’s place is in t 
front of those thinkers and writers who 
make her self-conscious of her duties and 
high destiny THEODORE BrROooKES 
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THE BLUE WATERS OF THI 


Long 


BY HARRISON 


“Se 32 FAHE commonest mistake 
i mm 5 about Long Island 1s to 
NU suppose that it is a 
by | 7 Ry. annex to Manhat- 


mere 
< tan. It does indeed lie 
mL was at the very gates of 
‘See =I New York; more than 


that, two sent We of the metropolis are 
actually upon its soil, and such mani- 
festations as Coney Island and Sheeps- 
he ad Bay are indeed the very essence of 
New York. Even Long Beach, where 
you are almost on shipboard and have a 
climate wholly unlike the city’s, still has 
the air of being conducted from F orty- 
second Street. Money magic has raised 


( 18. by Ha 


SOUND INDENT THI 


Island Loiterings 


r & Br 


COAST DEEPLY 


RHODES 


it from the sands and waves. Its de- 
lightful golf-links are an example. They 
were laid out by our leading gentleman 
expert on the salt marshes threaded with 
north of the 

was water 


winding channels which lie 
board-walk, and when there 
where the course needed land, they sim- 
ply filled it in with land at some incredi- 
ble expense and said no more about it. 
Long Beach is, after all, just a New 
York playground. 

Much, however, lies 
hattan and its playgrounds—a great un- 
known city. To be citified and to be 
New-Yorkish are not at all the same 
thing. Brooklyn is not just the district 
thers. All Rights R 


between Man- 
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that delays you on your motor way to 
Coney Island; it is the Island 
metropolis, a town of some individuality 
and pride In the Heights, 
an elevated plateau facing nobly upon 
the great harbor, what should be, if logic 
ever swayed any one in his choice of an 
address, the most desirable of 
politan residential districts. The view 
from the back windows of a house on 
Columbia Heights down the bay and 
across at the fantastic towering cliffs of 
lower Manhattan is really one of the 
most amazing and_ beautiful in the 
world. And the quiet, almost prim 
elegance of the fashionable Brooklyn 
streets which lie back from the 
gives you. the 


| ong 


It posse SSeS 


metro- 


watel 
VIEW impression of a 
reticent, unostentatious exclusiveness 
after all, how far a cry ts it really to 
the Faubourg St.-Germain? Brooklyn, 
which is as little Ne W y ork as Ne vi York 
is Brooklyn, awaits its chronicler and 
historian. Here there is only opportuni 
ty to hint to the curious that the Brook- 
lyn of newspapet joke S, of dome stic ate d 
rubber-trees and rapturous husbands 
pushing perambulators, is not all of 
Brooklyn. 


HOM WEET OMI IRTHPLACE OI! 
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It would be agreeable to de lay, and to 
philosophize at leisure upon the singular 
topic of comic suburbs. Each vaudeville 
pertorme! has a list for the whole coun- 
try, of interchangeable names of towns 
and outly 
to city audiences. Phe yoke 
Same, It need not even be 
one. If in Albany, you say 
cousin in Schenectady, the audience 1S 
convulsed with honest mirth. In Cleve- 
land you say he lives in Berea; and in 
New York, in Brooklyn. In Brooklyn 

ou probably say the cousin inhabits 
Jersey City, with equally felicitous re- 
sults. In any case, reasoning about it, 
it would seem that the unknown sounds 
Yet the unknown can so easily 
sound romantic. 

It was possible some years ago to pur- 
chase for fifty centimes in a small shop 
on the quay at Concarneau, a lovely, 
queer, walled fishing-town on the Brit- 
tany coast, copies of a French novel 
entitled Miss Don Ju which 
a delicious “study of American man- 
ners,” written with verve and 
almost complete misinformation. Oddly 
enough, the mention of Jersey City 


suund funny 
remains the 


Ing regions whic h sf 


a very good 
you have a 


comic. 


was 


great 


cs ceenesr PTYTT'* 


tt 
‘;. 
° 
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LONG ISLAND 


brings this master- 
piece into the mind. 
For one of the hero- 
ine *s earliest advent 
ures Or misadvent- 
ures took place at 
a French restaurant 
in Jersey City, which 
was so famous for its 
pe rfect cuisine and 
its rare vintage wines 
that it was par excel 
lence the favorite re 
sort of all New York’s 
gay rich abandoned 

ineésSse d ree. In 
vestigation definitely 
proves that this class 
in the metropolis still 
clings to the Fifth 
Avenue eating 
places, and yet the 
lovely vision — such 
is the power of art 
will not quite fade. 
fo the admirer of 
Miss Don Juan Jer- 
sey City can never 
seem wholly comic; 
he must turn each of 
its corners expecting 
the unexpected. 

[he instance cited 
1S perhaps grotesque, 
yet thetruth remains 
that for the genuine 
sightseer any nook 
or corner of the 
world which he has never seen is full to 
overflowing with possibilities. It is 
in this mood that we should visit 
Brooklyn, and indeed in these days in 
some such temper everything American, 
with minds not dulled by familiarity 
with the native scene, but ready for any 
hints of beauty and romance which it 
may give. To the loiterer so equipped 
in spirit our own United States can be a 
perpetual adventure, not competing 
with Europe, but now, when Europe no 
longer exists, adding to the racy native 
flavor constant hints of those older lands 
across the troubled sea. 

Long Island, on which we set our rov- 
ing foot, has a long, long history. Its 
towns and villages are many of them 
called by the names of the Indian tribes 
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ISLAND BEARS THE TWENTIETH 


which originally inhabited the region. 
In Brooklyn there was, and very likely 
still is, an annual smart dance called 
cryptically the “‘[hpetonga,”’ which, so 
historians assert, is the Indian name for 
the Heights, and means “high sandy 
bank.’’) lhese villages are now well on 
toward three hundred years old, and 
though they are brisk and trim and, 


some of them, in the very front ranks of 


fashion, they keep an air of age and 
breeding. ‘The lovely old houses under 
the elms of the Hamptons seem quite 
unimpressed by the arrival of chipper 
new city folk. On the whole, Long 
Island bears the twentieth century with 
tolerant amiability, yet the more you 
venture into its by-paths and its less 
fashionable villages the more you get 











THE SLEEPY CHARM 


the sense that this is old, old country, 
that it remembers so much that it can 
afford to be a little neglige nt of the pres- 
ent, and that, as far as New York is 
concerned, it has not altogether forgot- 
ten the time when the whole eastern end 
chose to belong to Connecticut. 

It is particularly recommended to the 
adventurer upon Long Island that he 
should visit the Long Island towns, the 
Long Island farms, and the Long Island 


people, and that he should rid himself of 


the idea that this country is dependent 
wholly on New York. The local bank 
in a Long Island village of six thousand 
announces itself as the ninth strongest 
bank in the United States and the second 
strongest state bank in New York state. 
Its stock sells at $1,025 on 
value. Some of this prosperity comes 
from rich New-Yorkers, but much from 


a $100 par 


vee ou 


™ 
~\” 
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fat helds and rich dairies and market 
The Long Island towns are 
often pleasanter than the ambitious 
New York towns. And for the lover of 
the picturesque they outmatch the villa 
districts. However, old houses and, more 
amazing, seventeenth-century windmills 
are to be found in the gayest new water- 
ing-places. 

If is is surprising how New York 
pushes out, it 1s equally surprising how 
the old Long Island towns resist. Even 
Flushing—which ts really Vlissingen, af- 
ter the port in Holland—has kept an 
independence; it seems just a little 
astonished that New York should vent- 
ure to send its trolley-cars so far aheld. 
There are old houses placed as beauti- 
fully by Flushing Creek as if they were 
along the Brenta. And the leafiness of 
the town seems a legacy from its early 


gardens. 
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dav when it was famous for its nurseries 
f trees and flowering shrubs. Indeed, it 
only at Coney Island and Long Beach 

hat you get away from the Long Island 
st 

he colonial Long Island families did 
broadly speaking, attain national 


putation. And no great glamour of 
mance clings about them. Even the 
tistic and literary associations of the 


nd are nothing tremendous. William 


ilen Bryant lived long vearsat Roslyn, 
d vou can still see his comfortable 
, 


ouse and garden on the valley’s slope. 
Walt Whitman, who in time came to be 
nother but quite different good gray 


} 


poet, occasionally in some emotional or 
fnancial crisis of his Brooklyn life used 
to disappear for eastward tramps over 
the island. It 1s pleasant somehow to 
think of him afoot among the great 
potato-helds of the northeastern shore, 
n friendly converse with the farm-hands 
and the farmers. 
Perhaps he may have 
rone through I: ast 
Hampton and leaned 
ver the picket fence 

( mntem plate the 
cturesque shingled 
1ouse where John 
H Wal d 


Payne 
passed his boyhood, 
the original ** Home, 
sweet Home = T he se 
re the scanty liter- 
ary traditions of 
Long Island. 
l'raditions in plen- 
ty of course there are, 
but they are mainly 
inte resting to the 
inhabitants of the isl- 
and themselves. 
| ong - Islanders do 
not emigrate (though 
they say there are 
unacknowledged 
Brooklynites in the 
best New York SO- 
ciety) and the good 
old names still flour- 
ish unostentatiously 
along both shores. 
Aninhabitant of 
Huntington alleges 
that there are more OYST 
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Daughters of the Revolution in his vil- 
lage, r capita, than in any other in 
the country. But Huntington does not 
talk about it. 

There are other inhabitants, not quite 
colonial, perhaps, who have yet been 
Gentlemen from New 
York had country places on Long Island 
long before the modern palaces and per- 
golas and polo were thought of. Every- 


the rea long time. 


where you see their spacious, comforta- 
ble, ugly houses, often relieved by a 
pleasant cupola, surrounded by close- 
clipped lawns and that random, informal 
nineteenth-century gardening of  spo- 
radic round beds of geranium or coleus. 
In these mid-Victorian shelters often 
live quite incredibly rich people who 
quite incredibly keep wholly out of the 
[heir money is apt to be 
In good New York city real estate, and 
they live simply but in extreme comfort. 
They develop ecce ntricitie S, TOO, aS rich 


new spapers. 





S10 
people very likely should do. ‘The ladies 
wear bonnets, if bonnets please them. 
And the gentlemen curse out the times 
we live in, if their fancy turns that way. 
They dwell in a social region, as yet un- 
charted by our novelists, which piques 
your curiosity as you skim by their vel- 
vet lawns in some Hee t-Howing motor. 
Long Island is wholly the sea’s, and 
the land comes to meet the water in al- 
most all the different ways which are 
possible. | here 1s, 1t 1s true, no stone or 
rock anywhere on the island (although 
there is Rockville Center); yet along the 
north shore the bluffs of sand and vellow 
earth to imposing if not sublime 
heights. The blue waters of the Sound 
indent this coast deeply, and the woods, 


rise 


as woods by the sea, alas! so rarely do, 
bring their deep green down to the very 
water's edge. An 
Italian painter, 
long a resident in 
Am rica, is re- 
sponsible for the 
statement that he 
has seen nothing 
sO like | ago Mag- 

Cold 
Harbor, 


FIlOTt as 
Ypring 

and experts talk 
of the from 
a famous open-all 
amphitheater on a 
hilltop of the north 
as if it were 
from the Greek 
theater at laor- 
mina. Off toward 
the broader Sound 


View 


shore 


little lighthouses 
on tiny islands 
guard the en- 


trances to the S¢ 
bays, and, beyond, 
the watel 1S vay 
with the 

sails of yachts and 
all the busy trathe of this great, shel- 
tered, salt highway of commerce. The 
land ts lofty that you can 
build your house with a view down upon 
\s the day ends the bay 
between its green walls grows cool and 
and at night with 
vachts at anchor and on boat- 
landings and in the houses of the water- 


white 


enough so 
your harbor. 


shadow V, blossoms 


lights on 
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side colony. Picturesqueness comes as 
a free gift to fshing-folk and oystermen 
when they build, and, happily for peopl 
of the great city, wherever by the water 

side you choose to live, you will catcl 

glimpses somewhere along your shore of 
the pleasant, ramshackle constructions 
of these people. 

This is perhaps the place for a per- 
sonal recantation. Some years ago, 
when the author was familiar with only 
the parts of the island almost contiguous 
to New York, and the ill-chosen country 
districts inhabited by the idle rich, he 
wrote in this very magazine that Long 
‘a stretch of country of ex- 
treme dullness, becoming, near New 
York, poignantly desolate.” For this he 
was once severely taken to task by the 
island’s most famous, active, and agree- 
able inhabitant, 
who threatened to 
walk him from 
Oyster Bay to 
Montauk Point 
until he admitted 
his error, and to 
do it in one day if 
need be. Remem- 
bi ance of a fa- 
mous sand-cliff on 
the north 
down which, so 
loc al le vend as- 
serted, the chil- 
dren of this. stir- 
ring gentleman 
had bee n forced to 
rush in 


Island was 


shore, 


even eCX=- 
tremeintancy, 
made this no 


threat to be disre- 
garde d. ‘| he pleas- 
ure of praising 
Long Island 1s 
thus doubled, and. 
indeed, with great- 
erknowledge came 
fuller appreciation of its 
Much indeed that is charm- 
ing in its landscape can never be proper- 
ly Ce le brated here. 
lhe south shore is the Atlantic’s. For 
the greater part of its length there are 
great, shallow bays with a protecting 
sand-spit, beyond which the surf roars 
eternally. The WwW hole island slope S from 


SIESTA 


inevitably 
beauties. 
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the northern bluffs to this south shore, 
and the land and water meet in long, 
grassy, sedgy marshes with winding salt 
channels. It all smells of the Atlantic, 
and even while on land you have the 
sense of being at sea. Occasionally there 
are queer barrack-like hotels, often dis- 
ised and falling to ruin, which stand 
desolately out on the marsh’s edge. Be- 
yond, on the sand-spit, can be seen, as if 
afloat on the waters, lines of small cot- 
tages and even hote Is, the sea-borne 
colonies of people who wish no dealings 
whatever with the land. 


FOUND NEAR THE GAYEST WATERING-PLACES 


Golf originated in sand-dunes by the 
Scottish sea, and in Long Island it again 
finds its natural habitat. And one 
links at least is So characteristically 
(American as to call for special notice 
the National, where they have repro- 
duced all the most famous holes of the 
be St golf-courses of the world. Isn’t this 
just the kind of extravagant and intelli- 
gent American luxury about which they 
write magazine articles abroad? 

In a country so thoroughly moist, 
gardens flourish. Almost on the sand- 
dunes themselves flowers will grow, 
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if they have some little shelter from the 
wind. In East Hampton you may see 
famous W alled gardens where roses riot 
in the very sound of the surf. All over 
the island the life-giving sea wind wan- 
ders. Box, for example, grows luxuri- 
antly, has so grown for centuries. Hum- 
ble little old farm-houses, covered with 
the delightful big Long Island shingles, 
have often in their dooryards superb 
ragged clumps of box which can never 
be equaled in the sunken gardens of the 
new palaces. The island is near enough 
New York to be a favorite site of flor- 
ists’ market gardens. Here and there 
you see blazing helds where seedsmen 
have set flowers in a profusion upon 
which no private gardener, however 
rich, would venture. 

Long Island horticulture might delay 
one interminably. But there is one 
lovely rose-garden at Roslyn, lying on a 
long shoulder of the little hill that rises 
from Hempstead Harbor, which should 
be mentioned because it 1s usually acces- 
sible once a year by payment of a small 
admission fee for a war charity. It 
belongs to a re tired United States naval 
officer; when you have so often bought 
in the New York shops bunches of the 
coppery-ye llow which a great 
French grower named for the admiral’s 
wife, it 1s a pleasure to see the lady in 
person and her good-natured husband 
giving hints on rose culture to dozens of 
excited amateur gardeners with note- 
books in hand. ‘The rose Sy the admiral 
will perhaps not resent one’s saying, are 
the best in America. The pleasant, old- 
fashioned house sits so comfortably near 
the roses, and the sun sets so beautifully 
somewhere out beyond the harbor’s 
mouth that, no one can quite resist the 
view that a retirement to good roses is 
the only agreeable withdrawal from the 
world, and that old age cannot be better 
spent than over questions of slipping and 
grafting and in debates about mulches and 
But we have wandered 
island from the south 


roses 


Inst cticides. 
back 
shore. 
Farther east, by the lovely Shinnecock 
Hills, which are only great sand-dunes, 
the bays along the south shore disappear 
and the \tlantic thunders close at hand. 
From the east Great Peconic Bay cuts in 
and the waters almost meet. Here where 


across the 
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the Indians had a carry for their canoes 
there is now a canal. And from now o1 
the sense increases of how the long sand 
spit which Long Island is thrusts itself 
toward the Atlantic’s heart. On through 
the Hamptons and beyond Amagansett 
we are in a region of perpetual soft sea 
coolness, of sea fogs and sea salt upon 
the lips when the breeze blows strongly. 
Beyond Montauk, remote, legend: ry 
Montauk, the land finally disappears in 
a kind of ecstasy of white sand-dunes, a 
glittering white loveliness which should 
belong only to fishermen and sea-fowl. 

Montauk is indeed Ultima Thule. It 
is of a different geological and glacial his- 
tory from the rest of the island. It was 
once he avily wooded, so they tell you, 
but was swept by two hurric anes in the 

early eighteenth century and became in 

time a grass-covered moorland, a grazing 
country supplied with ponds of clear 
fresh water. Here, for the uses of herds- 
men and others from the towns farther 
west, were established what were called 
the First, Second, and lhird Houses—the 
Second and Third still stand, and the 
Third, used as an inn, was long famous 
to a small band of well-known people 
who loved solitude and wild goose with 
apple-sauce, and guarded the secret of 
Third House from a prying outside 
world. 

Even now Montauk is not in com- 
mon parlance what is called accessible. 
Usually only one train a day or a week 
goes there; there is a motor road, but of 
the kind you prefer to traverse in some- 
body else's car. People W ho Stay at Mon- 
tauk are inordinately proud of doing so, 
and willingly throw some slight veil of 
mystery about the region. Let us make 
no attempt to run either mystery or 
romance into the sea, if we find it making 
home on this remote point. Let us re- 
cord, instead, that in the seventies of 
the last century there was a king there, 
King David Pharaoh of the tribe. of 
Montauk Indians, who reigned over just 
two families! And let us set down, too, 
in Montauk’s praise, that the best lob- 
sters in the world come from there and 
are to be eaten a little further west by the 
side of the best golf-course in Long 


Island—some say the world. 


Montauk is the name which conjures 
up an 


old New York dream— 


uneasy 
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that the fast Atlantic liners should put 
into port there and shorten the path to 
Europe—that path that was once so 
pleasant—by ten hours or so. Why it is 
not accomplished no one but practical 
people can tell. It is an old, old idea, 
which, once you look fixedly at the map 
of Long Island for a certain time, always 
haunts you. They had it or something 
like it as soon as the Revolution was 
accomplished, when the pleasant little 
village of Sag Harbor, near by on Shelter 
Island Sound, was made a port of entry 
and given a Federal custom-house. Not 
much foreign trade, we may believe, ever 
came to Sag Harbor’s sleepy wharves; 
the position of Collector of the Port 
would have been ideal for another Haw- 
thorne. But it lingered on, in the pleas- 
ant, inefhcient, traditional way which we 
assume to be characteristic only of older, 
more old-fashioned countries than ours, 
till 1913, when the office was abolished 
and the custom-house closed. 

It is really astonishing in how many 
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ways this part of Long Island feels its 
proximity to Europe. When in the very 
beginning of the Great War imaginative 
writers tried to flog the country to some 
sense of its dangers, it was almost al- 
ways in this region that the Germans of 
their prophetic warning fiction landed. 
It was the streets of the Hamptons that 
ran red with patriot blood, as indeed 
they might. It is with no wish to take 
the matter lightly that it is set down 
that nowhere else in the country, that 
summer of 1914, were there so many 
rumors of tennis-courts which were only 
concrete bases for the prospective Teu- 
ton guns. This it is to be on an island 
thrust into the track of European 
storms. 

It is all historic ground, this east end 
of the island, full of odd legends and 
memories. Captain Kidd, of course, 
buried his treasure here, but, most 
astounding to relate, it was really dug up 
on Gardiner’s Island after the pirate’s 
execution in 1699, by a commission duly 
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appointed by Governor Bellamore which 
gave a receipt in legal form to the John 
Gardiner who then owned the land—an 
event so startlingly prosaic as to seem 
almost more romantic than all the usual 
yarns of private treasure-seekers. Old 
historic ground in America may, how- 
ever, always surprise you by suddenly 
reverting to our primeval wilderness. 
So, it seemed, had Shelter Island done 
two or three years ago when there was 
a great turmoil in the newspapers over 
the fact that deer on the island, pro- 
tected by the game laws, had So in- 
creased that they were devastating or- 
chard, meadow, and garder, and must 
be either exterminated or forced to 
emigrate! 

No one who has not taken the North 
Country Road has any idea of how 
beautiful potato-lands can be. The long 
undulations of blue- 
green plants sometimes stretch for miles 
before your eyes. The horizon is wider 
than you expect in eastern America, and, 
in these days, there is something poig- 


strong-growing 
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nantly lovely in the rich willing fields 
which promise to feed so many thou- 
Long Island is, from its location, 
much inhabited by gardeners. There is 
an open-air market under the Queens- 
boro Bridge, Long Island’s chief ap- 
proach to Manhattan, and you may 
have a moment there upon Long Island 
without crossing the East River. And 
on the island itself the trim, useful activi- 
ties of market gardeners make cheerful 
much of the central flat plain which 
must otherwise be condemned as dull. 
But the climax of the island’s food ac- 
tivities must forever be the classic Long 
Island duck and duckling. It is quite 
worth any one’s while to go all the way 
to Speonk, for example, to see ten thou- 
sand white birds flowering like lilies 
along the little river’s side. ‘The morning 
paper recently told how Long-Islanders 
fought a forest fre and gallantly rescued 
a hundred thousand innocent ducklings! 

Both the market vegetable and the 
duck are not only raised upon the island 
—they are most advantageously eaten 


sands. 





A REGION OF PERPETUAL SOFT SEA COOLNESS 
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there upon their native ground. The 
original roadhouses have all been refur- 
nished and a hundred new ones built 
wherever the ground could be made to 
sustain a dancing-floor. They smack 
more of New York than of Long Island, 
do these countless restaurants. Yet occa- 
sionally they have other qualities, and 
often you may of the Long Island after- 
noon’s motor run make a little trip into 
France or Italy. 

Every writer with a taste for food and 
local color must have envied the early 
good chance which befell F. Hopkinson 
Smith some twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, when he, in that ever-delightful 
paper, 4 Day at Laguerre’s, made a little 
restaurant by a little river famous. He 
knew his France and he knew his New 
York, and his own affectionate, ebullient 
temperament made the two come close 
together, and the unknown little Bronx 
flowing peacefully down its green valley 
seem to his readers for a decade or so 
afterward like some small French river 
in that delectable land. No one can 
again write of a day at Laguerre’s, but, 


after all, Laguerre’s was not on Long 
Island. In humble and _ affectionate 
memory of a writer now gone something 
here may be said of Philippe and the 
Restaurant Beausite. 

His name is not Philippe, nor does he 
direct Beausite. You knew him in New 
York as the suave and sleek head waiter 
at various of the great haunts of fashion 
and pleasure. His manner was perfec- 
tion, his taste in food and wine infallible, 
and his tolerance, his understanding of 
virtue and frailty, all that New York 
humanity has a right to hope for. He 
was at once a great diplomat and a great 
general, possibly the servant of the pub- 
lic, but more truly its master. Behind 
the distinction of his smiling and obse- 
quious bow you felt he was very much 
the captain of his soul. 

That any pretensions of intimacy with 
such a man can here be made Is owing to 
the fact that long years ago, on an idle 
journey down the Adriatic shore of 
Italy, Philippe’s present chronicler went 
to a pleasant little city which is famous in 
an obscure way for having the four best 
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| world in its 
half-forgotten municipal museum. — It 
to be secured by lunching at 
the agreeable local hotel, installed in a 
beautiful palace which was once a car- 
a certain dish of chicken livers 
with Marsala wine, baked and served in 
a silver pannikin, for which Pesaro might 
equally be famous. The majolica, let it 
be confessed, did not, to employ the 
guide-book’s classic phrase, “‘detain the 
visitor long,’ but the cuisine in the 
Palazzo Zongo did, and a notable friend- 
ship, based on culinary sympathy, was 
struck up with the old gentleman who 
kept the inn. Years afterward in New 
York it was discovered that this had 
been the father of Philippe, or Filippo as 
he should rightly be Cc alled. 

In New York the son might have been 
seen through the years mounting the 
ladder of restaurant fame. In priv ate 
life he prospered and married one of the 
very prettiest Frenchwomen in_ the 
world, who presented him in due time 
with a bouncing boy. This child was at 


pieces of majolica in the 


has also, 


dinal’s, 
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PINK COAT ON AN AUTUMN MORNING 


once named for Italy’s great poet. The 
objection was raised by a patron that 
the child was American-born and that 
“Dante” scarcely an American 
name, and Filippo made a magnificent 
retort. 

“Dante,” he replied, politely, bowing 
from the waist—‘Dante is an inter- 
national name!” 


was 


With the coming of Dante and later of 


Anita—after Garibaldi’s Anita—their 
father was never the same in the town’s 
whirlpool. He looked almost askance at 
the gaieties of supper-parties and began 
to talk of the country and its advan- 
tages for children. He wandered among 
his tables with a dreaming, poetic air, 
and one spring he took the lease of 
Beausite and was forever lost to Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway. 

“Tt is like a little inn in Normandy,” 
he announced. This, of course, was per- 
fectly untrue. The “fine site” is on the 
dull, central plain, as unlike the diversi- 
fied Norman country as possible, and the 
“inn” is a plain, square, respectable 
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American house of the 1870 period, with 
a cupola as its only architectural adorn- 
ment. But in the kitchen ranges the 
fire burns as a flame upon some classic 
French altar of the culinary art. With 
vegetables and herbs from his 
own garden, and chickens and ducks 
fattened under his own eye, Philippe— 
for trade purposes the French name is 
thought more advantageous —ofters his 
patrons a more exquisite cuisine than he 
ever could in town, at possibly even 
more extravagant prices. He puts away, 
in four-per-cent. bonds, some ten thou- 
sand a year or more. So the fn: incial 
sacrifice in giving up the head waiter’s 


Savory 


post and coming to the country has not 
been too great. In any case the New 
York lover of good cheer rarely com- 


plains of the price of perfect food. 

As to Filippo himself, it would do the 
old father in the cardinal’s palace by the 
Adriatic good to see him. He is a living 
argument for the country against the 
town. The black hair that 
sleekly brushed in town now tosses 
lightly in the vagrant rural winds, and 
the face that was gray like a pearl under 
the supper lights is now tanned a beau- 
tiful clear brown, with a red deep down 
beneath the surface, as is the way with 
Italian ruddiness. If you can arrive a 
little early for dinner you may induce 
Filippo to drink a Ferro-China or a 
Dubonnet with you in the garden. You 
will hear Dante and Anita at play—they 
have excellent lungs—and perhaps their 
little cousin whose father is a captain at 
the Ritz. It is pleasantly domestic as 
the sun sets. Soon the motors will begin 
to arrive from town and your companion 
will be just the restaurateur and you 
just the patron. But now it is very 
comfortable and not a little flattering to 
be behind the scenes and just a family 
friend at the Beausite. Dante is chasing 
Anita around the raspberry-bushes and 
the little cousin is chasing Dante. The 
western sky grows red and gilds the 1870 
cupola. At the calling the chil- 
dren, appears Madame, and you note 
again and call Filippo’s attention to the 
fact that she is still one of the very 
prettiest Frenchwomeninthe world. And 
really you would scarcely remember that 
you are at a roadhouse on Long Island. 

France is indeed nearer than 


Was SO 


door, 


one 
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thinks. As these lines are printec 
Philippe is probably with the army, 1 
the commissary department. 

“T thought of it myself,” he says. 
am not young enough to fight, but 
know a great deal about feeding peopl 
well. My customers may not believe,’ 
he adds, smiling, “that I can do it 
cheaply, but you will see. My wife wil 
run the Beausite for a while—anyway | 
leave my affairs in good shape if I do not 
come back. It is very simple, Monsieur. 
I owe everything to America and | 
very excited to do this.” 

Dante rushes up, and you notice that 
he is in a khaki suit. He does not under- 
stand much about the commissary, for 
he says he, too, wants to go to France 
and “carry the bullets for papa.” Amer- 
ican citizens, both of them! 

There are many ways in which the 
wanderer might think that he was in 
France instead of on Long Island. The 
charming Motor Parkway which winds 
its way half the length of the island, 
dexterously avoiding towns and giving 
occasionally a pretty illusion of the un- 
tracked wilderness, leads you by the 
aviation-helds and to the camps. In- 
deed, all the Long Island roads are now 
hlled with hurrying soldiers and people 
hurrying to see soldiers. At Mineola 
the air is gay with fliers, and at Hemp- 
stead in leisure hours the streets are 
filled with boys looking for pie such as 
mother used to make. By the north 
shore intrepid lads are experimenting 
with hydro-aeroplanes. And sometimes 
the fleet puts in at Port Jefferson and 
blue and white mix with the khaki that 
has become almost the color of the 
island. Beyond Lake Ronkonkoma, in 
a sandy, de solate region of scrub pine, 1s 
the great camp at Yaphank, looking 
oddly like some great frontier post in the 
wilderness. It has transformed the 
whole eastern end of the island. Officers’ 
families have made a winter season in 
the near-by Long Island towns. Long 
Island, thrust into the Atlantic toward 
Europe, bears gallantly our training 
army, and, when the boys have gone, 
will strain its ears and almost expect to 
hear above the surf their distant cries of 
victory. So many long, long years has 


Long Island been American; it means to 
stay so always. 
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Posey T happened just as | 
(Ts SI 9 have said,” Fernet re- 
} “6 Nel iterated, tossing the 
4 WY. wine-dregs from his 
ee oi ees glass. 
Bo [he company at the 
=A4 table looked  instinc- 
ale tow ar ‘ae kitchen. Berthe was 
bringing a fresh pot of coffee. They all 
followed Fernet’s exampie, lifting their 
empty glasses for her to serve them in 
their turn. 

The regular boarders of the Hotel de 
a after the fashion of folks who 

nd their meal a duty to be promptly 
d spatched, had de parted, but the tran- 
sients still lingered over their café noir 
and cognac in the hope that something 
exciting might materialize. 

As the sound of Fernet’s voice died 
away, a man who had been sitting in an 
extreme corner of the room scraped 
back his chair and rose. Fernet looked 
up. The man was a hunchback, and, 
instead of paying for his meal and leav- 
in g, he crosse d over and said to Fernet, 
in the most perfect French imaginable: 

“T see, my young fellow, that you are 
discussing something of interest with 
your friends here. Would it be im- 
pertinent for me to inquire into the 
subject?’ 

Fernet drew out a chair for the new- 
comer, who seated himself. 

“By no means. We were discussing 
a murder and suicide. The murdered 
man was an Italian fisherman who 
lodged at the Hotel des Alpes Mari- 
times, the suicide was a musician named 
Suvaroff.” 

“Ah,” said the hunchback, cracking 
his fingers. ‘‘Why a murder and suicide? 
Why not two murders?” 

“Because,” returned Fernet, pomp- 
ously, “it was abundantly proved to the 
contrary. This man Suvaroff suffered 
from neuralgia; the Italian fisherman 
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was given to playing the accordion at 
all hours of the night. Suvaroff was, in 
addition, a musician—a high-strung per- 
son. The Italian’s playing was abomi- 
nable—even his landlady says as much. 
In short, Suv aroft deliber ately killed 
this 0 gi sag ha asant because of 
his music. Then, in a ft of remorse, he 
killed himself. I leave it to any one here 
to dispute the fact. Besides, ] was on 
the coroner’s jury. I should know what 
I am talking about.” 

“Oh, without doubt,” agreed the 
hunchback, smiling amiably. “But, as 
I remember, the knives in both cases 
were plunged hilt-deep into the backs of 
the victims. One does not usually com- 
mit suicide in this fashion.” 

Fernet coldly eved the curiously hand- 
some face of his antagonist. ‘“‘It seems 
you know more about this thing than a 
coroner’s jury,” he sneered. 

“Te seems | do—granting that such 
an important item was left out of the 
evidence.” 

“Then, my good sir, will you be good 
enough to tell me who did kill Suvaroff, 
since you do not admit that he died by 
his own hand aa 

The hunchback cracked his fingers 
again. ‘That is simple enough. Su- 
varoff was killed by the same person 
who stabbed the Italian.” 

“And who might that be, pray?” 

The hunchback rose with a malignant 
smile. ‘Ah, if I told you that you 
would know as much as I do, my 
friend.” 

And with that he walked calmly over 
to the proprietor, put down thirty-five 
cents for his meal upon the counter, and 
without another word left the room. 

A silence fell upon the group. Every- 
body stared straight ahead, avoiding the 
eve of his neighbor. It was as if some- 
thing too terrifying to be remarked had 
passed them. 
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Finally, a thick-set man at Fernet’s 
right, with a purple wart on his cheek, 
I must be going.” 
lhe others rose; only Fernet remained 


said, uneasily, *‘Come, 


sé ated. 

** What,” 
finished?” 

“Yes,” Fernet, 
‘but | am in no hurry.” 

He sat there for an hour, alone, hold- 
ing his head between his hands. Berthe 
cleared off the soiled plates, wiped the 
oilcloth-covered tables, noisily 
to lay the pewter knives and forks for 
the morning meal. At this Fernet 
stirred himself and, looking up at her, 
said 

“Tell me who was the hunchback who 
Does he live 


said another, ‘‘haven’t you 


returned gloomily, 


began 


came and sat with us? 
here in San Francisco?” 

‘**His name is Flavio Minetti,” she re- 
plied, setting the lid back upon an un- 
covered sugar-bowl. ‘Beyond thet | 
know nothing. But thev tell me that 
he is quite mad.” 

* Ah, that accounts for many things,” 
said Fernet, smiling with recovered as- 
surance. “I is strangely 
fascinating.” 

Berthe looked at him sharply and 
shrugged. ‘‘For my part, he makes me 
shiver every time | see him come in the 
door. When I him my_ hand 
shakes. And he continually cracks his 
fingers and says to me: ‘Come, Berthe, 
what can I do to make you smile? 
Would you laugh if I were to dance for 
you? I would give half my life only to 
see you laughing. Why are you so sad?’ 
... No, I wish he would never come 
again.” 

** Nevertheless, | 
him once more.” 

“*He comes always on Thursdays for 
chicken.” 

“Thanks,” said Fernet, as he put on 
his hat. 


must say he 


serve 


should like to see 


Fernet walked directly to his lodgings 
that night. He had a room in an old- 
fashioned house on the east side of Tele- 
Hill. Phe shabby 
enough, but it caught glimpses of the 
bay and there was a gnarled pepper-tree 
that almost to its windows and 
gave Fernet a sense of eternal, though 
Even his landlord 


graph room was 


came 


grotesque, 


spring. 
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a professional beggar who 
sat upon the curb, with a ridiculous 
krench poodle for company, and sold 


was unusual 


red and green pe nels. 

This landlord was sitting out by the 
front gate as Fernet entered. 

“Ah, Pollitto,” kernet, halting 
before the old and snapping his 
fingers at the poodle who lay crouched 


said 
man 


be fore his master, sa see you are enyoy- 
ing this hne warm night.” 

‘You are replied the beggar. 
‘T am merely sitting here hoping that 
some one will come along and rent my 
front room.” 

“Then it is vacant?” 

“Naturally,” replied the old man, 
with disagreeable brevity, and kernet 
walked quickly upto his room. 

“Why do I live in such a place?” he 
asked himself, surveying the four bare 
walls. “‘Everything about it 1s abomi- 
nable, and that beggar, Pollitto, is a 
scoundrel. I shall move next week.” 

He crossed over to the window and 
flung it open. The pepper-tree lay 
before him, crouching in the moonlight. 
He thought at once of Flavio Minetti. 

“He ts like this pepper-tree,” he said, 
aloud, *‘ beautiful even in his deformity. 
No, | would not trade this pepper-tree 
for a dozen of the straightest trees in the 
world.”” He stepped back from the win- 
dow, and, lighting a lamp, set it upon a 
tottering walnut table. “Ah, André 
Fernet,’ he mused, chidingly, “‘you are 
always snared by what is unusual. You 
should pray to God that such folly does 
not lead you to disaster.” 

He went to the window and looked 
out again. The pepper-tree seemed to 
be bending close to the ground, as if 
seeking to hide something. Presently 
the wind parted its branches and the 
moonlight fell at its feet like a silver 
moth before a blackened candle. 

André Fernet shivered and_ sighed. 
“Yes,” he repeated, again and again, 
“they are alike. They both are at once 
beautiful and hideous and they have 
strange secrets. ° Well, | shall go on 
Thursday again, and maybe I shall see 
him. Who knows, if I am discreet he 
may tell me who killed this ridiculous 
musician Suvaroff.” 

And with that he suddenly blew out 
the light. 


as 
wrong, 














THE OPEN 
On the next Thursday night, when 
Fernet entered the dining-room of the 
Hétel de France his glance rested 1m- 
mediately upon Flavio Minetti. To his 
surprise the hunchback rose, drawing a 
chair out as he did so, and beckoning 
Fernet to be seated next him. For a 
moment Fernet hesitated. Berthe was 
ist bringing on the soup. 
“What! Are you afraid?” she 
mockingly, as she passed. 
This decided Fernet. He went and 
Minetti without further ado. 
‘Ah, I was expecting you!” cried the 
hunchback, genially, as he passed the 
radishes 
“Expecting 
His voice trembled, 
speak boldly. 
“Yes. Women are not the 
quisitive animals in the world. 


will you have wine?” 
1 


said, 


beside 


returned Fernet. 
though he tried to 


me?” 


only in- 
What 


some 


rernet allowed Minettt to fill his 
glass. 

Other boarders began to drift in. 
Minetti turned his back upon Fernet, 


speaking to a new-comer at his left. He 
did not say another word all evening. 

Fernet ate and drank in silence. “What 
did I come for and why am I staying? 
he kept asking himself. “This man is 
mocking me. First of all, he greets me 
as if I were his boon companion, and 
next he insults me openly and before 
everybody in the room. Even Berthe 
has noticed it and is smiling. As a 
matter of fact, he knows no more than 
I do about Suvaroff’s death.”’ 

But he continued to sit beside the 
hunchback all through the meal, and as 
fruit was put on the table he touched 
Minetti on the arm and said, “Will you 


join me in a café royal?” 

‘Not here little later. I can 
show you a place where they really 
know how to make them. And, besides, 


there are tables for just two. It is much 


more private.” 

Fernet’s heart bounded and sank al- 
most in one leap. “Let us go now, 
then,” he said, eagerly. 


“As you wish,” replied Minetti. 

Fernet paid for two dinners, and they 
reached for their hats. 

‘Where are you going ?”’ asked Berthe, 
as she opened the door. 

Fernet shrugged. “IT 

Vou. CXXXVII.—No 


am in his 
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hands,” he answered, sweeping his arm 


toward Minetti. 

“You mean you will be,” muttered 
the hunchback, in an undertone. 

Fernet heard him distinctly. 

“Perhaps I had be tter leave him while 
there is yet time!”’ flashed through his 
mind. But the next instant he thought, 
contemptuously: ‘‘What harm can he 
dome? Why, his wrist is no bigger than 
a pullet’ s wing. Bah! You are a fool, 
André Fernet!” 


They stepped out into the street. A 
languorous note was in the air; the 
usual cool wind from the sea had not 
risen. A waning moon silvered the roof- 
tops, making a pretense of hiding its 
face in the thin line of smoke 
Telegraph Hill. 

The hunchback led the way, trotting 
along in a fashion almost Oriental. At 
the end of the second block he turned 
abruptly into a_wine-shop; Fernet 
followed. They found seats in a far 
corner, away from the _billiard-tables. 
A waiter came forward. They gave their 
orders. 

“Be sure,”’ said Minetti to the waiter, 
“that we have plenty of -anisette and 
cognac in the coffee.” 

The man flicked a towel rather 
temptuously and made no answer. 

“Now,” Minetti continued, turning a 
mocking face toward Fernet, “‘what can 
I do for you, my friend?” 


above 


con- 


Fernet was filled with confusion. 
“T ... you...” he stammered. 
“Really, there is nothing. Believe 


” 


me 

“Nonsense,” interrupted Minetti. 
“You wish to know who killed Suvaroff. 
But I warn you, my friend, it is a dread- 
ful thing to share such a secret.” 

He looked at Fernet intently. The 
younger man shuddered. ‘ Neverthe- 
less, I should like to know,” Fernet 
said, distinctly. 


“Well, then, since you are so de- 
termined—it was I who killed him.” 
Fernet stared, looked again at the 


hunchback’s puny wrists, and began to 
laugh. “You! Do you take me for a 
fool?” And as he said this he threw 
back his head and laughed until even 
the billiard-players stopped their game 
and looked around at him. 
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“What are you laughing at?” asked 
the hunchback, narrowing his eyes. 

Fernet stopped. He felt a sudden 
chill as if some one had opened a door. 
‘**l am laughing at you,” he answered. 

“| am sorry for that,” said Minetti, 
dryly. 


“Why?” 


The hunchback leaned forward con- 
hdentially. ‘Because I kill every one 
who laughs at me. It—it is a little 


weakness I have. 

The waiter came with two glasses of 
steaming coffee. He put them down on 
the table, together with a bottle of 
cognac and a bottle of anisette. 

iy: that is good!” cried the hunch- 
back, rubbing his hands together. “The 
ee is my friend. He is going to 
a us prepare our own poison!” 

Fernet felt himself shivering. ““Come,” 
he thought, “this will never do! The 


man is either mad or jesting.”’ He 
reached for the anisette. 
“Let me pour it for you,” suggested 


“Your hand 1s shaking 
of it on the 


Flavio Minetti. 
so that you will spill half 
floor.” 

Che hunchback’s voice had a note of 
pity init. Fernet relinquished his hold 
upon the bottle. 

7 Don’t look SO fy ightened,”’ 
Minetti. “I shall not kill you here. 
proprietor is a friend of mine, 


continued 
The 
and, 
besides 

‘*What nonsense!” cried Fernet, with 
a ghastly smile. ‘‘But I must confess, 
you did make my blood run cold for a 
minute.” 

Minetti stirred some cognac 
glass. ‘“‘And, besides,’ he 
coldly, “1 give everybody a 
It adds to the game.” 


into his 
finished, 
sporting 
chance. 


That night André Fernet was restless. 
He lay on his bed looking out at the 
blinking lights of the harbor. ‘‘I must 
stop drinking coffee,” he muttered to 
himself. 

Finally he fell asleep, and when he did 
he had a strange dream. It seemed that 
the pepper-tree outside his window sud- 


denly began to move in the night 
breeze and its long green boughs be- 
came alive, twisting like the relentless 


devil-fsh. Its long 
became alive, crawling 


tentacles of a 


green boughs 


along the ground, flinging themsel 
into the air, creeping in at André Fy 
net’s open window. He lay upon t} 
bed as he had done earlier in the evenin, 
watching the harbor lights. Slowly t! 
green boughs writhed over the fad 
carpet, scaled the bedpost and fell up: 
the bed. André Fernet waited, moti 
He felt the green tentacles cl 
about his legs, clasp his hands, sli 
shudderingly across his throat. Yet 
made no move to free himself. It v 
only when he felt a breath upon |} 
cheek that he turned slightly, and 
stead of the tentacle-like boughs of t! 
pepper-tree he fancied himself stari 
down at the hands of Flavio Minett 
.. . He awoke with a start. The si 
Was pouring in at the open window. | 
got up quickly. A noisy clatter issu: 
from the passageway. Fernet open 
his door. Two men were carrying 
trunk up the stairs. Pollitto, the be 
gar, walked behind. 

“Ah, I see you have rented your fro: 
room,” said Fernet, stepping out. 

“Yes,” returned the other. “It w: 
taken as early as six o’ clock this mor! 
ing—by a hunchback.” 

Fernet stopped breathing. ‘‘A huncl 
back? Was his name Flavio Minetti? 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

Fernet tried to smile. ‘He is a frien: 
of mine,” he answered, as he walke 
back into his room. ‘Perhaps it woul 
be better if | moved away,” he thought 


less. 





“TI do not like this room. Heave 
knows why I have stayed this long 
Is this fellow Minetti really mad « 


merely making sport of me? I shouk 
not like to have him think that I 

afraid of him. As for his story about 
Suvaroff, that is, of course, ridiculou: 
If | thought otherwise I should go 

once to the... No, it 1s all a joke 
I shall stay where I am. I shall not 
have it said that a little, mad, puny 
twisted fellow frightened André Ferne: 
out of his lodgings. Besides, it will b 
curious to watch his little game. Wha 
a beautiful morning it is, after all! An 
the pepper-tree—how it glistens in th 
sun! I should miss that pepper-tree if | 
moved away. But I must stop drinking 
café royals. They upset one. I do not 
know whether it is the coffee, or th 


cognac, or the anisette, or all three. Of 
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rse that dream I had toward morning 

ins nothing—but such dreams are 
pleasant. I hate this place. But | 
hall not move now. No, I shall wait 
nd see what happens.” 


Fernet did not see Minetti for some 
ys Indeed, he had dismissed the 
hole thing from his mind, when one 
ght, returning home early to get out 
f a drizzle, who should stop him on the 
tairway but the hunchback. 

“Ah, so here you called out 
rnet, gaily, in spite of his rapidly 
heart. “‘I have been waiting 
r you to call on me ever since I heard 
it you were lodging under the same 


p> 
are: 





ating 


‘I have been busy,” replied the 
hback, laconically. 
Fernet threw open his bedroom door 
| waved Minetti in. 
‘Busy?” he echoed, as he struck a 
rht. ‘‘And what do you find that is so 
bing, pray?” 
‘You know my specialty,” 
linetti, flinging off his cap. 
Fernet looked up sharply. A malig- 
nt look had crept into the hunchback’s 


replied 


- 

“Oh, there is no doubt of it, he is 

te mad!” said Fernet to himself. 

1 aloud: ‘Yes, I have been wanting 

talk to you more about this. Take a 

, it and I shall make some coffee. For 

instance, do you always employ the 
knife in despatching your—” 

“Scarcely,” interrupted Minetti, 

quickly. “Slow poison has its fascina- 

tions. There is a very delicate joy in 

itching a gradual decline. It is like 

watching a green leaf fading before the 

breath of autumn. First a sickly pallor, 

then a yellowing, finally the sap dries 

ympletely, a sharp wind, a fluttering 

the air, and it 1s all over. I have 

tried nearly every slow way—except 

mental murder. I fancy that, too, would 

exquisite.” 


“Mental murder.... I do not 
understand.” 

Minetti stretched himself out and 

yawned. ‘‘Accomplishing the thing 


without any weapon save the mind.” 
Fernet picked up the coffee-pot and 

“Why, my dear fellow, it 1s 

The thing cannot be done. 


laughed. 
too absurd! 
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You see | am laughing at you again, but 
no matter.” 

“No, as you say, it is no 
You can die only once.” 

Fernet’s laughter stopped instantly. 
He went on with his preparation for 
coffee. Minetti changed the subject. 

[It turned out that there was no sugar 
in the cracked bowl. Fernet was put- 
ting on his hat to go out for some, when 
the hunchback stopped him. 

* Sugar will not be necessary,” he said. 
And as he spoke he drew a vial from 
his vest pocket and laid it upon the 
table beside the cups. ‘‘ You know what 
these are, of course.” 

“*Saccharine pellets?” inquired Fernet 
as he threw aside his hat. 


matter. 


Minetti replied with a grunt. Fernet 
poured out the coffee, set a spoon in 
each saucer, laid three French rolls 


upon a blue plate. Then he sat down. 

“Permit me!’ said Minetti, reaching 
for the vial and rolling a tiny pellet 
into his palm. 

Fernet held up his cup; the hunch- 
back dropped the pellet into it. Then 
he corked the vial tightly and laid it 
aside. 

“You forgot to serve yourself,” said 
Fernet. 

“So I did!” answered Minetti, non- 
chalantly. ‘‘Well, no matter. I very 
often drink my _ coffee so—without 
sweetening.” 

Fernet drew back suddenly. Could 
it be possible that... The hunchback 
was staring at him, an ironical smile 
was on his lips. Fernet shuddered. 

“Drink your coffee!’ Minetti com- 
manded, sneeringly. ‘‘You are on the 
verge of a chill.” 

Fernet obeyed meekly. He felt for 
all the world like an animal caught in a 
trap. He tried to collect his thoughts. 
What had the hunchback been talking 
about? 

‘Slow poison!’ muttered Fernet, in- 
audibly to himself. 

“What is that you are saying?” de- 
manded the other. 

“You were speaking of slow poison. 
How do you go about it r 

“Oh, that is easy! For 
once in London I lodged next door to 
my victim. We became capital friends. 
And he was always calling me in for a 


instance, 
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bite of 


elaborate—a 


something to eat. Nothing 
bun and a cup of tea, or 
coffee and cake. Very much as we are 
doing now. He died in six months. 
It is no trick, you know, to poison a 
man who eats and drinks with you— 
especially drinks!” 

As he said this the hunchback reached 
for the coffee-pot and poured Fernet 
another cupful. Then he uncorked the 
vial again and dropped a pellet into the 
steaming liquid. 

“1 donot think that I wish any more,” 
protested Fernet. 

“Nonsense! You are still shivering 
like an old woman with the palsy. Hot 
coffee will do you good.” 

*“No,” said Fernet, desperately, — 
never drink more than one cup at a 
sitting. It keeps me awake, and next 
morning my hand shakes and | am fit 
for nothing. | need a steady hand in 
my business.’ 

“And what may that be, pray?” 

‘At present I am a draftsman. Some 
day, if I live long enough, I hope to be 
an architect.” 


‘If you live long enough? You forget 


that you have laughed at me, my 
friend.” 
Fernet tried to appear indifferent. 


**What a droll fellow you are!’ he cried, 
with sudden gaiety, rubbing his hands 
together. And without thinking, he 
reached for his coffee-cup and downed 
the contents in almost one gulp. He laid 
the cup aside quickly. He could feel 
the sweat starting out upon his fore- 
he ad. 

“There, you see,” said Minetti, “the 
coffee has done you good already. You 
are perspiring, and that is a good sign. 
A hot drink at the right moment works 
wonders.” 


The next morning Pollitto stopped 
Fernet as he swung out the front gate 
to his work. 

“What is the matter with you?” ex- 
claimed the beggar, in a surprised tone. 

“Why what?” demanded Fer- 
net, in a trembling voice. ‘‘Do I look 
so... ? Pray, tell me, is there any- 
thing unusual about me?” 

“Why, vour face 
looked at yourself in the 


Have 
glass? 


you 
Your 


skin is the color of stale pastry.” 
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Fernet tried to laugh. ‘“‘It is nothin; 
I have been drinking too much coff 
lately. I must stop it.’ 

It was a fine morning. The sun w 
shining and the air was brisk and full . 
little rippling breezes. The bay | 
like a blue-green peacock ruffling i: 
gilded feathers. The city had a genia 
smiling countenance. But Fernet » 
out of humor with all this full-bloy 
content. He had spent a wretch 
night—not sleepless, but full of distur! 
ing dreams. Dreams about Minet 
and his London neighbor and the empt 
sugar-bowl. All night he had dreame 
about this empty sugar-bowl. It seem: 
that as soon as he had it filled Minet: 
would slyly empty it again. He tric 
stowing sugar away in his pockets, b 
when he put his hand in to draw out 
lump a score or more of pellets spill: 
over the floor, Then he remember 
saying: 

“TT shall 
neighbor. 
sugar.’ 

He walked miles and miles, and finall 
beat upon a strange door. A mai 
wrapped in a black coat up to his ey: 
brows ope ned to his knock. 


Minetti’s Lond 
he will have som 


call on 
Maybe 


“Are you Flavio Minetti’s Lond 
neighbor?” he demanded, boldly. 
The fgure bowed. Fernet drew th 


cracked sugar-bowl from under his arm. 

“Will you oblige me with a littk 
sugar?’ he asked, more politely. 

The black-cloaked figure bowed and 
disappeared. Presently he came back 
Fernet took the sugar-bowl from him 
It struck him that the bowl felt very 
light. He looked down at his hands 
The bowl had disappeared; only a glas 
vial lay in his palm. He removed th 
cork—a dozen or more tiny round pellet 
fell out. He glanced up quickly ai 
Minetti’s London neighbor; a dreadfu 
smile glowed through the black cloak. 
Fernet gave a cry and hurled the vial 
in the face of his tormentor. Minetti’s 
London neighbor let the black cloak 
fall, and André Fernet discovered that 
he was staring at himself... . He 
awakened soon after that and found 
that it was morning. 

When he brushed his hair his hand 
had shaken so that the brush fell clatter- 
ing to the floor. And he had spilled the 
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cream for his morning coffee over the 
faded strip of carpet before the bureau. 
Ir had ended by his eating no breakfast 
at all. But he had drunk glass after 
glass of cold water. 

After Pollitto’s words he trembled 
nore and more like a man with the ague, 
and before every saloon-door mirror he 
halted and took a brief survey of his 
face. Pollitto was right—his skin was 
dead and full of unhealthy pallor. It 
was plain that he could not work in his 
present condition. His trembling fingers 
could searcely hold a pencil, much less 
euide it through the precise demands of 
a drafting-board. He decided to go to 
the library and read. But the books on 
architecture which always enthralled 

im could not-hold his shifting atten- 
tion. Finally in despair he went up to 
the librarian and said: 

‘Have you any books on poison?” 

The woman eyed him with a cold, in- 
curious glance. 

“Historical or medical?” she snapped 
out, as she went on stamping mysterious 
numbers in the pile of books before her. 

‘Both!” 

She consulted a catalogue 

st for him. 

He sat all day devouring books which 
he librarian had recommended. He 
did not even go out for lunch. He read 
historical and romantic instances with a 
keen, morbid relish; but when it came to 
the medical books his heart quickened 
and he followed causes and effects 
breathlessly. By nightfall he had a 
relentless knowledge of every poison in 
the calendar. He knew what to expect 
from arsenic or strychnine or vitriol. 
He learned which poisons destroyed tis- 
sues, which acted as narcotics, which 
were irritants. He identified the hem- 
lock, the horse-chestnut, the deadly 
toadstools. In short, he absorbed and 
retained everything on the subject. It 
seemed that the world teemed with 
poisons; one could be sure of nothing. 
Even beautiful flowers were not to be 
trusted. 

He was so upset by all he had read 
that he could scarcely eat dinner. He 
went to an obscure pension in a wretched 
basement, where he he would 
be unknown, and, three 


and made a 


was sure 
after two or 


mouthfuls of soup and a spoonful of rice 


boiled with tomato, he rose, paid for his 
meal, and went out to tramp up and 
down past the tawdry shops of middle 
Kearny Street. He was trotting aim- 
lessly in the direction of Market Street 
when he felt a tug at his coat-sleeve. 
He turned. Minetti was smiling genial- 
ly up at him. 

“Come,” said the hunchback, “what 
is your hurry? Have you had coffee 
yet? I was thinking that—” 

Fernet’s heart sank at once. 
he managed to say boldly: “I have 
given up drinking coffee. You can see 
for yourself what a wretched complexion 
i have. And to-day I have scarcely 
eaten.” 

“Pooh!” cried Minetti. 
coffee Ww ill do you good.” 

Fernet began to draw away in futile 
terror. “No!” he protested, with fright- 
ened vehemence. ‘‘No, I tell you! I 
won’t drink the stuff! It is useless for 
you to— 

Minetti began to laugh with scornful 
good-humor. ‘“‘What has come over 
you!” he drawled, half-closing his eyes. 
**Are you afraid?” 

And as he said this Fernet glanced in- 
stinctively at the puny wrists, no bigger 
than a pullet’s wing, and replied, boldly: 

“Afraid? Of what? I told you last 
night I need a steady hand in my 
business, and to-day I have not been 
able to do any work.” 

Minetti’s mirth softened into genial 
acquiescence. ‘‘Well, maybe you are 
right. But I must say you are not very 
companionable. Perhaps the coffee you 
have been drinking has not been made 
properly. You should take something. 
You do look badly. A glass of brandy? 

. No?... Ah, I have it—coffee 
made in the Turkish fashion. Have you 
ever drunk that?” 

“No,” replied Fernet, helplessly, won- 
dering all the time why he was foolish 
e.ough to tell the truth. 

“Well, then,” announced the hunch- 
back, confidently, “we shall cross over 
to Third Street and have some Turkish 
coffee. I know a Greek café where they 
brew a cup that would tempt the Sultan 
himself. Have you ever seen it made? 
They use coffee pounded to a fine pow- 
der—a teaspoonful to a cup, and sugar 
in the same proportion. It is all put in 


And yet 


“A cup of 
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together and brought to a boil. The 
result is indescribable! Really, you are 
in for a treat.” 

“If it is sweetened in the making,” 
flashed through Fernet’s mind, “at least 
we shall have no more of that pellet 
business.” 

“Yes—the result is quite indescrib- 
able,” Munetti repeating, ‘“‘and 
positively no bad effects.” 

And as he said this he slipped his 
arm into Fernet’s and guided him with 
gentle firmness toward the Greek café in 
question. Fernet felt suddenly helpless 
and incapable of offering the slightest 


was 


objection. 


\ girl took their orders. She had a 


freckled nose and was frankly Irish. 
Naturally, she did not fit the picture, 
and Fernet could see that she was 


scornful of the whole business. 

“Two coffees medium,” Minettt 
repeated, decisively. “And will you 
have a sweet with it? They sell taffy 
made of sesame seeds and honey. Or 
you can have Turkish delight or a 
pastry dusted with powdered sugar. 
Really they are all quite delicious.” 

Fernet merely shrugged. Miuinetti 
ordered Turkish delight. The girl wiped 
some moisture from the marble table- 
top and walked toward the coftee-shelf. 
: were not able to work to- 
day?” Minetti began, affably. “How 
did you put in the time?” 

‘At the library, reading.” 

“Something droll? A French 
or sd 

“Books on poison!” Fernet shot out 
with venomous triumph. “I know more 
than I did yesterday.” 

“How distressing!” purred Minetti. 
““TIpnorance is more invulnerable than 
one fancies. Of course we are taught 
otherwise, but knowledge, you remem- 
ber, was the beginning of all trouble. 
But you choose a fascinating subject. 
Some day when we get better acquainted 
] shall tell you all I know about it. 
Poison is such a subtle thing. It is 
everywhere—in the air we breathe, in 
the water we drink, in the food we eat. 
And it is at once swift and sluggish, 
painful and stupefying, obvious and in- 
capable of analysis. It is like a beautiful 


““SOoO vou 


novel 


woman, or a great joy, or love itself. 
glanced up 


Fernet sharply. The 
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hunchback had slid forward in his s« 
and his eyes glowed like two shad 
pools catching greedily at the yello 
sunlight of midday. Fernet shuddered 
and looked about the room. Grou 
of swarthy men were drinking coffee, o: 
sipping faintly red draughts of chert 
syrup and sweet soda. At a near-l 
table a group of six shuffled cards and 
marked their scores upon a slate. And, 
of course, there were those who played 
backgammon, rattling the dice and 
making exaggerated gestures as_ the 
spurred on their adversaries with genial 
taunts. 

The girl came back carrying cups of 
thick steaming coffee and soft lemon 
colored sweetmeats speared with tw 
tiny silver forks. She set the tray down 
Minetti reached for his coffee greedily 
but Fernet sat back in his seat and 
allowed the waitress to place the second 
cup before him. As she did so the tabl 
shook suddenly and half of the hot 
liquid spilled over on the marble table 
top. Fernet jumped up to escape the 
scalding trickle; the girl gave an apolo- 
getic scream; Minetti laughed strangely. 

“Tt is all my fault!” cried the hunch- 
back. ‘“‘What stupidity! Pray be 
seated. My young woman, will you 
give the gentleman this coffee of mine? 
And get me another.” 

‘Pardon me,” Fernet protested, “ but 
I cannot think of such a thing!” And 
with that he attempted to pass the 
coffee in question back to Minetti. 
But the hunchback would have none 
of it. Fernet broke into a terrified 
sweat. 

“He has dropped poison into it!” 
he thought, in sudden panic. ‘“Other- 
wise why should he be so anxious to 
have me drink it? He kicked the table 
deliberately, too. And this cup of his 
why was it not spilled also? No, he was 
prepared—tt is all a trick!” 

“Come, come, my friend,” broke in 
Minetti, briskly, “drink your coffee 
while it is still hot! Do not wait for 
me. I shall be served presently. And 
try the sweetmeats; they are delicious.” 

“T am not hungry,” replied Fernet, 
sullenly. 


“No? Well, what of that? Sweet- 
meats and coffee are not matters of 
hunger. Really, you are more droll 
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than you imagine!” Minetti burst into 
a terrifying laugh. 

“He thinks | am afraid!’ muttered 
Fernet. 

And out of sheer bravado he lifted 
the cup to his lips. Minetti stopped 
laughing, but a wide smile replaced his 
diabolical mirth. The girl brought 
fresh coffee to the hunchback. He 
sipped it with frank enjoyment, but 
he did not once take his gaze from 
Fernet’s pale face. 

“Well,” thought Fernet, ‘one cup of 
poison more or less will not kill me. . . . 
It is not as if he has made up his mind 
to finish me at once. He is counting 
on the exquisite joys of a prolonged 
agony.” And he remembered Minetti’s 
words: “It is like watching a green 
leaf fading before the breath of autumn. 
First a sickly pallor, then a yellowing, a 

arp wind, a fluttering in the air. 
He tossed off the coffee in one defant 


gulp. ‘‘He thinks that he has me in his 


power. But André Fernet is not quite 
fool. I shall go away to-morrow!” 


They went home as soon as Minetti 
ished his coffee. Fernet felt a sudden 
isea; by the time he reached his 
lgings his steps were unsteady and 
head reeled. Minetti was kindness 
If. 

‘Let me help you into bed,” he in- 
ted. “You must have a congestion. 
esently I shall heat some water and 

ve you a hot gin.” 
Fernet was too sick to protest. 
Minetti started the gas-stove and hlled 
ie kettle and went into his room for gin. 
Fernet dragged himself out of his clothes 
ind crawled in between the _ sheets. 
Minetti came back. Fernet lay with 
is eyes half-closed, shivering. Finally 
the water boiled, and the hunchback 
brought Fernet a huge tumbler of gin 
and water with bits of lemon-peel and 
loves floating in it. It tasted so good 
that Fernet forgot his terror for the 
noment. But when the tumbler was 
empty he felt helpless; he could scarcely 
lift his arms; so he lay flat upon his back, 
staring up at the ceiling. He tried to 
recall scraps of what he had been reading 
ill afternoon. What was the name of 
the poison that left one paralyzed? He 
could not remember. He found his 
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movements becoming more and more 
difficult; he could scarcely turn in bed. 
Minetti brewed another toddy. Fernet 
could not hold the glass. He tried to 
push the tumbler away from his lips, 
but his efforts were useless. Minetti 
hovered above him with a bland, gentle 
smile, and Fernet felt the warm liquid 
trickling into his mouth and down his 
throat. In the midst of all this he lost 
consciousness. Once or twice dur- 
ing the night Fernet had a wakeful inter- 
lude. Whenever he opened his eyes he 
saw Minetti sitting before the open 
window, gazing down at the twisted 
pepper-tree. 

“Yes, they are both alike!” passed 
dimly through his mind. “They both 
are at once beautiful and hideous and 
they have strange secrets! It is no use, 
I must go away -to-morrow.”” 

In the morning Minetti was standing 
by the bed. ‘‘I have sent for the doc- 
tor,” he said. But his voice sounded 
far away. 


The doctor came shortly after ten 
o'clock. He was a little wizened, dried- 
up old man with a profound air. 

“He is a fraud!” thought Fernet. 
“He knows nothing!” 

“Ah,” said the doctor, putting a sly 
finger against his sharp nose, “‘our friend 
here has a nervous collapse. He should 
have a nurse!” 

**A nurse!” exclaimed Minetti, with 
indignation. ‘‘And, pray, what do you 
call me? Do you not think that- 

“Well, we shall see! we shall see! 
replied the doctor, rubbing his hands to- 
gether. ‘“‘But he will need all sorts of 
delicacies and 

Minetti moistened his lips with sleek 
satisfaction. ‘‘You cannot name a dish 
that I am not able to prepare.” 

“How about a custard? To-day he 
should eat something light.” 

“A custard is simplicity itself,” 
answered the hunchback, and he cracked 
his fingers. 

Minetti went out with the doctor, and 
came back shortly, carrying eggs and a 
bottle of vanilla extract and sugar. 
Fernet lay helpless, watching him bus- 
tling about. Finally the delicacy was 
made and set away in a pan of water to 
cool. At noon Minetti brought a blue 


” 
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bowl filled with custard to the bedside. 
It looked inviting, but Fernet shook his 
head. 

“T am not hungry,” he lied. 

The hunchback set the bowl down on 
a chair so that Fernet gazed upon it all 
day. The hunchback did not leave the 
room. He sat before the open window, 
reading from a thick book. ‘Toward 
nightfall Fernet said to him: 

‘What do you find so interesting ?”’ 

Minetti darted a sardonic glance at 
his patient. “A book on poison. I did 
not realize that I had grown so rusty on 
the subject. Why, I remember scarcely 
enough to poison a feld-mouse!”’ 

He rose and crossed over to the bed- 
side. ‘‘Do you not feel ready for the 
custard?” 

Fernet cast a longing eye upon the 
yellow contents of the blue bowl. 

“No. To tell the truth, I never eat 
it.” 

Minetti shrugged. 

“But I should like a glass of water.” 
The hunchback drew water from the 
faucet. Fernet watched him like a 
ferret. 

* At least,” thought Fernet, “he can- 
not drop poison in the water secretly. 
It is well that I can see every move he 
makes at such atime. I should not like 
to die of thirst.” 

\ little later Minetti removed the 
bowl and threw out its contents. Fer- 
net looked on with half-closed eyes. 

“What better proof could I have?” 
he mused. ‘If the custard were harm- 
less he would eat it himself. | must get 
away to-morrow.” 

But the next day he felt weaker than 
ever, and when the doctor came Minetti 
said, in answer to questions: 

**| made a delicious custard yesterday 
and he ate every bit.... An oyster stew? 

with milk? I shall see that he has 
it at noon.” 

“God help me!” muttered Fernet. 
“Why does he lie like this? I must get 
the doctor’s ear and tell him how things 
stand. I shall eat nothing—nothing! 
Thank Heaven I can drink water with- 
out fear.” 

At noon the oyster stew was ready. 
But Fernet would have none of it. 
“Oysters make me ill!’ he said. 

Minetti merely shrugged as he had 
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done the previous day, and set tl 
savory dish upon a chair before tl 
bed. It exuded tantalizing odors, unt 
Fernet thought he would go mad wit 
longing. Toward evening Minetti thr 
out the stew. And as before, when tl 
doctor called the hunchback said: 
‘He ate a quart of stew and the: 
were plenty of oysters in it, I can t 
you. Do you think that a chick 
fried in olive-oil would be too hearty?” 
Fernet groaned. ‘‘This is horrible 
horrible!” he wept to himself. ‘“‘T shall 


die like a starving rat with toasted 
cheese dangling just beyond reach. 
God help me to rouse myself! Surel 


the effects of the poison he has given me 
must soon wear off. . . There he is, 
reading from that big book again. Per 
haps he is contriving a way to put 
poison in my water even though I am 
able to watch him when he draws me a 
drink. Poison — poison — every 
where. It can even be administered wit! 
the prick of a needle. Why did I read 
about it? Chicken fried in olive-oil e- 

what torture!” 


The chicken fried in olive-oil was a 
triumph—Fernet knew’ all this by the 
wisps of appetizing fragrance which 
drifted from the sizzling pan. Minetti 
made a great stir over the preparations 
The tender flesh had to be rubbed thor 
oughly with garlic and well dusted 
with salt and pepper. And a quarter of 
a bottle of yellow-green olive-oil was 
first placed in the pan. When every 
thing was ready and the chicken cooked 
to a turn, Minetti carried it to Fernet 
with a great flourish. Fernet gritted 
his teeth and turned his face away 
He did not have the courage to invent 
an excuse. Minetti laid it on the chair 
as usual. For two hours Fernet was 
tortured with the sight of this tempting 
morsel, but at the sound of the doctor’s 
step upon the stair the hunchback 
whisked away the chicken. 

“His appetite?’ Minetti said, echoing 
the doctor’s query. “Why, one could 
not wish for better! Only this morning 
he despatched a chicken as if it had been 
no more than a soft-boiled egg. As a 
matter of fact, he is always hungry.” 


“Well, well,” beamed the doctor, 


“that is the best of signs, and it happens 
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that way very often in nervous cases. 
You are a capital nurse, my good man, 
and by the end of the week, if you keep 
feeding him up in this fashion, he should 
be as hearty asa school- boy.’ ‘sl 

At that moment Minetti was called 
down-stairs by his landlord.  Fernet 
truggle d to lift himself; the doctor bent 
yward him. 

‘This hunchback,” Fernet ‘gasped, 
‘he is trying to poison me. Already | 
have drunk four or five of his concoc- 
tions, and that is why I am in this 
ondition . . . helpless. And he is 
iying when he says that | have eaten, 
| have touched nothing for three days.” 

Phe doctor laid the patient back upon 
the pillow. 


“Poison you, my friend? And for 
hat reason?” 

‘Because I laughed at him. In God’s 
ime, Doctor, See that you keep a 


raight face in his presence o1 else 
lhe doctor patted Fernet’s hand and 
traightened the sliding be dclothe 3. By 
is time Minetti had come back. The 
octor and the hunchback whispered 
sether in a far corner. Miuinetti 
ghed and tapped his head. At the 
1 Fernet heard the doctor say: 
Just keep up the good work and the 
a will pass. It happens that way 
often in nervous cases. I shall not 
‘k in again until the first of next 
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rnet snomned aloud. 

I must get away to-morrow. 
must get away to-morrow!” he . kept 
repe ating. 


By the end of the week the smell 
id held no temptations for Fernet. 
Vlinetti stopped cooking. And when a 
lass of water was drawn from the 
iucet Fernet had difficulty in forcing 
vision to answer the strain of a 


arching gaze. 

“When my sight fails me,” pig’ 
hought, dimly, **T shall either die of 
hirst or take the consequences.” 

When the doctor finally came again 

net closed his eyes and pretended to 

: 

iSlee p. 

‘He seems thinner,” remarked the 
doctor, as if he had made an important 
discovery. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” replied the 
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hunchback, “he has lost his appetite. 
I he ive fed him milk and eggs but—”’ 
‘There is nothing to do but be 
patient,’ said the doctor. ‘‘ Medicine 
will do him no good, Just rest and food. 
Even a little starvation will not hurt 
him. People eat too much, anyway.” 
At this Fernet opened his eyes and 
broke into a laugh that startled even 
Minetti. The doctor looked offended. 
“Well, he is in your hands,” the old 
fraud s said, pompously, to the hunch- 
back. “Just keep up. the good work— 
Fernet laughe d agi ain. 
“He is hysterical,” proclaimed the 
doc tor, with an air of supreme wisdom. i 
“Tt happens that way very often in 
nervous case a 
And he W alked cut with great 
solemnity. 
“Ah, | have offended him!” thought 
Fernet. “Well, now they will finish 
me—together!”’ 


Chere followed days of delicious weak- 
ness. Fernet lay for the most part 
wrapt in the bliss of silver-blue visions. 
It seemed as if years were passing. He 
built shining cities, received the hom- 
age of kings , surrendered himself to the 
joys of ripe-lipped beauties. There were 
lucid intervals shot through with the 
malignant presence of Minetti and the 
puttering visits of the doctor. But these 
were like waking moments between 
darkness and dawn, filled with the half- 
conscious joy of a sleeper secure in the 
knowledge of a prolonged respite. In 
such moments Fernet would stir feebly 
and think: 

“IT must get away to-morrow!”* 

And there would succeed almost in- 
stantly a languid ecstasy at the thought 
that to-morrow was something remote 
and intangible that would never come. 

At times the hunchback seemed like 
nothing so much as a heartless gaoler 
who, if he would, might open the door to 
some shining adventure. Gradually this 
idea became fixed and_ elaborated. 
Fernet’s sight grew dimmer and dimmer 
until he followed the presence of Minetti 
by the sounds he made. 

“He is jingling something,” Fernet 
would repeat, weakly. “Ah, it must be 
his keys! He is searching for the one 
that will set me free! . . . Now he ts 
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oiling the lock... . 
again. I am to be held awhile 
longer. ... I am a caged bird and 
just beyond is the pepper-tree. It must 
be glistening now in the sunlight. Well, 
let him lock the door, for all the good 
it will do him. Is not the window 
always open? When the time comes I 
shall fy out the window and leave him 
here—alone. Then we shall see who has 
the best of this bargain.” 

And all the silver-blue visions would 
steal over him again, to be _ pierced 
briefly by the arrival of the wizened 
doctor. 

“It is he who ke eps me here!’ Fernet 
would say to himself. “If it were not 
for him I could ly away—forever. Well, 
presently even he will lose his power.” 

One day a strange man stood at his 
bedside. Minetti was there also, and 
the old fraud of a doctor. The strange 
man drew back the covers and put his 
ear to Fernet’s fluttering heart and 
went through other tiresome matters. 

Finally he smoothed back the 
covers again, and as he did so he shook 
his head. He spoke softly, but Fernet 
heard him distinctly. 

“it # late. ... You should 
have called me sooner. He wishes to 
die. . . . There is nothing to be done.” 

“Yes, yes—it happens this way very 
often in nervous cases.” 


door 


Too 
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He has shut the 


“T have done my best. 


I have give 
him food and drink. 


I have even starv: 


him. But nothing seemed to do an 
good.” 

“No,” said the stranger; “it is hi 
mind. He has made up his mind that 


You can do nothing with a ma 
when...” 

Fernet closed his eyes. 

“A man! They think I am a ma 
What stupidity! Can they not see th: 
lama bird? .. They have gone out 
He is locking the door again... 
can hear the keys jingle. ... Well 
let him lock the door ifit gives hin 
any pleasure. The window is open an 
to-night ...” 

The fe OTSTEPS of the departing visitor 
died away. A chuckling sound came 
André Fernet and the thump of ecstat 
fists brought down upon a bare tabk 
top. The voice of Falvio Minetti w: 
quivering triumphantly like the hot 
whisper of a desert wind through ¢t! 
room: 

“Without any weapon save the min 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

Fernet turned his face toward tl 

wall. “He is laughing at me no 
Well, let him laugh while he may. 
Is not the window open? To-morr 
I shall be free . and he? ... N 
he cannot fly—he has a broken wing.. 
The window is open, André Fernet!” 


Antique 


BY DJUNA 


LADY 


BARNES 


in a cowl of lawn, 


With straight bound tabs and muted eyes, 
And lips fair thin and deftly drawn 


And oddly wise. 


A cameo, a ruff of lace, 








A neck cut square, with corners laid, 
A thin Greek nose, and near the face 
A polished braid. 


Low, sideways looped, of amber stain, 
The pale ears caught within its snare. 
A profile like a dagger lain 
Between the hair. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





A Poet of the Air 


LETTERS WRITTEN IN 


HESE letters from my son, I gathered 
for publication just as they came, with 
the full joy and pride I had in receiv- 
oe them, hoping to convey to other boys 
ymething of his fine courage and spirit; to 
er mothers, comfort and hope; and to all 
aders the vivid, beautiful sketches of 
rance, of war, of idealism as he, *‘ Poet of 
Air,” has given me. 
Jack Wright, the author of these letters, 
American boy of nineteen years, born 
New York City. When a small child he 
taken to France, where he remained until 
vutbreak of the war. 
While there he was educated entirely in 
French schools; his playmates were the chil- 
n of the artists and poets of France. 
ench became his first language. This will 
lain his unique literary expression, the 
sus blend of French and English which 
to the formation of words I have left 
tirely as he wrote them, feeling therein a 
ial charm. 


June 4th, 1017 
y a ES FYY pear H. [a class- 
tia $b eh mate at Phillips Acad- 
» emy, Andover] — How 
: can | write you all that 
I have to say! I can- 
; not; so I sha’n’t. Just 
a Yo cy accept with a conven- 
tional smile a much conventional letter, 
ncerning my present health, my pres- 
nt satisfaction with the world and all 
other little presents. 

Chis letter will reach you after the 
term and the “exams” are over. I know 
it was mean of me to leave you up on 

hill, but after trying to persuade you 
that you yuld come, my selfishness told 

e | had done my duty and that self- 
acriice was but a dream - vision of 

ye unpractical in the life of business- 
ike reality which the world is made of. 

Were I to tell you of my return 





WRIGHT 


This will explain also his great love for 
France, the home of his childhood 

Although but eighteen years old when he 
left to make the supreme sacrifice as one of 
the first American volunteers, he had gradu- 
ated with special honors from L’Ecole Alsa- 
ci nne, at Paris, at Andover in America, and 
had passed his entrance examinations to 
Harvard University. 

He was nine months in the war, and when 
only four — in Aviation he had won his 
commission as First Lieutenant Pilot-Aviator 
of the American Aviation. 

While I was joyously compiling these let- 
ters (having even confided my plan to him) 
the ofhcial telegram came that announced 
his last flight, January 24th, ro18. 

But a few days before, these lines of Scott, 
writte n on a scrap of paper, fell from one of 
my son’s books into my hands: 

“Tt is better to have lived one glorious 
crowded hour than a lifetime without a 
name.” Sara Morris GREENE 


to France, the first sight of her shores in 
the blue light of early morn; were I to 
tell you of the return to Paris, the actual 
vision of what I had contemplated but 
as an unrealizable dream; were I to 
tell you of my life in Paris, the heart of 
the city and the beloved wonderful peo- 
ple that you meet; were I to tell you of 
passing out of the gates of Paris into the 
arms of France’s peaceful countryland in 
the uniform of “one of them”; were | 
to tell you of the first thundering crash 
of a shell, the faint smell of battle, and 
the distant incense of a gigantic spirit of 
the “‘Marseillaise” fighting for Victory; 
were | to tell you all that I have seen, 
felt, gone through, experienced in my 
first one and a half months of adventure 
—I would be writing in one letter the 


wonders of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” of 


Boccaccio’s Sonnets, of Verlaine and Gib- 
son and the unspelled poetry of Paradise 
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itself. See, then, why | refuse to write, 
why I shall only scribble, not even de- 
scribe or even give you the notes of my 
diary. Some day you will hear me talk 
of it. Some day you will read my diary; 
some day you will live awhile in the land 
where I came to walk a moment with my 
soul, and then you shall think that for 
one vague dream-second you shall have 
what my heart’s 
though, an 


caught a glimpse of 
paradise is—a glimpse only, 
unperfumed, unfelt glimpse. 

But why rave on so blundersomely? 
Listen! ‘Troops are passing, ranks of 
blue-clad, helme ted troops of France! 
Their bugles clash in the morning, and 
I stand with awe as they march toward 
the near-by woods from which the smoke 
of shells is rising. See! to my left a 
peaceful little lake, a primitive rowboat, 
and white oxen lying 1n the high grass 
just bevond; between the trees, the 
stone walls of the chateau are baking in 
the sun, and underneath the trees, a 
nurse, all in white and very silent, passes 
along the garden path. That, then, is 
my present life, and of that only dare | 
give you the most microscopic aspect. 

1 am driving a five-ton motor-truck 
these davs instead of an ambulance, and 
hauling thousands of pounds of death up 
to batteries, instead of bringing back the 
dying. 1 am doing something positive 
not negative. 

We are the first American soldiers in 
France inasmuch as we carry rifles and 
are a part of the war-machine, ready for 
fight and defense and prison-camps, all 
of which the ambulance is not. Other 
colleges are joining us week on week and 
soon we shall be quite a regiment. 

I can tell you nothing of my trip; it 
is too great. You see I am in Paradise. 
That’s all | can say. 

Bien a toi, mon ami, 
Jac K. 


i? 71 ° 

My pear Dick,—Excuse all—paper, 
wit, and brévité, for | am at war—at 
least | am vaguely concerned with it. 
I am on a trip of adventure and am 
therefore rushed with new adventure 
every minute of my life. As a result I 
am becoming more as ve ancient ad- 
venturer who rode the moonlit highways 
long ago with a rapier by his side and a 


swear-word for a bible. I have becon 
rash, indifferent, brutal, 
I never touch my pen or my pencil. 
never woo or pine; I just take. I neve 
drive; I race. I never stand still; 
am in action. I never think or drea 
| just do. 

It is a life I had — unrealizal 
in such modern times, but I have four 
out that war brings with it all the ba 
barism of the past and the wars gone | 


that had lain in a grave during peac 


time. 

Paris is for me a Babylon and 
country of France is for me a plain ove 
flowing with the fever of the Huns, tl 
incense of bursting shells and smoki 
powder. 

In Paris I am sought after as a her 
In the country I seek after and fin 
The aring- lines are awful and it takes ; 
the grit you’ve got to stand them. Y: 
must be ready for Hell as well as Par 
dise when you come here, but if you 
come, you'll find them both, and 
their highest pitch. I sincerely hope y 
do come and honestly believe you wi 
I want you with me very much, for yo 
influence helps me and gives me a lau; 
to work and woo with. In fact, 4 
would be a great companion for n 
present six months of adventure, and y 
would perhaps help me formulate a: 
accompany me in the carrying out 
vague desires for wandering and furtt 
adventure beyond the distant horiz 
line. 


Jac kK. 


Tu I 

My very DEAR MotTHEerR,—Wat 
reduced for me now to the trenches a1 
the air. Outside of that I have becor 
so habituated to the steady flow 
ammunition-wagons, reserve troops, a! 
troops on leave that I pay no more ; 
tention to their wondrous system tl 
backs up the front line than I would p 
to the trafic in New York. In fact, it 
aggravating always to be just bel 
the action. You practically are as s: 
as though driving along the roads 
Massachusetts, if not safer. The aml 
lance risks a little more. However, t 
other day, toward dusk, while approa 


ing Chateau Soupir, a fairy shell 


and impatient 
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struction on which Calmet spent mill- 
ions, as we were nearing the ridge behind 
which desperate fighting was taking 
place, a smoke as that of a bontire puffed 
up thirty yards to our starboard. won- 
dered where the gipsies were, when a 
crackling of timber made it dawn upon 
me that the smoke was that of a Boche 
seventy-seven digging a rain-hole for 
horses to drink out of. About: twenty- 
five seconds after it was over | remem- 
bered that once upon a time a French- 
man had told me to lie down, so I 
squatted behind the dasher; some fifty 
seconds still later, I realized, things be- 
coming clearer and clearer, that it was 
all over. I looked ahead. Instead of 
speeding up, the cars had all slowed 
down and we were waiting for another 
explosion, with our vest pockets set. 

The rest of the night—as every night 

I had plenty of amusements: wine in 
officers’ dugouts, joking with soldiers, 
visiting batteries, going through the 

chateau in spite of Défense d’entrer— 
Quartier Géneral, learning how things 
were really done and why, and what the 
ways of war sent out to me in their 
silent, indifferent messages. I also 
walked through a connecting trench for 
the first time up to the little fort of a 
“seventy-five.” The French call the 
connecting trenches boyaux or guts, if 

translated, because of their zigzag course 
to avert fire. 

That is a night on the camions, but I 
am tired of it now—the novelty wears 
off—one needs new adventures or else 
absolute peace, work, and time to think. 

These last three days, not having been 
out, and being inspired by the continual 
chilling sleet, the echoes of German 
attacks thirteen kilometers over the hills, 
and the gigantic English pasture which 
spreads out in front of me and the 
chateau here, I have been writing a poem, 
which means late hours. 

Now I have obtained a trailer to live 
in, instead of the barracks, claiming that 
[ needed a studio. A trailer is a cabin 
on wheels. I chose a fine chap to come 
down and help me fix it up for us both, 
and so each day we take expeditions 
round the famous hunting country of 
I rance in search of flowers for our cabin 
and flowers for our hearts—the latter is 
not lacking, thanks to my vest pocket. 
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God bless those who linger in Amer- 
ica, for they are brave not to drop all 
business and tea parties for the inhuman 
events in France. In fact, if they knew 
what they were missing they would. 

It is not that you see so much, but 
that from details here and there, from 
atmosphere and contact with things and 
heroes, you soon learn to feel what you 
had always read of in legends as that 
which was forever entombed in the past. 

Now I will take a walk over the hill to 
the town built into, in, under, and over 
a cliff. Some friends are there and we'll 
have tea; on the way back I'll pick some 
flowers. The wheat-fields are sprin- 
kled with the blue (“bluets”’), the white 
marguerites and the red poppies. A bar- 
rage fire has been raging over the other 
hills during the past three days of rain 
—it sounds like approaching the lions’ 
cages at the zoo. 

Affectionately, 
Jack. 


Dearest MotHer,—Your letters are 
awfully good, way off from home. It’s 
awfully nice of you to write me so thor- 
oughly and kindly every once a week. 
They’re just like cake and ice-cream, not 
forgetting the chocolate nut sauce, over 
here in the war-dried land. You know 
we can’t get a single luxury in the war 
zone outside of some coarse chocolate. 
We do get jam, three times a day, so we 
don’t eat it much between-meals. The 
cigarettes would kill an ordinary horse, 
but we quite enjoy them. 

Yesterday I left the park where we 
were unloading, a mile behind the 
trenches, and, though the noise of the 
batteries was a little dizzying, 1 made 
my way to one of them, a “one hundred 
and five.” The artillerymen got me be- 
hind a tree, a whistle blew, and the whole 
world was lightning. Well, after the 
cloudburst I straightened back my dis- 
jointed features and immediately began 
to inquire just how often the Germans 
popped at them and just how often they 
were popped. They laughed at me— 
told me their job was a cinch; that only 
three men had been killed that week so 
far and that an hour or so ago the first 
shells of the day exploded some forty 
vards off. I wanted to retreat, but then 
the ridge ahead of me let out such an 
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explosion I thought the whole thing was 
It was the ‘‘seventy-fives” 
opening fire—and what a fire! Balls of 
lightning leaped from muzzle to muzzle 
and clouds of red flame burst upward as 
they sent Hell screeching through the 
air as actually and deadly as man could 
invent. 

Vhis Wal is all el ctric-operation, exX- 
plosions, death—all, and that is what 
hills you with fear—a fear of electricity, 
of the unknown and omnipotent. 

Then, i light-balls 
floated up like champagne bubbles, to 
call the aeroplanes back; rockets signaled 
the guns; star-shells made the night day 
for two miles around. 

I had always wanted to fro into the 
trenches some quiet period for just alittle 
Visit. I had thought it a curiosity. Now 
I no longer shall think about playing 
with death. Death means a lot when 
you talk about it while leaning with one 
hand on the muzzle of a five-inch gun 
stopping up your ears with the 


blown up. 


some strings of 


and 
other 

My greatest attainment so far on this 
trip has been to arrive at understanding 
the French poilus. At first I admired 
them, then I grew tired of them and was 
even disgusted with them. Since last 
night, though, I have been able to under- 
stand them, to feel myself their comrade 
and to know that each common one is 
such a hero as I may never be. 

I landed back at camp at three, having 
started out at three. | went to bed fe el- 
ing that I could face a New York gang 
of gunmen as though catching butter- 
flies, after what I had seen, or, rather, 
what [ had heard that night, that very 
quiet night, as the Frenchmen say, when 
no one ever has WOITies as long as he be 
safe with the heavy artillery. 

Pershing was received as a victorious 
Roman general. We expect him our- 
selves soon. 

I am your devoted son, 
J ACK. 


WesTERN Front, July oth, 1017 

My very DEAR Lapy OF THE PEACE- 
FUL LANpD,—Your letters have a 
less charm; they bring me all the warm 
luxury and love from my little circle 
back in America. Your letters frame the 


Cease- 


twirl of events and persons that are deat 
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to me in a home-like atmosphere that is 
this world of war and that 
mingles harmoniously with the souvenirs 
of yonder that now and then pass over 
the wheat and poppy-fields ’midst veils 
and fairy wings. 

Each day I realize, with little help 
from my imagination, with little influ 
ence from brass- button uniforms 
(they’re not very bright in the mud and 
danger of front life)—I realize that 
my present service of truck-driver not 
only contains faults such as you would 
expect in any hard-wearing service, 
but is lacking in some factors that ar 
fundamental, if one chooses that war | 
better than peace for the education of 
one’s youth. 

The service has much monotony. It 
is entirely monotonous, for your event 
are but a repetition of themselves. You 
are a work-horse pulling a load of stone 
over the same road each day, with, for 
horizon of hope or a world of beauty, th 
ugly back of the stone-cart in front of 
you. 

This service is an illusion that culti 
vates false vanity in the hearts of the 
weak and shame in the hearts of the 
strong. You think that because yot 
wear a uniform and now and then cart 
shells for some one else to fire, you are 
participating in the war. You are not 
What you are doing is a participation 11 
the system that prepares material for 
other men to wage war with. You ar 
not in the war any more than the scene 
shifter is on the stage. One is the actor 
and sometimes the matinée idol; thé 
other is the scene-shifter or the page 
Both wear uniforms, though, and bot! 
uniforms pertain to the theater and ar 
connected with the stage. 

We pass as bus-drivers, coal-haulet 
with our convois of automobiles, such as 
you would see around factories and 
mines, and which you would consider so, 
were they not on French soil instead of 
American. 

At the same time that our jangling 
trucks roll around through villages ani 
mated with soldiers of France or coun 
try resorts, where tender lips await the 
hero’s return, at the same time out of ou: 
reach, but all around us, blow the bugk 
of the men of the day, clap and flap th 
banners of France and Freedom. 


sweet in 
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War’s great caldron of heroism, praise, 
glory, poetry, music, brains, energy, 
flashes and glows, rustles and roars, fills 
the heavens with its mighty being—its 
world far off from ours, rushing fast and 
faster around us, while yet we ceaselessly 


roll as many a month ago, in the dust of 


the same roads, pufiing over bumps and 
hills the same loads, undeserv ing to even 
think what the life of a warrior is. We 
are not even feeling war, for the heart of 
it beats in blood; not even breathing it 

for the soul of it exhales in the high-up 
clouds of gold. 

Illusioned by a sense of false service, 
false bearing of war burdens, we think 
ourselves inspired, think ourselves wor- 
thy to live in France, and day in, week 
out, we pass as newly rich bourgeois in 
the rich studio of warfare. We dabble 
with its greatness, mimicking the most 
gigantic drama of the world’s history— 
the final struggle between democracy 
and autoc racy, as some _ S¢ clety girl 
would gabble her criticism of Victor 
Hugo—hnding him generally too exult- 
ant or too chaotic. 

[he service dawns upon me more and 
more with the glimmering of but a pale 
green moon *midst a world of stars, 
zephyrs, and gigantic oaks. You see, 
when one has drunk with the men in war 
gray-blue, whose faces under the glinting 
steel of their helmets have been heroic- 


lly stamped with the conglomeration of 


hell called the trenches; when you hear 
these big-pulsed volunteers for freedom 
talk of the hearts and honors that await 


them, and that, feeling really worthy of 


uch returns, will really enjoy them; 
when you have seen men wind their 
way, singing the ‘‘ Marseillaise,”’ toward 
the land of death, while you bump 
around on the seat of a bulky truck, 
nearing the front only by night, sharing 
none of the danger and none of the 
rs avery, itis only natural that you 

should feel as Frenchmen call chauffeurs 
of my age—embusqué. 

What right have I to dress up in a 
stvlish khaki uniform, buttoned and 
belted, and parade the gantlet of won- 
drous eyes? Why the important air with 
which I pass down the boulevards of 
Paris, scorning civilians, seeking praise 
I have no right to even the muddy coat 
ofa poilu. I should be shining his shoes 
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instead of tossing a tip with a snobby air 
to the bell-boy who shines my boots at 
the Continental. Perhaps I’m not quite 
as bad, but when I’ve seen the suffer- 
ing I’ve seen, I feel that way. Why, 
I don’t feel at home even to talk to 
the least flower-girl in Paris! I shirk 
to accept the open-hearted hospitality 
of poilus. 

I have no right to the comradeship of 
men who put no price to their lives or, at 
least, who have the grit to stand up for 
some god or other. If aman can’t come 
over here to fight he has no right to share 
with the fighters—to enjoy the beauty 
of a land that’s waging war—to seek the 
sympathy of women in mourning. | 
ought to return immediately to America 
and forget that I had made such a bad 
attempt at giving a hand to a friend, or 
else remain in France and stick by her, 
blood and bone. That’s what a dog can 
do. Why can’t I? Why shouldn’t I? 

This service is the lowest form of war- 
fare. It consists of treading as an ele- 
phant ’midst the gardens of Allah. We 
bang down a dusty, clouded road, ’midst 
grease and oil, with loads of timber and 
shells, to a park a mile or two behind 
danger, and roll back to camp in the 
drizzle and sleet of half night, half 
morning, to sleep. Then we eat—that 
Is quite an event, then we clean cars or 
carry out some orders meant to keep us 
busy, or else we loaf all day and all 
evening and some of the night we gape 
up at the infinite heavens—not there to 
find a ray of glory, thanking us from on 
high, but to ponder over just how the 
weather will be next day. 

In front of a steering-wheel that needs 
hardly to be turned, we sit for hours as 
a china dog, gulping in dust and bounc- 
ing over long roads in the dream that 
we are doing our duty to humanity; that 
we are paying back the debt we owe our 
ancestors who bought our freedom at the 
price of their lives, ambitions, ideals, and 
what else their souls were set on. 

Again, it’s the lowest form of warfare: 
we are the snail crawling slowly, heavily 
all day long in mud and in the far-distant 
echoof bugles, fire, charges, medals, praise. 

This service is a bluff any way you 
turn. Service, danger, heroism, praise, 
glory—all that war contains it mimics. 


It makes a bluff and makes you bluff. 
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You are here in a world of grandeur, 
wonder, miracles, and with men that 
make them, and yet you are not “one 


of them.” 

To be out of a crowd, to have no com- 
rade, brother, to be a hermit, unnoticed, 
un-anything, is a feeling no human can 
stand. As it is now, I am not “‘one of 
them.” 

[he widow in mourning asks me if I 
have been “‘with them;” the café girl 
washes aw ay her p< unt as she hears the 
soldiers are coming back and asks me if 
I am of them.” The little boy 
takes me joyfully by the hand, for he 
thinks something of me, and, pointing to 
his father’s grave, says, “It seems you 
are ‘one of them.’”’ 

You can only be worthy of France’s 
friendship and feel yourself intimately 
connected with the heroes (who are the 
people of your daily contact)—and how 
else could you wish to be connected with 
them?—you can only feel yourself “one 
of them” by doing, offering, taking even 
as they are doing. Otherwise, is one to 
take the tinsel t: issel be fore the eyes of 
all, of a carpet-knight among women, a 
tourist among countries and men? An 
optimist onlooker to the accomplish- 
ments of working humans. 

Why do I think my heart beating in 
time with the heart of France—just be- 
cause I’m here? Why dol put my hands 
in the hands of these brave people? 
Where are my rights, my password, my 
papers? The few shells I’ve seen—why, 
the poilus call them a bore. 

If one intends to live he must reap 
what life spreads out to him. A man 
lives in the true sense of the word, pro- 
portionately to the inspiration he de- 
rives from nature and events. All other 
life is but ephemeral, sensual pleasure. 
If, then, you are to live, you must live 
not in lukewarmness, for its inspiration 
is despicable, worse than criminal; it is 
Flaubert’s everlasting enemy—Bour- 
geoisie; not then in an ‘in-between,’ 
but in the extreme, which Idealism and 
the highest of life commands. 

Most devotedly and appreciatively—I 
await impatiently your answering letter. 

JACK. 


*“one 


My very DEAR Motuer,—I am now 
sion in Paris and many ad- 


on perm 1 f 
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around the may 
pole of my meeting Carlos, 
walks with Bourdelle, and much else of 
excitement, but much as that much may 
seem, it is nothing compared with what 
I have to tell you. 

I have just taken the biggest step of 
my life—not through bewilderment nor 
through morbidness, but coolly and de 
cidedly, obeying a call that for m« 
dominates all the world and its many 
voices. Inasmuch as it has taken the 
best in me, it must necessarily take th 
best in you, and I only hope that now 
that the challenge rings out, the love and 
inspiration you have had in me for 
eighteen years shall not shrink before a 
greater test and a greater source of their 
being. 

I have joined the Aviation! 

This has been no sudden gush of ro 
manticism nor any ceding to influence 
It has been the result of serious and hard 
thinking. I have not treated the matte: 
lightly but assert a firm decision to stick 
to my choice. Just as you are starting 
to worry now, have I worried for th 
past three weeks every day and every 
night. I have solved problems of phi 
losophy. I have weighed material facts; 
I have listened to inspirations; I hav: 
taken in my surroundings, considered 
the past, present, and future, and nov 
that the calcul is done and the time t 
draw up the results of three weeks of 
steady thought has come, I am firm and 
happy to enlist myself even to the last 
drop of my energy in the glorious de 
fense of France and Democracy. 

There are many reasons for my new 
action outside of such allurement as 
glory and prestige. I have told you, 
though, most of them: the choice be- 
tween America and peace or France and 
war; the desire to be “one of them”’ 
over here and to feel fully worthy of 
France’s beauty and her people’s sym 
pathy; the desire to be able to say wit! 
pride that I have done something real it 
the greatest of all struggles; the horror 
of shirking when boys like me are dying; 
the thousand and one other minor rea 
sons that turn by turn assail me stronge! 
and harder day by day as I remain in th 
new world of Europe. There are two 
dominant reasons, however: The first 1 
a law; the second a call. 


ventures are whirling 
youth: 
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understand, a life without a 


\s you 
| 


hilosophy and an ideal is worthless 
Krom my first age of understanding | 
have given my body and soul to the wor- 


hip of an ideal. Itis what has made me. 
letter some time ago I gave you 
philosophy of life that is what | 
sider the necessary system of living 
that life mav be lived to the 
| highest God made possible for Man. 


greatest 


[nasmuch as | am an idealist, it 1s my 
t to I the law ot extremes and 
each tep of my life to its very 
me. That and that only can make 
me little spark of divinity in my 
in existence that every man strives 
That is the frst reason | must 
the law laid down by the philoso 
fimy life. Nolukewarmness can be 
t d Lhe ]’ re must be pel 
nd ma 1's / ig } 1s alwavs his 
It is his living Art, his breathing 
the greatest work he leaves be 

nim 
1 | second dominating reason 1s a 


SO far the re has be ena soldi r-poe t, 
of the woods, a poet of all, but as 
there has been no poet of the airs 
unknown, untfelt, 
Vel worshiped as God’s own 
ymbol of the highest 
Nor as vet, has the re 
of col- 
vondrous workings among the skies 
iewing the earth and seas; none of 

t has come to us. No originality has 


ond rl inds 


1 
but ¢ 


un 


ids, Or as the 
ngs of men. 


painter of the airs; none 


imagination wander with it and lead 
n into the making of an artist of the 


Such a call to my youth almost 
as the sacred voice of a duty to 
inkind It has set a new world of 
ymiuse, hopes, light, happiness, and 
uty within me. \m I to refuse 


gates of Heaven for 
is through earth’s trodden, dark- 
| should not only feel like a 
ker toward mankind, but a criminal 

soul and a suicider to myself, were 


fuse the 


opening ¢g 


Wwan- 


| ads? 


to re golden burst of a new day. 


in | 


ote every 


not rise to the opportunity and 


inch of me to the attain- 
vent of its heights? For once in my life 


neal the 


of a supreme ideal, of a 
uty, of a mighty work sweep down on 


VOICE 


e from its grandeur in silence and 
night 
[hose are the two dominant rea- 
CXXXVIT No. 8 


()} 
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Much as you must be enraged by 
now, you will have to admit that they 
are all important. I have a love 
and consideration for you, as you know, 


ons 
preat 


but more than any love on earth must | 
be true to my ideal. 
able though it may seem to have joined, 
| will not attempt to surround the ser 
vice with gauzy veils of pink and blue. 


Many do not 


However reason 


It is a dangerous service. 
come back. It is a serious busine SS, hard 
study, hard work, hard tght. You'll no 
longer have a son in the truck service, 
No longer one 
who tends to he Ip | rance, but a son who 
offers to sacrifice his life for France. Just 


but a son in the aviation. 


so much greater as my new service has 


become, SO much the greater re 
and if the 
is worthy of a true 
thank God that 
of you. | ap 
peal to that admiration and to that high 
inspiration you said came to you from 


me. 


ason can 
you have to be proud of me, 
love you have 11) me 
Roman mother, you wil 


you have a child worthy 


I put it to a test now, and hope 
that, being deeply rooted in vou! he art, 
it shall not fail to soar still higher and, 


instead of needless grief, rejoice in the 
light of my recent decision. \ true 
mother, attached to her country and 


hopeful in her son, could only be thank- 
ful that her son had realized that love 
and hope she had so long placed in him. 
Considet the not 
but as the glorious realization of all the 


event as regrettable, 
hopes you had placed in me and the 
nobility you had prayed to see reflected 
within me. | think, , that I have 
at last a right to call myself a man. I 
feel like a New Russia. When I come 


back to you you will tind in me, I hope, 


not the statuette of a child and a 
mother’s son, but the monument of a 
man and a mother’s protector. You 


know, also, that I have usually been of a 
Well, now, by 
the world just seems one happy burst of 
sunshine. 

Hoping you feel as wonderfully happy 
as | am, 


brooding nature. love! 


Affe ct mately, 


JACK. 


Paris, August 7th, 1917 

My Brave Litrie Motuer,—To-day 
[ am happier, perhaps, than I have been 
before in my life. | 


have successfully 
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passed the rather hard examinations to 
‘OTp 


the aviation and perhaps, if my 


work of training is equally successful, to an 
othce! hip, which at my young age can 


be considered rather honorable. ‘To be 
a leade in a volunteer Service, where 
there is no test, is somewhat of an ad- 
vantage, but to gain an ofhcership in the 
army toward which the whole world 
turns is an honor that any boy of nine- 


teen can be proud ot. | ce rtainly Inte nd 
to devote all my efforts toward that. 


\s | said before, [ am rejoicing to- 
day, not as a boy returning from a long 
term at school, but as a man who 1s 
distinctly proud to have taken the first 
great step in life that shall lead him to su- 
periority and to have overcome all pri- 
mary obstacles from hesitation to exami- 
nations in the fulfilling of such a heavy 
task. Immediately I shook hands for 
not less than a quarter of an hour with 


my chum, who also passed then. After 
ten days’ | rushed to ordet a 
new aviation uniform, the latest a 
Paris, and then to the Café de la Paix, 
feasted on chocolate ice-cream 


handshakes of 


gathe re d 


pove rVe 


where | 
and the 
many of the friends I 
last return to Paris. 


S\ mpathe TIC 
have 
about me since my 


[ am not bubbling and spurting with 


excitement, but quietly listening to an 
eternal murmuring of happiness within 
me a steady, unfailing flow of joy and 
content. 

By the way, | passed the physical 


exams to day with the highest marks. 
Lhe 11 ntal exam 1S Just to hnd out what 


kind of a boy you are, so I got by per- 
fectly. 

It’s all over. | await my official ac- 
eptance, which I am pretty sure of get- 
ting. Of course I’m a little impatient, 
though. I ordered a wonderful uniform, 
khaki with gold aviator’s buttons! 


Just walt until you see youl little boy in 
his aviator’s outht standing next to his 
aeroplane, ready to mount the winds and 
review the mighty fortresses of the Ger- 
Just how would you like to 
through the hangars, intro- 
duced to the legion of heroes, and carried 
over the land of France at three 
hundred kilometers an hour by the little 
back in America could only 


' 
man line S 
he shown 


SOE 


boy who 


dream of such living poetry! 
| want to get out to training-school 
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perhaps that doesn’t sound good!) right 

away, but in the army you have to wait, 
wait, wait, and then wait more! 
I’m dying to get to work, but | may have 
to finish this service out yet horrors! 


SOME 


Paris, Sept. 5, 1917 
My pear Mortuer,—I go to training 
camp in the most beautiful country of 


Krance, this autumn. \fter three 
months’ training proportional — to 
weather conditions—I will know all 


about aeroplanes, motors, and_ tactic 
and fighting. I will have passed semi 
final exams and will be a full-fledged 
aviator pilot with the grade of a first 
lieutenant of the U. S. Army, in whos: 
will be. 

[ am enlisted now as a private for thi 
duration of the war and will not get m 
stripes for some three months, when | 
am sent to the front to fly. 

First let me tell you that the worst 
part of flying is learning it. If I get 
through school I shall feel like a dog get 
ting through his adolescence. 

Now there are different types of ma 
chines, but they can be divided into two 
\t first you are sent into the 
then if 
you are wanted and are capable, you ar 
into the with the 
aristoc rats of the game. 

First class: Bombing 
plane or triplane. 

Second class: Observation machines 

Third Liaison machines—the 
latter USE d in dire ct contact with the ad 
vance of infantry and to foretell the 
ground and the enemy’s forces during 
the attack. 

The first class is at the mercy of the 
more speedy, one-plane fighting ma 
chines that make up the second class 
They have a short wing spread—a place 
for the pilot only, who shoots his own 
gun and has the duty of sweeping down 
on the enemy’s machines of Class I and 
killing their occupants and riddling up 
the machine with bullets. They are, of 
course, fired on by those of Class I, but 
their suppleness in maneuvering and 
their speed give them the advantage of 
the duel. You see, the first 
machines are not meant to fight or duel 
or chase except in defense. Sometimes 
machines of the first class are protected 


Service I 


4 lasse S. 


first and most dangerous class; 


sent second class, 


machines, _ bi 


class: 


class 








NOs t the second the duel ma- 
es; sometimes they fly in fleets, 
metimes alone. (hey consist of the 
st dangerous service and of the less 


e from the public. lo receive a 


el machine 1s almost a reward, since 


then attain a right to the throne of 


terms, of 


‘ pub el Or, IN aviation 
ecoming an “ace,” with a few German 
ichines m youl list ot victories that 


teadily with medals and 
se and stripes, if 
i and keep you! 
t’s all very dang I want you to 
fact, and am not at- 
Statistics 


Mmcreases along 


if you've got the 


nerve, 





rOUS, 
re alize that 


] 
npting to hide it trom you 


that hfty per cent. never come 
ck from their soarings 1n the skies of 
In the offensive of Champagne, 


killed. 


aviators out of ten were 
But inasmuch as it 1s usually a question 
ra s dl d | headedness and Con 
ition, | think you can be fully con 

tin ( 

One very nice thing all my 7m1o0r 
tion is in the aviation and will all 
and Hy and risk together. It 1S 
lerful to think that for three years 
twenty Dovs who went to school 
ther, and learned of football, studies, 
jokes that they crossed the ocean 


gether and disembarked on a toreign 
explored the coun- 
that the Vy went 


that there they 
and cities toge the rs 


the Service and received 
ir Da 5 q together; that after 
rth of a vear of that they went to 


Hninyeg Camp and learne d to use wings 
| smile at danger together; that they 
n Hew in the great war, for its dura- 
n together, and that crossing back to 
\merica together, they returned arm in 
m to a wide horizon of peace—tinted 
th an undying warming glow of glory 
d stirred with the luring breezes of a 
cesstul future. 
Most youl devoted 


J ACK, 


lovingly 


Tours, France, Sept. 11, 

My very DEAR Mortner,—I have ar- 
ved at camp and don’t know what to 
vake of it. \t least nothing has ever 
wonder 


IQI7 


ade me so I guess it 


nust be big and have 


more; 
more than a me- 
in fact, | think that, 
you 


Anic al side to it; 
othe I 


pleasure, 


dee p 


K ¢ every 
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can enyoy the more as you go 


only 
along. 
My trip down was gay and we ar 
rived in lours very happy to discover 
ourselves so near civilization, for camp 
city... It 
1S situated on a big plain where a 


is a short auto ride from the 
rare 
bit of woods and a few house S bre ak the 
horizon. | he sky Occuple S *most every 
thing of the view and it takes you a cou 
ple of days to get used to its brightness. 
It’s like being on the ocean. 

he camp is large and comfortable, 
with German prisoners, Moroccans, Sen- 
and Anamites, to build them up 
and perfect them. A large restaurant- 
canteen with a piano is handy; mechan- 
ics tend to the numerous machines off in 


galese, 


the large brown hangars. Some 
make the beds, cook, and wash the dishes 
while a barber, a tailor, a 


Most 


the instruc- 


women 


real dishes; 
bath-house, are all on the grounds 
of the pupils are American; 
called monitors) and high ofthcers 


With a few extras, such as 


tors 
are French. 
trucks, ambulances, signal-posts, et« 
you have the whole outht. 


We get up at 5 A.M. awtful!), have 
breakfast and get out to the held by 


flying until 9:30; 
vou see the heat 1s bad for flying. Then 
, and lunch 


O:30, when we Start 
we have a lecture until 10:3 
at 11. From 11 to 3 P.M. we 
lute rest, and believe me, we 
have found out that flying is going to be 
not only but strenuous. Every 
day two trucks leave for town and let 
you wander around 


have abso 
need it! | 


tiring, 


fours at your Case 


until 3:30, when we have ater. Then 
we have lecture until 4:3 then we 4y 
until 7:30, and eat at 8:15. We usually 


climb into bed immediately afterward; 
though we can stay out all night if we 
but that is absolute insanity if a 
man doesn’t intend to smash his machine 


wish; 


up the next day. 
You have to go through 
schools. First you just follow the move 


humerous 


ments of your pilot; then he lets you 
gradually take control until he perfects 
you in the landing-school. Landing 1s 
the most delicate of all flying. Then 
you go into the solo class; then the spiral, 
the triangle, and finally graduate at th 
end of a time proportionate with the 
i | 1euten- 


weather, and receive your Ist 


ant’s commission. 
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he nrst few days we wate he d othe rs 
gO up; it Was interesting fol the time, 
but we didn’t learn much. However, 


from the very start we have all been 


feeling great and a hne current of com- 
as never | have seen. 
walked from the 


rade ship CII ulate 


lhe tirst evening | 


dinner-table about twenty vards to 
where stretched the main held, and 
where, forbidden sight, men came SWoOOp- 
ing down or went soaring up almost 
within hand’s-reach. What I had found 


a rare treat in the movies was now going 
but | could 
hardly believe that this was actually the 


on before my eye In reality; 
dreadful, sublime aviation school 
and that these mere boy 
thei bh 

hand were not more than the 

pets of actual student pilots. 
possibl that this boy 
studied | atin with, 
in his poilu’s coat, was t 


heroic, 
s who came jok- 
ph helmets In One 
mere pup- 

Was it 
had 
and this kid, smiling 


he man of to 


Ing along in 


whom | 


day, and the One nn whom the vovern 
ment was spe nding a littl fortune that 


within a few months he might be one of 


those most vital single factors 1n the 
war? [hat Bill was conquering the air, 


and that all of them could do so much, 

beyond me. But then I felt 
myself grow bigger r; I knew 
had I faced such danger, and yet 
not afraid. Before I had been frightened 
by exams, matches, people, but 
felt above fear through the 
immensity of noblene 


ger invoked 


was quite 
that nevel 


| Was 


now | 
myself rise 


Ss th it much dan- 


One morning the lieutenant assigned 
us toa Monitol Wi packed into a truck 
ith some fifteen other boys and made 
for one of the auxiliary helds, where we 


waited for the with the 


During 


monito! 
that 


brought out bre ad, 1am, milk, and yea;©rs 
| 


ma- 


chine time a peasant 


W hile the Pig antic 


tO us, which we ate Pig 
un ina disk of orange came up over the 
slate root of a 


| he n one, 


purple house. 


peasant 

two, and two more planes 
hummed through the air, out of 
the tinted morning skies and, shutting 
off thei 
Swe yped over oOul heads, and landed, 
a little Vhe pupils 
gathered around their teachers and some 


came 


eliding down, 


motors, Came 


Some with jarring 


put on their helmets for flight. 
incident: We ar- 


[ wear 13} on my wrist; 


Here IS a 


rived on | riday; 


CUTIOUS 


MONTHLY 





MAGAZINI 


in the class, and I fly on ma- 


we af&rt h 
chine No. 13. That’s good luck 1 
Krance. 


Now I have been here four days, and, 
though the Americans ar¢ have 
seen four accidents of which one might 
have proved fatal, since he cut the wings 
off on some trees and spiked head first 
into the road. ‘They don’t let you get 
near the machine, though, for the sight 
of a friend hurt or killed would be bad 
for a beginner. I have a friend here who 
saw a double smash-up and death, and 
he hasn't been the Same since. He’s less 
indifferent and much more sympathetic. 


Pil re 


Or rd, 


st awhile now. 


Tu 

I now find that I must avoid all senti- 
mentality. Since my first whack at the 
controls | hate discovered that aviation, 
at hrst, in the learning, 
absolute annulment of emotion, sensi- 
imagination, etc., not only 
when two thousand meters up in space, 


necessitates an 
tiveness, 


but all day long one must cultivate low- 
All one *s senses and 
lherefore 
I will merely sketch to you my impres- 
sion on my first flight. It will be the 
only I can allow myself. 

Going off the ground is slowly seeing 


down mate rialism. 
imagination must be dulled. 


sentimentality 


the pe asant house S and vards be low you, 


until you them as toys; 
then undet the 


vourself miles up in the air, hanging in 


seem to own 


setting sun you realiz 


space by two thin wings and slowly pro 
eressing by the deafening motor and 
mad propeller OoOvel the woodland vil- 
lages blurred in the rose dusk of sunset 
Your machine will dip on a wing and 
then rise face to the big glow of that set 
ting sun over the infinite horizon hills 
Face to this gigantic hearth of red light, 
you suddenly realize that the space you 
are floating 1n 1s a breathing medium—a 
vast, colossal god in whose arms you are 
lying as a speck in the infinite. Then it 
comes upon you that your wings are too 
small; that the nervous whirling and 
pounding of the engine and propeller in 
front of you is a vain attempt; that it is 
merely a machine fashioned by man, 
able to fail! That it vainly attempts to 
rise in a forbidden world inasmuch as 
through the fathoms of sunset space 


about you are forces vast and unknown 











A POE! 


calm now, but in a second fercer than 

human-explored cyclones or waves 
landslides; beyond those 
it trail around the earth and that are 
ly the droppings-off of those main big 
ments of space, the ones that fash- 
ed the spheres and the comets and 
ones that can juggle and destroy the 


forces far 


ititudinous worlds in their embrace. 
that 


u feel man cannot challenge 
se higher fundamentals, these un- 
wn mediums, and that your motor 


it attempts constantly to rise on the 
tle wings far above their mother earth 
at any mo- 
it to slide, snap, and be crumpled as 
it of paper, along with you. That ts 
generalimpression I gathered through 
minutes of first flight. 
\ couple of dips took the stoma h out 


vain, fragile, and ready 


me, made my ears feel funny, and 
de me feel like having a bottle of 
ra-peppy champagne shoot to my 


d. ‘Those dips were the only positive 


sical sensations. Rising 1s inspiring; 


ling down to earth is restful after the 
un, but you feel sorry when yout 
els once again “‘tax1’’ you across the 


1. 
lhe next day I had my second flight. 


eady allowed take the 


we were to 
n control, once in the air. I came 
vn with the conviction that | could 
er make an aviator. My hrst at- 
Ipt at the wheel of a car did not leave 


vithout le SS than great hopes, but | 
t myself incapable ot ever being able to 


¢ correctly in space and tend to all 
necessaries at once, when at the 
rhtest mistake you are finished. | 
not afraid at all, but most unconh- 


in the least bit of a future. 
Howeve r, wnen | rot down | decided 


—< 
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that the next time my turn came to get 
on my helmet and climb in I would tak: 
that manct a ba and that 
machine around to the gale as | damn 
pleased, making myself at home and 
sure, or that I would, in attempting it, 
break my neck. 
nothing. That night | impatiently slept 
off the few hours to 5 A.M. But it rained 


SWINE 


I was bent on fying o1 


a little and we couldn’t go up. The next 
day (that’s this a.m.) I went out and 


waited my turn while the sun came up 
and separated all the clouds and _ pros- 


pects of bad weather. [| got in, we 
tested the motor, and off. The sun 
shone bright and I said to myself, as 
though in a hammock: ‘Fine day to 
day; the country will look pleasant. 
We'll enjoy the trip. Ah! We're up.” 


I was getting bored with the earth! | 
waited for the Finally, at 
hundred meters, after passing ovet 
other plane, my pilot tapped me on the 
back. I took the controls and calmly 
remembered what | by. 
For rocking, the top of the front top 
plane and the horizon. For level flight, 
the vertical position of the 
ment down 
front wings. 


signal. two 


an 


Was to uid 


reinforce 
and the 
The weather was calm 

no “bumps’—no “pockets.” | 
running the old boat as I had intended 
to—like a man. When the 
ovel the were accomplished 
Between confident running of the plan 
or smash up, | had gained the former, 
and believe me, how I did enjoy it. Now 
I must go ahead, for I much to 
learn and resist and conquer, inasmuch 


bars up between 
Was 


trip Was 


results 


have 


as I intend to make an aviator. 
Most lovingly, from your devoted 
aviator, 
J Ac K 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 











(Case 


The 


lq a CUCASIONALLY ti 
(* J " 
- Y i ten | i pe 
i j rect el o () 
nollie <j d fat 
vork toget to st 
what I 1 ay | d 
SOF ‘to. There is the mule 
t Instance that lid t vet rt the 
irm bo inti Ite i I r it 
lemust 
Private | ndi if t ( nt 
laundry bill, which 1 I] 
the system ordained tri 
miles and was indorsed | t I | 
generals ind el ,. ornel m 
lhen there he ( t 4 
hict not t hnished. N k 
if it ever Il be inished 
cal hy SI ( Mii \\ le ( t rc 
mon sen for there just thing 
ti tf must me er | ippel ( en 
ind the system must not m«¢ for the 
result of this unnatural meeting ad- 
1i¢ 
It began by | te t Be { 
the Personal Equipment D1 Ft 
Department tf Ordnance, sa ¢ to him 
self, as he looked with disapproval at 
hich he held in his hand 


bandolee | 
‘How can | tell] if the lar r | thine 


fits as it should?” He spoke th inter 
sity, fol Beam) h was a perfect! I t 
He also had i langerou th ugt t l 

ing belief in intelligence It was Beam 
ish’s theory that if you study long 
enough on a thing you can find the a1 
ver tot Li Itenant onarp Be amish’ 


} ; 
assistant, camouflaged his admurati 
tor his superiot othcer by his irrepress 
ble cheertulness. His theory was that 


intelligence had the same drawl 


radium it was found in small quanti 
ties, and its effects were ofte leadly 
Be imish 


Wa>wte he d 


He 


his 


whe mn masse d 


who Was sitting, he ad in his hands, 


staring at the bandoleer, w 


laid across his knees 


Of 
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B ee 
‘I was right!” Sharp prattled to } 
Wile He | KING t 1¢ 
| re | } } t +} 
ties, Miss Wile ‘ 
\ te 1 lone time Be r h Ok 
k ! t it | i | 
} { rr I 
WI 
| 
tl I Tak 
kK ( t elt Y« t 
t tl 4] y 
t 
{ 
f 
| ‘ { \ I 
Ws] 1] 
1] 
‘What Joamiisl ) 
little too he ' id 
| 
t h | t ; } 
()} } t ! 
' iT T ‘ T) rT | 
| | 
? ] 
> m red l ( 
“Whe ad ( t } 
quired 
‘Where | ! , ] } 
rore, VI \\ | el 
P Vr el t 
| t | | te t ] 
1 
Re nN} in | e7\ ty ' 
, 
y yk a r ple 
| k ! Y I IS! I - t 
ee | a 7 ' “Te @ 
eq pn t 1k 9 latt rf \ ud 
seem t ratne tl t wi t | i nt 
+4 9 
\ 1 1t me t 1 t 
Be imish,”’ plead | Sharp, “that 
ire going to put this through 
You kno vourselt what our de 
old country 1s lik You know whet! 
it 18 easy to squeeze thi os out of tft 
fatherland. You want it, don’t you, bs 
fore peace ts declared? If you need 
reais | Boas fe? 
steal it, borrow it, buy it yourself 
[his article,”’ said Be amish, with 
cision, “is needed by the Ordnance, 
the department is gong t pay torit 
7 





CHI 


O spake Zarathustra!’ 
his chief's departing back 
s letter, Miss Wiley, 
‘It is requested that arrange- 
dictated; then he paused. 
le had not long in the service. 
ould Say should | Say, "y 
n instructed by the Chief of Ordnance 
request’? he asked. 
Miss Wile \ had not been long In the 
either, but 


CASE OI 


S said Sharp 


“Take 


and see what 
pp ns. 


it ne 


bee Nn 
that, Ol 


Srie¢ replied, deci- 


Vice, 





ly, ‘The latter, I think, Lieutenant 
rp | ran 
‘l am instructed by the Chief of 
irdnance to request that arrangements 
nade for the purchase of one bust 
‘You will have to tell what it is 


ded for,”” Miss Wiley reminded him. 


‘I am too modest,” said Sharp. 


You could say, ‘It is for the good of 
: ervice,’” suggested Miss Wiley. 
That’s it, of course,” Sharp con- 
rred. 
lhis letter reads,’ said Miss Wiley, 
February 1. | am instructed by the 
ef of Ordnance to request that ar- 
gements be made for the purchase 


one bust form. ‘This bust form is 
ded for the rood of the service.” 
“Wait until the major sees that!’ said 


irp. “I bet that there ‘Il be one bust 


the Ordnance 
Major Colt struggled all day with red 


pe. He started in the morning with a 


less in 


rm the 


nk face He ended at night with a 
rple one And the order of his office 
that all desks should be cleared 

ry night. **Have vou been through 

se letters, Lieutenant?” he asked 


amish. 
“a es. Major,” re pli d Re amish. 
“All right, they?” 
to sign them, whil 


aQ©re said he, re ach- 
g from another 


sk Sharp watched with a merry eye. 


ru 


In the Supply Section Captain Gifford 
d Lieutenant Green worked in har- 
It was their theory that the 
Ordnance was entirely composed of nuts 

ho were likely to ask the War Depart- 
for anything from goldfish to 
rarters; and it was their chief joy to 
pick over the morning mail and to note 


;' . 
the quaint requests. 


ony 


ment 


“Just glance at this, will you, Cap- 


Int said Green 
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“My God! What are they doing down 
in the Personal Equipment?” asked Gif 
ford. “VW hy, they don’t even knx Ww how 
to spell it—a ‘bust form’! 
a broken form?” 

‘“That’s not what it is,”’ explained his 
subordinate. “It’s what you make 


Do they mean 


dresses on.” 

‘Well, one hears strange things about 
the Ordnance. No wonder the Senate 
gets so suspicious,” said Captain Gifford 
“Whiling away the time, | suppose, un- 
til the government gets ready 
ordinate again. Nothing to do but dress- 
make. But you’d think they’d find a 
manlier sport, wouldn’t you?” 

“One can’t blame them too much,” 
said Green. “* They’re reorganized again, 
you know. 


to co- 


| hey have to have some way 
of passing the time.” 

Captain Gifford wrote upon the requi- 
sition, “Referred to be procured and 
Suc h ac tion be take nas deemed de sirable 
and expedient,” and signed it “‘ By Order 
of the Chief of Ordnance.” 

Thus fortihed, the requisition went to 
the Mail and Record Room, where it 
received the number “ M. T. C. 471.300 
000/485." From there it went to the 
Chief of Supplies. 

Captain Clark was a lank and mild- 
mannered man. His imagination was 
arrested by this requisition. “I wonder is 
it,” he thought, “‘and yet, how can it be? 
Still, it is—the same as Aunt Hattie uses 
at home ! Now, who the devil do you sup- 
pose needs a bust form for the Ordnance, 
and what’s classification? Who 
would one suppose would know that?” 
Suddenly a picture came before his 
mind’s eye—the home life of his col- 
league, Major Hotchkiss. He the 
mayjor’s three daughters working round 


its 


Saw 


bust forms through an open sitting-room 
door. He remembered Hotchkiss groan- 
ing: 

at it all the time, Clark 
always one of those Sallies with a piece 
of drapery around her—and they wonder 
why I stay at the club!’ 

“He should know,” he thought. “He 
lives in a hotbed of bust forms!’ With 
the letter in hand he strolled to a near-by 
desk and asked, in a mild, inoffensive 
voice: 

a what 
would come under?” 


* They’ re 


wonder classification that 
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THE CASE 
out a proposal and bid,” Beamish told 
Sharp, coldly. 

“Miss Wiley,” began Sharp, with 
acerbity, ““how did you happen to let 
this requisition go out like this?” 

“Tt’s entirely my fault, Miss Wiley, | 
assure you, for having had confidence in 
Lieutenant Sharp.” 

“Tl go out for the bid, Lieutenant 
Beamish,” Sharp of- 
fered, with eagerness. 

‘T’ll go myself,” said 
Beamish, stiffly. 

Lieutenant Beamish 
looked upon a 


depart- 
with 


the 
same with 
which a dog looks upon 
ahornets’ nest. Vague 
but humiliating memo- 
ries clamored about him 


ment store 


conhdence 


as he approac hed Ze ng- 
felt & Weston’s. 

Woman 
him a redoubtable force 
ways were at 
variance with all the 
fruitful pursuits of man, 
for Lieutenant Beamish 
in private life had led an 
€ xistence shelte red from 
women. He was an en- 
gineer and had spent 
much of his time in 
sparsely inhabited dis- 
tricts, and this had per- 
mitted him to evade 
many of those pressing 
problems which society 
puts toone. His attitude 
toward women might 
have been summed up 
in vague distrust and a less vague but 
unacknowledged curiosity. 

All the things that he feared of them 
were summarized in a department store. 
There femininity stalked unchecked. 
Crowds of well-dressed and earnest 
women surged up and down relentlessly, 
all apparently knowing exactly what 
they wanted and where they were going. 
Rows of saleswomen, adequate and mag- 
nificent, flanked the aisles. A man in 
such a borne along in the 
stream like a log at flood tide, undirected 
and unresisting. 

Vor. CXXXVII N S19 14 
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With a feeling akin to desperation 
Beamish plunged through the revolving 
[he tide bore him along. He 
tried to frame the words, ‘* Where are 
bust forms?” He could not. He had 
wandered through an area where ladies’ 
suits were displayed. He walked past 
a counter of perfumeries and rounded 
a promontory occupied by toilet articles 


doot Ss. 


WANTED IT FOR 


YOUR WIFI 


in distressing variety; and now, having 
come into the comparatively calm area 
of brocaded silks, he paused. He grew 
more and more self-conscious, for the 
saleswomen stared at him. How could 
he know that it was approvingly? 

He was in no wise reassured by hearing 
a female voice cry behind him: ‘‘Why, 
Ned! How good-looking you are in your 
uniform!”’ 

He turned to find his mother’s friend, 
Mrs. Westerly, one of the few women 
that spelled neither mystery nor danger 
to Beamish. 
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“T wish I could help you—you look so 
lost; but I’m sure that Charlotte will. 


Charlotte,” she said, plucking the arm of 


a very young woman, “do help out this 
poor man with his shopping!” 

She took her departure, and, as one 
lost, Beamish watched her comfortable 
departing back. Then he heard a shy 
little voice saying with a slight lisp: 

“1 didn’t understand your name. All 
| heard Was ‘Ned.’” 
**Beamish is my 
ish,” he contribute d. 

hen eyes met, and then she looked 
away; but he had time to observe that 
she had a funny, humorous mouth, that 
it Was very red, and that her eyes were 


Ne d Be am- 


hame. 


very large and trusting. 

“Mrs. Westerly said you were shop- 
ping—”’ she suggested. 

“Yes,” faltered poor Beamish. 

(he tension was getting desperate. 
Miss Harding now cast about for some- 
thing to say, but apparently found noth- 
ing She allowed silence of the most 
devastating sort to drift in 
them, for she was devoid of all those 
helpful ways with which glibber young 
women bridge over difhculties of this 
kind. The silence endured. Their mu- 
tual embarrassment shut them off from 
the rest of the world. It was like being 
shipwrecked ona desert island. ‘| he n it 
was that Beamish saw that she was em- 
barrassed, more embarrassed than he 
was, and at this unwonted emotions of 
tenderness and service 1n- 
vaded him. He longed to put her at her 
and yet all his de speration could 


between 


desires for 


ease, 
invent was: 

“Don’t be afraid of me, because I am 
awfully afraid of you.” 

Her shy gaze swept him. “Are you?” 
she asked, smiling at him for the first 
time. “‘Why?” she inquired, with her 
upsetting simplicity. 

‘“‘l am not used to girls!” muttered 
Beamish. Apparently she liked this an- 
swer. ‘And,’ he added, “I am not 
used to department stores.” 


“One can see that,” she admitted. 


“Mrs. Westerly said I was to help you.” 
And then it came over Beamish that he 
could not have Charlotte Harding help 
him to get this object. 

all tell you what I’ve got to do,” 
said Beamish, in desperation. “I’ve got 
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to send some flowers to some one. Per- 
haps you’d help me do that?” 

‘“There’s a very nice flower-shop 
almost next door,’ Miss Harding sug- 
gested. 

Shyness again engulfed both of them. 
Beamish managed to remark: 

“Tt is a pleasant day.” 

To which Miss Harding 
“Very.” 

“I say,” Beamish, “‘this_ will 
never do. If you are going to help me 
we will both have to get over it.” 

“But I can’t! said Charlotte. 
just naturally born this way.” 

* Don’t you think you can get over it 
if | can?” asked Beamish, with his ac- 
customed earnestness. 

She tipped het head to one side and 
again swept her shy glance over him 
“Tcantwy,” she answered, witlequal ear- 
nestness, as they entered the ower-shop. 

“What kind of lowers am I going to 
send?’ he asked, helplessly. 

“To whom are you sending them? 


replied, 


said 


“Pm 


Is it for an older woman, or is it’’—her 

Voice faltered at this " $0F a eirl?”’ 
‘These,’ Beamish replied, on the 

Inspiration of the moment, “are for my 


aunt. 

He thought of his aunt Matilda, sit- 
ting massive and firm in front of her 
fireplace, on whose mantel reposed in 
the exact center an Empire clock flanked 
by two large cloisonné vases. He could 
imagine her lifting up her lorgnette and 
viewing his card as she remarked, 
“Edward must be unhinged!” It was 
her word for peculiar conduct of any 
sort. As he gave the name and address 
he saw ripple over Miss Harding’s face 
an expression that was like the reflection 
of laughter. He regarded her question- 
ingly. There was a little silence, and in 
a small voice she remarked in explana- 
tion: 

“T know your aunt!” 

For a second Beamish looked at Char- 
lotte with dismay. Then both of them 
laughed. It was the sort of laugh that 
cements a friendship. Both of them 
understood perfectly why it was that 
Beamish was sending flowers to his aunt. 

“She c7// be surprised!’ said Char- 
lotte Harding, in her demure little voice. 

“If she survives the shock,” Beamish 
admitted. At that they laughed again. 
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‘Now what flowers do é want r he 

tinued, in the tone of one who says, 
‘Now we have come to the real business 
at hand.” 

‘How did you happen to think of it?” 
she inquired. ‘* Putting off the evil day 
this way—lI mean.” 

‘Inspiration!’ Beamish said, proudly. 

i; Despe ration’ she corrected. 


‘Partly,”’ Beamish admitted; ‘‘but 

u’ve got to get it through with some- 
time, you know.” 

They were in front of the depart- 


ment store again. “Just plunge in with 
our eyes shut and tell me what you 
int.” 

“Tt 3 


it is—a bust forn Beamish 


faltered, miserably. 
“@O-hf” Miss Harding. hei 
iendship had been progressing like a 


said 


ttle boat blown by the wind over a 
fair sea Now the wind died and a fog 
came up 


Beamish looked down at his compan- 
n with dismay. What ailed her? He 
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could not tell. She was displeased with 
him. Why? It was just one ot those 
mysterious things that women were al- 
Ways springing on you. It had all been 
so pleasant a moment before that he had 
almost forgotten she was a girl—at least 
this was the naive way he had put it to 
himself. He wanted to cry aloud, 
a What is the matter ee The words failed 
him, for somehow had removed 
herself to a distance; and the worst of it 
was that he sensed unmistakably that 
she was suffering. He had hurt her feel- 
ings. But how? 

She now performed the feat so impos- 
sible for Beamish. Going up to a floor- 
man, she asked, resolutely, ‘‘ Where are 
bust forms?” 

‘Elevator to the fourth floor; three 
aisles over,” replied this gentleman. 

They progressed in silence to the ele- 
In silence they walked the three 


she 


Vator. 
aisles. 
sii ere they are!’ his companion said, 
here they his companiot 1 

in a toneless voice. 





““ PERMIT ME, MISS CAROLINDA 


BEAMISH” 


LIEUTENANT 
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It was now Beamish’s cue, there being 
faced the situation. 
*T don’t wish to buy this now,” he ex- 
plained. a bid on it 
for the Ordnance, you know.” 

“For what?” his companion inquired. 

“Why, for my division. For the Ord- 
For the Personal Equipment,” 
Beamish explained. ‘I want it to try 
bandolee rs on, you know.” 

*O-h!” said Miss Harding. ‘The 
as it had 


no escape; he 


**T have to get 


nance. 


sun 
had come out as surprisingly 
gone in. 


“What dia 


for?” Beamish inquired. 


you suppose | wanted it 


“Why | supposed,” she faltered, 
“vou wanted it for your wite!” 
“And that was why!” thought Beam- 


ish with heady and irrational joy. 
Again they shouted with laughter. 
\s the obliging sales manager made 
out the bid, “‘Heaven knows when [ll 
get this through!” Be amish remarked. 
“Why don’t you have it sent over 
right away—on approval?” asked Miss 
Harding. 
“We'll 
once cn the sale S Manager agree d, briskly. 
Beamish hurried back to his office as 
a familiar haven after a 
perilous adventure in unfamiliar seas. 
He had been spendthrift of the one thing 
lacking America in the 
the war—time. The adventure had cost 
him three hours and twenty-seven min- 
utes. It had also cost him $4.75 and his 
But these losses he did 
His only thought Was to 


send it ovel by special at 
one who seeks 


prose cution of 


peace of mind. 
not consider. 


retrieve the precious minutes. He hur- 
ried Miss Wiley through the letters: 


* War Department, Office of the Chief 


of Ordnance Personal Equipment divis- 
ion. 

“It is requested that arrangements be 
made for the purchase of one bust form 
as per inclosed proposal and bid. 

‘1. From the firm of Zengfelt & Wes- 
ton at 709 Blank Street, Washington, 
D.C. Price as per enclosed bid. 

‘2. This article 1s not listed in the 
schedule of General Supplies 

**3. And itis needed in work in the Ord- 
“CHIEF OF ORDNANCE. 

= By 


nance, 


With this was inclosed the bid, price 


subject to change after nve days. He 
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had just sent it on to Major Colt’s desk 
when the telephone rang. 

“It’s the sales manager from Zeng- 
felt & Weston’s,”” Miss Wiley reported. 
““He says he sent your purchase, but 
they won’t let his man in without a pass. 
Phe doorkee pel eved the messengel like 
a suspicious character.” 

“Very proper!” murmured Sharp. 
a | he doot keepe I believe S woman’s place 
is in the home. Maybe, too, he’s read 
about the Trojan horse.” 

“But,” continued Miss Wiley, ignor- 
ing Sharp, according to the ofhce habit, 
“the man is still waiting down-stairs, 
and if you'll send down—’ 

“Certainly,” said Sharp, springing up. 
“Tl escort the lady up.” A few min- 
utes later he appeared in the doorway. 
‘Permit me,” he said, ceremoniously, 
waving his hand toward the shrouded 
hgure reposing in the arms of the mes- 
senger. ‘“‘Miss Carolinda, Miss Wiley; 
Lieutenant Beamish.” 

In the W ake of Carolinda appeare d the 
grinning faces of two of the sergeants of 
the Signal Corps, one of whom was heard 
to murmur, “‘Welcome to our city!” 

“Tt Sharp complained, bit- 
terly, “that every department but ours 
has time to burn. Don’t the Signal Corps 
ever work ?”’ 


seems, ; 


Again the major signed the requisi- 
tion. Again it proceeded on its fatalistic 
round. 


** Look who’s here!’ Green remarked to 
Gifford. ‘They must be setting up a 
dressmaking parlor down in the Personal 
Equipment.” 

“Odd habits they have in the divi- 
sion, what!’ answered Gifford. ‘‘Is it 
the same, or are they going to order a 
flock of them?” 

“So our little friend is back again!” 
Captain Clark of the Supplies remarked, 
with relish. No detail of his superior’s 
rage had escaped him. 

He drifted gently over to Lieutenant 
Jason’s desk. ‘I think you had bette 
call this to Major Hotchkiss’s attention 
personally, Lieutenant Jason,” he sug- 


gested. ** There seems to be some rush 
for it. I met Major Colt in the Army 


and Navy Club to-day, and he didn’t do 
a thing to the Supplies. He intimated 


that the work of his department was 
constantly thwarted by our slowness. It 








** GREAT 


clever young genius 
named Beamish in his department whose 


seems he has a 
pressing need is this article, and we've 
tied them up for a week now, gummed 
because of our—‘lack of co- 
was what I think he called 
it. You might, tactfully, you know, put 
something of the kind over to Major 
Hotchkiss. I’d send Ames; but the boy’s 
too young to die.” 

Lieutenant Jason took the letter to 
the major’s desk. ‘Major Hotchkiss,” 
“Captain Clark felt that your 
called to this mat- 


the game 
ordination 


he began, 
attention better be 
ter.” 

‘The bust 
“They are at it 
papel down on the table. 


cried the major. 
He slammed the 
‘There is a 


. ss 
form: 
ees 
again 
large number of requisitions 


this, Lieutenant Jason,” he said, “some 
— are special ¢ ases.,. [his requisi- 
, has got to take its turn. In its 
own es time I shall attend to it.” 
*T understand that Major Colt seems 


murmure d Jason 


tion, Sl 


rather pressed,” 


HEAVENS DO THEY 


ahead of 
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‘Pressed?’ roared Major Hotchkiss. 
“Pressed for this absurd manikin? | 
tell you I smell a nigger in the 
pile. There’s something wrong with this 
requisition!” 


W Ot d- 


“The sooner we get it over with, 
then,’ Jason conciliated, “the better.” 
“Ft 18 going to take its turn,” re pe: ated 
Major Hotchkiss, shoving the pz aper into 
1 basket marked “For Consideration.” 

\ week elapsed, during which time 
Carolinda’s fame spread through the 
Ordnance. Men from various depart- 
ments strolled in on pretexts of business. 
Everybody throughout the building 
knew her name. People stopped Beam- 
ish to inquire after Carolinda’s health. 
Sharp paused to ask if he might get her a 


drink of water, if she were vetting tired, 
and to urge her not to fatigue herself 
with overwork. The more this occurred 
the more earnest was Beamish in his ex- 


periments with bandoleers, the more in- 
te rested did Major Colt become 
“Great Heavens!” the major re- 
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marked “One 
thing had never been tried out before. 
By the way, have we got back our requi- 


would suppose such a 


sition from the Supplies?’ 

“T don’t think so, Mayor,” 
Beamish. 

“Not back yet?” cried Major Colt. 
“Do you mean to say that Major 
Hotchkiss has the assurance to hold me 
up like that? He can’t know that Caro- 
linda” (the word slipped out unnoticed) 
“has been. sent approval. 
There’s malice behind this. Dash me, 
Lieutenant Beamish, | believe they’re 
trying to get my goat. Send an informal 
note over to him at once: ‘The attention 


replied 


Ove! on 


of the Supply Department is called to 
the fact that as yet no afthrmation for 
proposal and bid for one bust form has 
been received by the Personal Equip- 
ment Division. In replying refer to No. 
M. I. C. 471.370-000/493.’ Have Ser- 
geant Long wait for an answer.” 

This letter went in order of routine to 
Captain Clark. Smilingly he laid it be- 
tore Major Hotchkiss. 

‘They seem to be rather hot over in 
the Personal Equipment,” he remarked, 
gently. 

‘**Great Heavens! 
bust forms?” cried Major Hotchkiss. 

‘Where is that requisition?” His 
stenographer handed it to him. He ex- 
amined it. “I knew there was some- 
thing wrong with it!” he cried. ‘‘ Look 
here, Captain Clark, just look at this. 
I tell you, they’re getting gay with our 
division. This is the second time this 
has come to my desk with an error. 
Here’s a bid to the government of the 
United States, mark you, with a five days’ 
duration clause What the dickens! Do 
they Or don’t they ove! in the Personal 
Equipment know what’s constitutional? 
What’s the date? This bid is nine days 
old already. War-time is no time for 
practical jokes. Refer it back for a new 
bid!” 

“Ts it signed at last?” asked Major 
Colt. He took the paper from Sergeant 
Long. Slowly his face grew scarlet, and 
then purple. “Referred back again! 


Referred back after all this time? This 
has been held up with malice afore- 
thought!” he cried. ‘‘How about it, 


Lieutenant Beamish? Don’t you know 


that a bid made to the government of the 


Do they dream of 
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United States must give definite figures? 
Don’t you know there can be no time 
clause in a government bid? Go out and 
get another bid.” 

“ve pretty well finished with the 
form,” Beamish suggested. 

“What has that to do with it?” cried 
Major Colt. “This article is going to be 
purchased. It’s been requisitioned for 
this department, and, by gad! it’s going 
to be purchased for this department.” 

Beamish was a man of theories, and 
one of his theories was that in war-time 
a man has no right to a private life. He 
had volunteered for field service, and to 
his disappointment he had been put in 
the Ordnance. He treated himself as one 
under fire. For this reason he had re- 
fused to recognize the fact that peace of 
mind he had none. He turned his face 
resolutely from his desire to see Char- 
lotte Harding. He would not acknowl- 
edge that this was the state of things. 
Theories, however, will not stand all 
shocks. 

Zengfelt & Weston’s was more than 
Beamish could face alone. With a feeling 
of JOY in his heart that was out of all 
proportion, he telephoned Charlotte 
Harding for help. He had before seen 
plenty of men of his acquaintance “go 
on,” as he described it, about girls; and 
he despised them. He would not look 
the fact in the face that he was following 
in their fatuous footsteps. He was sim- 
ply happy, outrageously, shamelessly 
happy to see Charlotte Harding again. 

This time neither of them was shy. 
They met as old friends. They parted at 
last—with two hours and forty-nine min- 
utes of government time wasted, after 
Beamish had uttered the consecrated 
words: 

“When am I going to see you again?” 

As they parted Charlotte ran into her 
brother, a young lieutenant in the Per- 
sonnel Division. 

“Who was that you were with?” he 
inquired, with the brutality of an older 
brother. 

"That 7 
Beamish.” 

“Beamish of the 
ment?” inquired Harding. ‘Very dan- 
gerous fellow, Beamish. Want to look 
out! All sorts of scandal about him 
around town.” 


Oh, that was Lieutenant 


Personal Equip- 








if 





time we’ve got ’em fixed; but 


THE CASE OF 


“Scandal?” cried Charlotte. ‘Why, 
’s the shyest man! What do you 

ean, Jimmie?” 

‘Tust ask him about Carolinda,” said 
r brother, ‘and see what he does.” 
“T shall do nothing of the kind! Who 
Carolinda?”’ 

‘*Haven’t you ever heard 
Carolinda? Everybody 

Ise has. I turn off here 

fe took his departure having 
ured the poison of doubt 

to his sister’s heart. 


Again Carolinda’s papers 
raveled through their labort- 
routine, Major Colt re 
narking, after he had scru 
nized each detail, iis | his 


at would have happened 
us, Lieutenant Beamish, 
1 this been something vital 

» the division?” 
Next day the Department 
f Ordnance was torn up by 
sixth great reorganiza- 
n Men were transferred 
rom one division to another, 
departments were 
rmed, new ofthcers were put 
harge of divisions, the 
? rchasing Board took ovel 
me work of the Supplies. 
\fter a week of heavy swim- 
ning while the divisions of 
he Ordnance were looking 
r familiar landmarks, 
Viajor Hotchkiss finally came 
to shore, pufhng heavily. 
Captain Clark approached 
the desk. “I have a new note 
from the Personal Equip- 


nent, he suggested 
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Quartermaster or to the Purchasing 
Board. Thank God, 1 can wash my 
hands of the whole distasteful business! 
It will have to be referred back. I don’t 
want to offend Major Colt, of course. | 
had better telephone him, explaining.” 
“Couldn’t you put it through if you 


ae 





. about the bust form, you ‘““'UST ASK HIM ABOUT AROLINDA AND SEE WHAT HI DOES ”’ 


” 


Know. 
‘There!’’ cried Major 
Hotchkiss. “That settles it! There are 
ist two answers. If they can keep on 
trying to get that requisition through 
ifter this shake-up, there are just two 
nswers—one ts that they are insane; the 
ther that it is a practical joke.” Now 
ght broke on him. ‘Captain Clark, 
ince the reorganization this article no 
"ger comes under our jurisdiction! 
his should be referred either to the 


wished ?”’ asked Captain Clark, gently. 
“T really don’t know, Captain,” said 
Major Hotchkiss, who was now in rare 
good temper, “but I am inclined to 
think it would be highly irregular. I 
would be very glad to oblige the Personal 
Equipment; but since the reorganization 
you know how it is. We've not 
shaken down yet, and there’s no use in 
my assuming responsibility not mine.” 
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**Look here,” 
the last communication 
Hotchkiss before Sharp. 
going to do next?” 

“In other 
from here, boy?” 


said Beamish, putting 
from Major 
“What am | 


do 


said Sharp, whistling 


words, where you go 


s 


softly. “It seems to be Major Hotch- 
kiss’s swan song, 
as it were.” 

‘I can’t show 
this to Major 
Colt, can ie 
Beamish de- 
manded. 

‘““Why don’t 
you just let it 
drift along?’”’ 


asked Miss W ile V5 


“and straighten it 
the 


out after wal 
MW he n there *s more 
time? With all 


there iS to be done 
in our depart- 
ment, it seems too 
bad to have you 
spend much 
time on that gra- 
ven image.” 

“WW hat you 
spe ak sounds like 
sense,” Sharp an- 
swered, “but you 
don’t seem to un- 


SO 





vi 


dé rstand, Miss 

Wiley, that, 

Huns or no Huns, i ae eee 
the paper work ot A VERY OO! 
the army of this 


glorious Republic 

has got to be in order. It’s, anyway, 
all Lieutenant Beamish’s fault. I told 
him in the beginning to borrow Caro- 
linda.” 

“Well, how are you going to get her 
asked Miss Wiley. 

From the other ofhce came Mayor 
Colt’s voice. ‘This matter, Lieutenant 
Beamish, reorganization or not, has got 
he pres- 


now f 


to be cle are d up and at once. 
ence of that article in our department 
under the existing circumstances 1s con- 


trary to precedent. This matter must be 


” 


made regular! 
‘You hear,” 
“All that 


prelude. 


Sharp remarked, softly. 
before is only t 
Beamish! I « 


has ne 


\las, 


one 


ru 


poor an 
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hear him cracking under the strain 
It was as Sharp prophesied. Carolin 
had existed in comparative obscurit 
until the moment of the reorganizatio 
It was now that her papers started on t! 
grand tour of the War 
Sharp maintains until this day that 
fore Beamish, « 

hausted but ti 

umphant, had h 


Department 


papers in ord 
the Chief of Ord 
nance and Sec 
tary of State h: 
conferred ov: 
her, after tl] 
Committee 

Public Inforn 


tion had also tak 
en a hand; | 
this is probal 
his own inventi 


18 


It was nearly 
month later wh 


Beamish laid 

fore Sharp the 

ceipt for Car 
linda. 


Sharp placed 
finger on Bean 
ish’s signaturt 
“My God!” | 
said. “You've n 
the proj 
accountab1 
your” 


signed 
erty 
ity, have 
7) Cie n- 
everything, | 
so glad to get tl 


business straigl t 


TO-MORROW,” 


ICI REPLIED 


ened out,” Beamish replied, with mor 
lightness than was customary. “I wou 
even have signed a marriage license,” | 
added, cheerfully. And thison Beamish’ 
part was no exaggeration. “Why, what’ 
the matter?” he demanded, as Skarp | 
back in his chair, fanning himself weak! 

“Oh, nothing,” he replied. ‘Car 
linda has merely disappeared!” 


someone’s 


vesterday she was gone, but I thoug! 
it Was 
but she’s gone. 


“What!” cried Beamish. 
“Vanished,” said Sharp. “T noti 
fool ioke. Ni xT 
sent Sergeant Long out with snoop orde 
> 
**Miss Wiley doesn’t 
asked Beamish. 


she kno 








THE 


Sharp, 


CASE 


, %3 ° 
can’t, said 


“She 
“Went home before the mysterious dis- 
sick with grippe. 


sadly. 


app¢ arance, 

‘This is the work of some smart 

\lec,”’ cried Beamish, “‘and I shall be 
it ten dollars and thirty-one cents.” 

“What's this?” cried Major Colt. 

‘The manikin 1s missing, just as we've 

. traightened the matter out? We'll see 

% about this. That manikin ts at last the 

operty of the United States of Amer- 

a, and tampering with it is a Federal 

I tell you, Lieutenant Beamish, 

I'll make an example of any one who 

thinks this is a matter of jest. In the 

mean time a statement will have to go 

out at to the War Department 

that the object is missing; but in the 

mean time, Lieutenant Beamish, you will 

“i of course try and fnd—er—Carolinda.” 

Beamish went to the telephone and 


called up Miss Harding. ‘Hello!’ he 


tense. 


once 


. said. “I can’t come to tea this after- 
‘ noon.... Oh, I can’t. It’s impossible. 
7 It’s Carolinda. Who did I say? 


[| said Carolinda. She’s disappeare sd and 
to be found. She’s my special— 

harge, you see.” Into the disapproving 
' silence which followed, “‘May I come to- 
he asked, meekly. 


1 has 


so 
morrow’ 


“Tl am engaged to-morrow,” a very 
T ° e - 
sis cool voice replied. 

“But when may I—?” began poor 


Beamish. 
“T really don’t know,” 
and rang off. 
| Beamish stood with the receiver in his 
hand. Something like a cataclysm had 
: happened. He had incurred the dis- 
“‘ pleasure of the beloved. Why? He 
lidn’t know. He only knew that day 
turned into night. He turned 
i around to see Miss Wiley, who had 
cri awle d back to work. 


said Charlotte 


Was 


- iy: was rather nice I could straighten 
.? out Carolinda, wasn’t it?” she said. 
he “That’s off our minds, anyway.” 
sg “*Straighten out Carolinda’?” asked 
Beamish, weakly. 

‘Didn’t you get my note?” asked 
Miss Wiley. “‘Why, when I was going 
te 
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home sick the other night I met Mr. 
Dick, the sales manager of Zengfelt & 
Weston. I was feeling cross. ‘{ wish,’ 
I said, ‘you’d send for that bust form 
we’re all through with her.’ 

‘I'd certainly like to,’ said he. ‘We 
can’t get any more of those imported 


ones now, and there is a customer I’d 
like to oblige and it’s been six weeks 


since I sent it over to your division.’ 
I told him to come and help himself. | 
thought it was a lovely way to settle the 
whole matter—I’ve always hated Caro- 
linda, anyway, ever since I came up here 
for some night work and took her for a 


burglar! She must be in St. Louis by 
now. That’s where she was going. 
Good riddance, I say!” 


“Now,” he 


never get it 


At last Beamish spoke. 
said, bitterly, “we'll 
straightened out.” 

“Now,” Sharp echoed, 
just beginning. ‘‘Her papers are signed, 
you see. She’s government property 
now—on the books of the Ordnance— 
an d she can never be got off!” 

“But,” said Miss W iley, “they wanted 
her! We didn’t! It saved the govern- 
ment ten dollars and thirty-one cents. 
It’s common sense.” 

“Miss Wiley,” said Sharp, “don’t 
you know that common sense has noth- 
ing to do with the matter? 

“There was another thing I hated 
about that old bust form,” said Miss 
Wiley, ignoring Sharp, as usual. “It 
was the way they talked about her 
and Lieutenant Beamish. Next you 
know they'll start a real scandal! Why, 
the stenographer in 306 thought Caro- 
linda was a real person!” 

Beamish’s mind on occasion could 
move quickly. Miss Wiley’s words had 
flashed light into his darkness. “I’m 
going out,” he said, “for a half-hour on 
business connected with Carolinda! 
There’s one detail of this mix-up that 
can be straightened out, if nothing else 
can.” He hastened to the street and, 
taking a passing taxi, gave the address 
of Miss Harding’s house. 


“trouble is 














Has America the Fighting Spirit? 


BY ELIZABETH 


Executive Cham- 
capitol 


AN the 


a ESS y) ber of a 


state 


a 
S ha short time ago, where 
7 | baa members of a conven- 
Ee ay: Ws tion of State Defense 
Blot gi committees were com- 
Cos Siu? Zs) paring notes and listen- 


ing to the Governor—it might have been 
any prow ter or any Governor in the 
country—a man arose and said that he 
thought America did not have a fighting 
spirit. At once they were ready to 
argue him down upon one conclusion: 
The draft! The big human thing that 
has intruded upon living, dying, marry- 
ing, and new-born babies, probably the 
only thing in the history of the country 
that has so intruded and been welcome. 

The spirit manifested toward it has 
been the greatest surprise America ever 
had. No one dreamed that “compul- 
sory military service”? would go through 
the country as smoothly and regularly 
as men_ breathe. The mere word 
“draft” had a bad start with its adverse 
psychological connotation. Draft here- 
tofore seemed to mean tossing up to 
determine the unfortunate 


person who 
was to attend to a tag-end or unpleasant 


task. ‘Draft’? sounded like “drag.” 
Some were wont to think of Ireland, 
where ‘draft’? has meant riot at the 
drop of the hat. The last generation 


went back to Civil War times, when the 
draft caused a turmoil in the country 
hardly less than war itself. Then there 
were and fights. Editors, politi- 
cians, and men of note helped to create 
dissension. Conscripts bought release 
for a few hundred dollars. And although 
there was a physical test and an age 
limit, beyond these draft selection was 
short-sighted. The whole draft law of 
the Civil War was a failure. -But more 
than the memory of trouble in 186 3, or 
in Ireland, the idea of a draft to Yankee 


riots 


young bloods ordinarily signifies simon- 
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pure compulsion. This time an impul 
was born in the national consciousne 
powerful enough to overcome the resent 
ment which compulsion engenders in t} 
average American. By the force of t! 
impulse the age-old tradition of odiu 
was stripped from the draft overnight 
The service call went out to nine and ; 


half millions of young men. The an- 
swer came in a twinkling: ‘‘Here am | 
Take me.” It came like one voice 


speaking for men who had joined hand 
Back of it was to be found a case of 
national psychology, reflecting nearly 
every aspect of national life and ideals 
When you have had your eye close t 
the draft, to speak of it as national thi 
and national that seems almost a blun 
der. Every number drawn was take 
home to Robinson Crusoe’s island, ther 
to stay with its own problems unt 
brought to the local board, that num 
ber’s lair of high priests. When Genera 
E. H. Crowder, Provost-Marshal-( en 
eral, laid out the plan, with its district 
and local draft boards, and _ uniforn 
egulations for all, he saw that this ste] 
would strike the homes first; that 
man’s first conception of the draft would 
be its relation to conditions within four 
walls. If there had been outcries fron 
these homes, then riots and uproar would 
have followed, and the draft might have 
proved to be as disturbing as first ex 
pected. If scandals had occurred com 
mensurate with the opportunities, agai: 
it would have had plenteous criticism an 
comment. But there were practical 
no anti-draft demonstrations; and mn 
scandals other than those participated 
in by a few second-rate physicians who 


would do second-rate things wherever: 
placed. Nothing has happened to mak: 


headlines; nothing but the operation of 
a punctilious military machine working 

from questionnaire to examination, t 
camp—a steady flow of unperturbed 
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treams of men from home to. the 
front. 

Historians undoubtedly will point to 
this aS a never-to- be-forgotten beneht 
from “* preparedness.’ The country was 

prepared for something very different 
as the result of the peremptory call. 

“T sat for one month with a loaded 
ree in my pocket,” said the chairman 

a local board for a large and compli- 

waa suburban district. But to sit and 
be a human holster was all the use he 
had for the we — Many cities ar- 
ranged after the National Guard left to 
have access to a re giment or companies 
of regulars to help in dealing with an- 

cipated draft emergencies. Working 
with secret-service men, the police were 
forearmed with absolute knowledge of 
all centers of possible disaffection, 
and had what amounted to a card index 
if suspected trouble-makers. Home 
Defense leagues, created as volunteer 
auxiliary police, trained regularly in ex- 
pectation of being called for draft-riot 
duty. In many places, inspectors high 
in the police force lectured to volunteers 

the handling of riots. For naught. 
The draft came. Men were crazy to go. 

Some were so anxious that they im- 

mediately enlisted so that there would 
be the slighest suspicion that they 
aited to serve until they had to. This 
feeling gradually diminished. The impe- 
tus which selective service gave to re- 
cruiting was due in great measure to the 
fact that the boys were poor waiters. 
\s soon as a man came grinning from his 
successful physical examination, I heard 
the question asked time and _ again, 
“Can’t you shove me right in?” There 
vas nothing worse than waiting to be 
alled, except being turned down. Off- 
cers took advantage of the psychological 
reaction of waiting by opening special 
branches to drafted men, such as tank 
ind aeroplane service, and the regiments 
of motor mechanics, officered by auto- 
mobile experts, some of them men who 
had been receiving salaries of a thousand 
doll: irs a month. One captain had been 
head chauffeur for the father of one of 
the privates. “The kid was tickled 
to death to serve under him,” the men 
said. He thought his regiment of 
motor mechanics the finest in the world. 
[his was but another general reac- 
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tion. The drafted men also believed they 
were the flower of the country, hand- 
picked. They became so justly proud 
of their organization that they even 
looked down upon the old National 
Guard because they saw the Guard still 
in encampments here and there, while 
they thought they surely soon would be 
on their way over. To get there quicker, 
men refrained from sending in ques- 
tionnaires; the penalty for delinquency 
was “immediate service.” This rule 
did not apply to all delinquents, the 
majority being foreigners who did not 
understand and some empty heads. 
The delinquent population was negligi- 
ble. On the contrary, local boards had 
to cope with an eagerness which 
prompted men to present themselves for 
physical examination of their own ac- 
cord, to try to exert a little influence 
to be called, and to write to Washington 
setting forth special claims. Volunteers 
came for examination by local boards 
after having failed to pass the more 
strict recruiting tests. I saw one, after 
he had been passed by the local-board 
physicians, kick up his heels for joy and 
then rush away to telephone to his 
father. 

Not all those who were given the pre- 
scribed physical examinations came out 
and kicked up their heels. Surprises and 
disappointments awaited them. Bad 
ears, bad teeth, and numerous irregu- 
larities were discovered. Case 1, a city 
man, went in like an innocent lamb and 
came out knowing that he had a rupture 
of the neck which might strangle him to 
death if he coughed violently. Surprised 
enough! Case 2 was a country laborer 
who had not taken time to find out 
whether he could see beyond the dirt- 
cart he loaded every day. 

“Can’t you read any of the lette rs on 
the chart?” asked the examiner. ‘Oh, 
I never bothered much about reading,” 
said he. His eyesight was going and 
he didn’t know it. Case 3 was told 
that his heart possessed an accelerated 
beat and that he must consult the dis- 
trict medical advisory board. He asked 
what made heart acceleration. “A drink 
or two will do it,” said the doctor, sadly. 
On his next examination the report read, 
“Heart normal,” and olfactory evidence 
was ‘‘all sober.”” When possible, physi- 
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cians volunteered to correct real defects 
free of charge. Discoveries of illiterates 
and Americanization cases had attention. 

One ‘‘surprise” took the local board 
quite off its feet. She was a child wife, 
nothing more; only nineteen and had 
been married a year and a half. Previ- 
ously, she had been in with her husband, 
to put in a claim for exemption for him, 
all they could earn and save 
was being put aside for an expected new- 
comer who ‘‘some day would be Presi- 
dent of the United States,” of course. 
To-day she came in alone, in great ex- 
citement and perturbation. They had 
been too hasty about heralding the new- 
comer, and now she feared the govern- 
ment would hold her for perjury. All 
claims of exemption she wanted swept 
aside. Her husband would go. He was 
a good man, who in the parlance of the 
neighborhood “did not hold out on her” 

hold out his Saturday pay-envelope. 

~ will go to work,”’ 

Ah, but she was too young, the august 
board decided, and things were too un- 
certain. Even the board could see that 
the nation would be in need of Presi- 
dents. 

I believe I witnessed the accumula- 
tion of an additional twenty-five per 
cent. belief in human nature, on the 
part of a rather cynical member of a 
board at another A young 
fellow had been put in Class 3 be- 
cause his stepfather had abandoned his 
mother. Young S. returned a few days 
after fling his statement, and told the 
board that his father had come back and 
was supporting the family, so he would 
be pleased to go to camp at once. 

The depths of the disappointment of a 
“turned down” inthe draft were dark and 
fathomless. Turned down by the draft. 
It cut. A fellow hated to speak of it. 
His sister was told not to mention the 
subject. Bah! It struck at the pit of 
his stomach. A pound or two under 
weight; or—have mercy!—too fat; flat 
feet and all the other disqualifications 
rankled to the quick. 

On Staten Island, in New York Har- 
bor, a drafted man already in Class 1 
and about to entrain winced when he 
had to come before the local board to 
claim exemption. “Father died sud- 
denly last night. he blurted 


because 


she said. 


“surprise.” 


I can’t go,” 
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out, as if the double tragedy had almos 
overpow ered him. 

It was man to man with the boar 
and the boy then—each understood. 

What a fluid condition the draft wa 
As changeable as life itself; and depend 
ent upon human nature. Moreover, 
men were different, so were their class re 
actions. In every city the local board 
soon knew the index of class attitudes. | 
have selected typical men who drifted | 
to show the relation of racial psycholog 
to the draft. You know the way Amer 
cans took it; they took it like men of ’7 
And I do not mean to imply here that 
the hybrid and visiting groups were not 
good Ame ricans. Their philosophies had 
a different start, so we must expect 
somewhat different viewpoints. 

F. was a soldier who had been in the 
National Guard during the Mexican 
maneuvers. He could not re-enlist be- 
cause of personal obligations, so he took 
his turn in the draft. But the draft was 
too slow forhim. Hewroteto Washington 
that he had liquidated the obligation 
and asked that he be inducted intothe in 
fantry to make use of his National Guard 
experience. Special dispensation hi 
wanted, so that he could see service at 
once. And he was to be married on the 
day after his acceptance came. The 
American girl had said as much with a 
quivering underlip. 

lhe American girl—or the American 
woman; were I writing from a castle in 
the air I could look down and spend a 
lot of words telling what a part in th 
draft she played. A 
a hard-working American man one sun- 
ny morning suddenly appeared over 
the top of the desk of the draft off- 
cer. 

“‘Jim says,” said she, 
something for him to do, 


“haven’t ve 
something 


speci: “3 I can earn a little by washing, 

and if he’s earning a little and serv- 
ing, too, you can take out the excmp- 
tion.” 


“Well, what does your husband do?” 
asked the ofhcer. 

“Oh, Jim? He’s a longshoreman 
working around the docks.” 

There happened to be a regiment of 
stevedores being recruited then. Jim 
was taken in, and several others in the 
neighborhood with him, who went to 


brawny wife of 
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ndle the shipping end of army opera- 
ns here and in France. 
What a rub in the draft—Jim and the 
lege men, and the ex-convict I ran 
ross. He was standing in the midst of 
group W ho were about to entrain. 
‘Sore as a pup because he can’t go,” 
d one of the men skirting the knot of 
tows. 
he “ex-con. ”’ droppe d his head to the 
in next to him. [hey put me in 
iss 5,” he muttered, distastefully. 
Class 5, because I have been convicted 
e or twice. I’d be a whole lot more 
in the army than you fellows. I’ve 
id some experience in handling guns.” 
[he crowd went to the train, leaving 
gun expert to walk away with a 
oding countenance. [That was a city 
ip for you. The country attitude 
still different. Before the recent 
ler of the Provost-Marshal granting 
oughs during seeding and harvesting 
, the farmer’s son wanted to go, but 
ne farmers wanted their boys to help 
her the crops “to feed the nation and 
\llies,”’ which had been dinned into 
r ears as a patriotic duty. 
(hat was, and to a certain extent is 
the farmers’ class problem. Each 
up had its own problems, and prob- 
none would change with another. 
nchmen, Scandinavians, Spaniards, 
Italians, Irishmen, German-born, 
| slackers grimly took their troubles to 
centers of draft business. There was 
ne measure for the patriotism or 
nterestedness of all of them. The 
nterested were few, and will be dis- 
sed later. The patriots gave, that 
s all, and each man’s gift to the coun- 
was in ratio to things as they were 
th him. The smallest gift may have 
en the largest, and the French boy 
) could just choke out his answers I 
uld put at the top of the list. He was 
vaiter, he said, in a French hostelry 
the Avenue. Pierre earned enough 
support himself and his aged mother. 
‘Claim exemption?” he was asked as 
matter of course. 
‘Ah no, monsieur!”’ But he stuttered 
hesitated when he answered. His 
ce reddened. The words he uttered 
ere almost inarticulate. 
lhe men in the room, misunderstand- 
g, cast significant glances. Before 


long he was in camp—out of mind at the 
draft board. That was a few months 
ago. The other day an elderly lady 
lady, with crisp white bonnet-strings and 
a jet breastpin, approached the desk. 
With difficulty they learned what she 
wanted. Her larder was empty—not 
empty the way you mean—but empty. 
She was in want. Was there any way by 
which Pierre could be returned for a 
while, with great regret? 

‘Why, why didn’t he claim exemp- 
tion?” the board asked, in surprise. 

She hesitated, too. ‘It could not 
be,” she said, in broken English. Only 
then did ~ truth dawn upon them- 
he was too ud to claim exemption for 
Fra nee! 

The Irish doctor on the examining 
staff experienced the hard moments of 
his life if an Irishman came in to claim 
exemption. How he hated to hear it! 
His face grew almost purple and his 
brogue out of bounds as he flayed the 
Irish for intimating exemption. Then 
he tried coercion, which ofttimes suc- 
ceeded and sent the occasional Irish 
exemptionist into Class 1 forthwith. 
What kept an Irishman obdurate now 
and then was his feeling that he might 
be helping England. But to give promi- 
nence to the latter would be putting too 
much emphasis upon the occasional 
Irishman. A real, typical Irish hearty 
was Timothy M., who was turned down 
with double hernia marked against him. 
By January he was back. 

“Say, boss,” he said, looking the 
board member squarely in the eye, 
“Call me up now. Call meup! Vve had 
an operation and I’m fit as Sint Patrick 
himsilf.” 

He was a laborer. He’s now down at 
Camp Upton, the happiest Irishman 
that ever entrained, they said. 

It was harder to get the real reaction 
from the Italian registrants. They were 
sensitive, reserved, and quiet about 
their patriotic beliefs. 

“Why did you put in a claim for ex- 
emption?” inquired a draft officer of a 
young man from fel. “You are earn- 
ing your living here. Do you want to 
hang around and see an American boy 
go off while you sit still and pile up 
money ?” 

The fellow mumbled, and after per- 
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suasion told his story. At the beginning 
of the war he was a pharmacist and tried 
to enlist. Recruiting ofhcers asked him 
if he had become a citizen, and when he 


answered that he had not he thought 
they “‘kicked him out” without cere- 
mony. His feelings were hurt. 


“T am just as good as an American 
boy,” he said, defhantly. 

\fter expert tactics and explanations, 
matters were smoothed, and in the end 
the Italian requested to be placed in 
Class 1. Now there is a new pharmacist 
down at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, who 
feels that the army could not get along 
without him. 

The next what a poor word! 

appeared to be a jumble of Italian and 
English about the children being sick. 
Two members of the board took a hand 
at piecing together the story which a 
swarthy man excitedly was trying to tell. 
The upshot of it was that he had claimed 
exemption a few weeks before only be- 
his children then were ill. Now 
they were all right, had entered 
himself in the tank service and wanted 
a permissive order from the board! His 
wife had come with him to sign the 
waiver of exemption. She said she could 
do sewing and get along. 

“Where do I go to get some Red 
Cross work?” she asked, as a matter of 
course. 

The Spanish types in some instances 
felt neutral toward the draft, following 
the strict neutrality of their mother 
country. Scandinavians to a great ex- 
tent were already in marine service and 
offered themselves freely. An interest- 
ing situation came up when a German 
told a local board that his attitude at 
the ‘see A of the war had entirely 
changed because he saw that America 
was morally right. 

‘ll fight for the United States if they 
will call me,” he said. 

here was no rule which could apply, 
and he had to be put in the enemy- 
alien class. I saw two or three other 
Germans who had taken out their — 
citizenship papers, who wanted to be 1 
Class 1 for immediate service. 

I don’t know of any more interesting 
phase of the psychology of the draft 
than shown by the Jewish young 
men and their environment, the heart of 


ee ” 
case 


cause 
So he 


was 
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the Ghetto, a center of socialism and so- 
called pacifism. You will find here the 
most marked change of sentiment tow 
ard the draft that has occurred. When 
the first quota left, two thousand weep- 
ing persons formed an excited, hyster 
ical mob around a departing group. 
Women fainted. Children screamed. 
The school-house was the asylum of 
dozens of overwrought parents. Not 
long ago the final quota left. Only a few 
persons stood by, and they waved qui 
etly. To-day they are selling Liberty 
bonds, and the old woman who shouted 
derision at the bond speaker was pursued 
up the street by aninfuriated crowd. Ger 
many’s treatment of Russia in the treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk took the scale from the 
eyes of the Jewish ordinary. When the 
world war began many of these people, 
fresh from Russia, could not help but 
think that Germany was fighting the 
old Russia—the Russia of Nicholas 
Therefore, they saw the German side 
as their own, in a measure. _ Brest 
Litovsk changed everything. But the 
old folks who have come through pog 
roms and frightfulness still were loath 
to send all their sons back to them. 

“T geef you my sons. But leave m 
one. Just one?” begged a patriarchal 
father. 

The young men were willing to serve; 
they came in and asked to go, and | 
heard one say to a board member 

“For God’s sake get us out of here 
to camp! We cannot stand by and sex 
the old folks go on so.” 

The old folks had their side. They 
were born with a philosophy of protest, 
were more critical and more given to 
analysis than the average American 
“Let them stop the war!” some said at 
first, when many of them were opposed 
to all war. A month or so ago they came 
back with this verdict: 

‘I see; it cannot end by saying so. 
We must fight until there is understand- 
ing between the forces of militarism and 
the forces of peace for which we stand.” 

A good many of the “slacker” stories 
have been unfounded or have been ex- 
plainable upon investigation. Despite 


the afhdavit and the probe into moon- 
light affairs, board members found that 
falling in love and marrying went on 
just about as they did when they were 
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ung—only more so because of the 
minent parting. 
| have seen a 7réai slacke1 and a 
red rabbit, and I don’t know that 
re was much difference. A foreign 
ng man came in with belladona 
lis eyes and a pitifully frightened 
ression. He was ordered back the 
xt day, when his eyesight was power- 
enough and his slackness nearly 
although he still was trembling 
fright. If, when he arrived at 
he protested that he had scru- 
religious or otherwise, against 
ting, he would have been put at 
it the men rudely called “‘slackers’ 
ight’’—washing dishes all day long. 
h scruples seldom remained unshat- 
d after the drill and camp rigor was 
ler way. Ihe dishwashing stools were 
for the next peaceful new-comers. 
Kers were e asily classified. First, the 
eptionally few who held firm anti-war 
victions suffered from the misnomer. 
nd,men whose emotions were played 
by family and friends. Third, 
ng fellows who were scared to death 
,use they knew too little American- 
to understand what the draft was 
bout. And last, a set of weaklings, 
help them! they get in trou- 
vherever they gO. 
such as these, and to others, too, 
picture in the headquarters office of 
board was nothing more or less 
the abiding-place of the hand of 
In this attitude they entered the 
n. One glance around confirmed 
r worst suspicions. Here was an im- 
nse filing-cabinet containing ‘‘case” 
ers for every man. Charts of num- 
s hung on the walls, with mysterious 
ines through those called. 
Do you change your address every 
you hang up your hat?” asked the 
ift officer of a negro rolling his eyes 
ivenward for mercy. 
‘No, sah!” 
Che officer continued: “3 changed 
ir address last week. Then what do 
want? Claim exemption?” 
No, sah, not me, sah. Ma fust stop’s 
rrlin!” 
lhe knowing methods of local boards 
handling the men often were the re- 
of the experience of the members 


fore they were board ofhcials. They 
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were lawyers, brokers, school-teachers, 
and men of affairs in communities. The 
word went around, when the selections 
for local boards were being made, to 
keep politicians out. The Committees 
of National Defense performed valu- 
able service by quietly scrutinizing the 
held and making recommendations re- 
garding the men available. The Pro- 
vost-Marshal-General and the state 
Adjutant-General approved the appoint- 
ments. No finer groups of men ever 
served their country. Late hours and 
long, they put in, with no blare at- 
tached to the work. As time went on, 
the local boards became bureaus of ad- 
vice and information for diverse war 
problems of communities. They shoul- 
dered the difficulties of anything from 
trying to get a man to support his wife, 
as he claimed to do in his draft state- 
ment, to handing out forceful advice 
about proper physical care and the waste 
of good war material when a wife hit 
her drafted husband on the head with a 
broom-handle. 

“Don’t ye forget, now, that I’ll bring 
ve back a piece of the Kaiser’s mus- 
tache,” shouted an Irishman to his 
board mentor as he left for the train. 

What he meant was that a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar consulting engineer had 
helped a plasterer so much that nothing 
was too unobtainable for him to try to 
bring back. 

When draft business accumulated 
complexities necessitating an appeal to 

higher court, then the papers in the 
specific cases were sent to the district 
boards. Here was a different scene. 
From three members in the local board, 
the number in the court of appeals was 
increased to thirty volunteers. Again 
the members were chosen for their high 
standing in the community. In every 
instance the man at the head was one 
whose opinions carried undoubted 
weight. The personnel of the district 
boards was divided into committees, so 
that there would be groups particularly 
familiar with special industrial work; 
specialists, in other words, for the special 
appeals. In the New York board of 
appeals, presided over by Charles Evans 
Hughes, about three-quarters of the 
members were lawyers; the others were 
physicians, bankers, heads of corpora- 
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tions, and representatives of labor in- 
terests. Chey heard no cases by per- 
sonal appearance of drafted men them- 
selves, unless by special dispensation a 
man talked with the head of the 
mittee handling his case. Occasionally 
an applicant would come in who in- 
sisted that he ought to be sent abroad, 
board considered him better 
work who thought 


com- 


W hen the 


fitted for here; or 


that he could not leave his business 
until he straightened out his financial 
affairs. The district board was not dis- 


posed to grant such stays. Men could 
be found to go on with a business, some- 
times with fresher and better viewpoint 
than the incumbent ina rut. If not, then 
it recommended the policy of the shop- 
keeper in Oxford Street, London, who 
hung out the sign: 


CLOSED DOWN 


JOINED UP. 


When the committees decided upon 
the proper action on the day’s cases, the 
chairmen stood before Justice Hughes 
and read the reports. If there were any 
points disputed, the members gathered 
around and voted by holding up their 
hands. Then they retired to their desks 
and the drone of the reports went on. 
Or Justice Hughes would ask: “Has he 
a child?” ‘“‘No.” Enough. His case 
was settled. Life or death, it might be. 
Nearly all the claims for exemption were 
for industrial reasons or because of de- 
pendent relatives. The decisions were 
accepted with grace. On the whole the 
men felt that the questionnaire system 
incurred a minimum of injustices. 

I talked with the chairman of a local 
board where there were many peculiar 
industrial problems to be solved. He 
testihed to the satisfaction under the 
selective-service system. It was de- 
finite and yet so flexible that it supplied 
all the hundred and one requirements of 
different localities.; The system was 
a huge experiment, after all—a paper 
scheme that had never been tried out. 
How it would operate in a decentralized 

dministration no one dared to foretell. 


It seemed almost hopeless to think of 


maintaining uniformity among 4,500 dif- 
ferent local boards and their district 
courts, each with dissimilar conditions. 


But only minor changes were made 


the selective-service law as 
showed where 
made. 

‘I expected resentment and _ tro 
ble,” said the chairman of a suburban 
district. ‘Only once or twice in ten 
months have I had to exercise any au- 
thority, and then with nothing back of 
it, so far as the ordinary rufhan could 
see, but the little shield with the letters 
‘Selective Service U. S.’ Yet, instant 
recognition was shown. On April 1 
I had viséd 2,037 had seen 
2,630 men. Many of them brought 
from one to five persons with them. 
With the exception of possibly one or 
two cases of drunken men, I saw nothing 
that even approached a_ rebellious 
spirit.” 


operat 
improvements could 


cases; | 


Such a spirit as this did not come as a 
matterof good fortune, or chance. Analy 
sis showed that there were definite psy- 
chological reasons for the unparalleled 
reception of the draft. America had not 
been the only country fighting in this 
world war purely for the sake of ideals 
and principles, for nothing. This idealism 
infected the land. The old principle of 
the association of ideas made the chil 
dren of Flanders represent the American 
home and all that it meant. Months, 
and years now, of this struggle, had 
fastened war-times in the minds of all 
The Balkans, Mexico, Belgium, it had 
been one after the other until the coun- 
try was tempered like fine steel to the 
idea of upholding right, by war if 
necessary. And the United States had 
experienced a period of unexcelled na 
tional prosperity induced by the foreign 
trade. Every factory, every store, had 
been making money. 

Even given this state of mind, th 
success of the draft could have gone no 
farther without the right administra 
tion of the selective-service law at Wash 
ington. Many local boards have agreed 
that the administration has been a 
policy of common sense from the very 
beginning, until the moment of this 
writing. General Crowder made broad 
rulings and interpretations, leaving de 


tails regarding sectional peculiarities S 
to be carried out by those neares 
them. He outlined two general stipul: 
tions: The business of local boards 














HAS AMERICA THE 


rnish men for the service of the 
ted States. It is the business of 
| boards to use common sense. Such 
ciples, one safely could say, would 
st Insure the success of any great 
taking. Applied and adhered to 
is greatest of national complexities, 
saw the result. After the draft 
I am going to put first in amperes 
upon the pe rceptions of the young 
the influence of mothers and sis- 
Phere isn *t much to say about this 
one of the drafted men has been 
ted He stood In the othee of the 
| board, talking it all over, and came 
this spontaneous conclusion: ‘Gee! 
the women have bucked up!” 
ther’s tears—a drafted man almost 
his grip. “I wish mom hadn’t cried 
I left,” said a young fellow on 
train going to camp. But for one 
shed tears, a hundred set thei 
In general, the fact that women 
more economically independent, 

refore better able to support them- 
ves, helped to relieve the tension 
ewhat. 
[his was part of the present plane of 
her education which contributed 
draft spirit. Men understood the 
itical situation better; the local 
irds handled their men more expertly. 
ey studied the psychology of the 
It crowds. 
Do you want to gO, kid ?”’ one board 
nber asked, turning the candidate 
ind, while undecided on a point of 
sical fitness. 

Of course he wanted to go, more than 
thing else in his life when it was put 
to him like that. 

‘He could never fight, could he?” 
rleyed the doctors while they ex- 
ined a short but stocky, young 
Ww. 

a ioht ? Well, he’d “‘show them!’ He 
fFed out his chest and stiffened his bi- 
s until the measuring-tape was taut 
his manly fighting strength. And 
when they put a gun in his hand 
was a child again with a new toy. 
thought he was Uncle Sam’s best 
lier, had his picture taken, and 
nted to use his gun right away. 

In the mean time, new soldiers came 
k from camp for a visit. The drafted 
n heard tales of adventures, of maneu- 
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vers and camp life, which made him 
“jump out of his skin” to get into it. 
His friends, the thin ones, were nicely 


hlled out. The adipose comrades were 
trimmed. Every new soldier said the 
food was the best he ever ate. And 


altogether it was just the life for a young 
fellow who wanted to serve his country 
and see something of the world at the 
Same time. How good it sounded to the 
drafted man. After that, how slowly 
the numbers progressed, he thought, until 
finally he began to look around for en- 
listment in a special branch, and for 
other loophole S to get into the game. 

When the physical examination had 
been passed and a man’s name went 
down in Class A, fir.t preferred, the pride 
of being physically fit put fight into his 
bores. He wanted the hardest work. 
Strong lifts for the strong man. He 
joined the boys who called (Class 5 
“the cripples,” and the navy “para- 
dise.””, On top of all this came the psy- 
chology of the uniform. I’m not so sure 
that the actual fit of the clothes did not 
have peculiar reaction. 

[ recall a case in point. He is on 
the western front to-day. He wasn’t 
a nobody, but he is fghting in the 
ranks. He gave me this analysis of the 
draft spirit from another viewpoint. 

“The mobilization of the National 
Guard on the Mexican border helped the 
draft morale. The men kicked while 
they were there, then came back and told 
how fine army life was. Naturally, 
the man who came back on furlough 
walked up our main street. The first 
man he met, who never noticed him 
before, said, ‘Well, guess we’re go- 
ing to have a cold day for March.’ 
*“That’s all right,’ said the new soldier. 
“We’ve walked post at camp when it 
was thirteen below zero!” 

He had a new faith. He said ‘‘ 
walked post.” The rich, poor, high, 
low, had been on the same beat. Within 


this new fighting entente was a new 
democracy, reflected without. National 
ideals were cemented. A great light 


illumined social conditions, playing up 
the human touch—all for a distinct 
fighting purpose. These were the psy- 
chological reactions to the draft, the 
answers to “Has America the fghting 
spirit?” 
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8" 2 4! had been sitting 1 
¢ z the da ich I 
long bet , next 
‘ the window, to nd 
ae A n the ny side iS If 
a _ ~ ne O ! ave not a jot 
FSH less the whol 
spacious illumination of the sky bur 
I t is head and der Cities 
b le ft towns g lage S, as 
the Caps rowed; d peared on 
th los rizon; the 1 closed in. 


ame and went in brief gener 


tal, almost all of them 


glan cy traded 





t n fairly a stare for a stare Sitting 
quiet and a hittlhe twisted the pitiless 


of sunlight, he seemed to be say- 


, 


Look—and be damned to vou!’ 
Chere were men and women he knew 


among them, but none of them knew 
him and he did not speak to them. He 
ildn't help he ring a little of what 
d; bits ld drift to him across 
jumb] f the car. 
Sav, look at the soldier, will you 
} c tT one of iT a 
H n Irs. 
( il ] 1 na ay h the ( ip, 
the ugh t’s ne doing the a 
G od-lo KIng gl No, he’s 1 e of 
GEE Ge « 
‘No He’s been overt u can see 
But sav! 
es hat Eh? . Oh—I—I és 


“Say, what’s wrong with that guy?” 
g? My God, Bob!” 

nd remember, I called 
us and iron- 
il things. It isn’t at all 
deed, it did 
It Was a goo 


bad; in- 
rather ‘ at a casual 
d face as far as it 
pe rfect as th 
haberdashe r’s 


T he Op- 


a pertect face, as 
face of a lay-fhgure in a 
window, and quite as formal. 


t+ the fr 


f its kind over 


DANIEL 


SO complete a §s 


is to make a nin e days’ stir in the 
pital sheltered behind the lines. | | 
case there had been so little left 
on’; the shell fragment had 


And the re were 


cleaned him up. 
ys all around among the 


it atl 
to se S nnea face come out of it 
out of “a rag, a bone, and a hai 
hair,” as they put it. 


It is doubtful if any one will ever | 


just what he had been through sin« 
d he emerged from the bandage 
if nd himself. Men seldom talk I 
about such things, even to their fri 
and this man was to have no fri 


He was to have no mother, no 
vas scarcely to have SO! 
as a name, he had promised himself 
and over in the hour of bitterness. 
It is curious to what lengths that 
of poisoned renunciation will cart 
man. Unobtrusive by nature and 
all his traditions, he desired nothin, 
much as to get himself into a corner 
And this being SO, the CI 
grained pride of the hurt-in-heart n 


seat 
of sight. 


him live in a room of glass, made 
sit as he now sat in the fierce publi 
of the sunlight, saying, or seeming 
_ 
‘Look—and be damned to you 
The intervals between stops oO 


longer; the quiet, sun-drenched di 
unfolded and folded up again wit 
deeper and more intolerable monot 
and as his neighbors in the car seen 
to be 
begar 


He wouldn’t 


looking less and less at him 
to suspect them fiercely of pi 
have it. A devil of 

moved him. He wi 
hav e scowled, Save for the fact that 
hadn’t vet learned to scowl, or to sn 
or laugh or cry. 

He must have their eyes someh 
He became a mountebank. He took 
three of his upper teeth and turned th 
over conspicuously in the sun-squat 
the window—an incisor and two 


gressiveness 
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hed molars set in a platinum plate. 
he had put them back again he 
ught out his comfort-kit, laid it open 
the sill, and turned over with a tinge 
precious and pathetic relics of his 
ad self—the smashed watch, the 
haki Testament, the silver ring, the 
af of letters from his love which he 
id not yet come to the point of throw- 


o away. ... Fora moment he forgot 
sunlight and the faces. ; 
He ought to have thrown those letters 


and the watch and the silver ring, 
ecause sometimes they made him 


I - He was dead, and the dead must 
think. . . . But how easily Marion 
had given him up. How quietly she 
had dropped him out of her life And 
why? It wasn’t as if she had known. 


he _ not written him for months; 
» he was frst wounded had she 

t him so much as a line. In the last 

tter he had had from his mother before 

dropped bodily out of the Postal 
Union and into the — of oblivion she 
had spoken of Marion, but briefly and 

th a queer sense of reserve that came 
back to haunt him with its memory in 
rNe¢ desolate days. 

He stirred uneasily in his seat by the 

indow, and of a sudden he spoke out 

d, ‘‘What am | di oing here?” 

Panic laid hold of him. He seemed 
to have been going it blind since vester- 

iy noon, as blind as a homing bird. 

Vv his eyes were opened and he Saw 
I mself sucked back swiftly into the 

iw of his youth; he saw the familiar 

d-hills standing pale on the horizon; 
goto 3 glimpses and the faint salt 
ek of a remembe red sea; the names of 

d villages were in his ears. . . . What 

as he doing here, the self-annointed 
exile, the fugitive from the thing he 
might have been? 

His panic deepened when the rails 
came to an end and he got down at the 
Harbor with the last of the passengers. 
It seemed to him that half the people 
he had known in the world were gath- 
ered on that platform to see the train 

me in, after their habit. They looked 

him curiously, as they looked at any 
strange soldier getting down there; they 
looked more curiously for a moment at 
the unbegotten face of him, still and 
intly lilac-colored in the sun, and 


7, 


after that they began to turn and shift 
away, ill at ease without quite knowing 
why. 

He felt like a ghost among them, a 
ghost that stands in the full white tide 
of day, and of a sudden he wanted 
break through, to call them aloud by 
name and let them know. But he was 
afraid of the sound of the stranger’s 
voice the surgeon had put in his throat, 

id while he hesitated the y were gone, 
leaving him alone in the glory of the 
afternoon. 

he quiet bustle of springtime en- 
compassed him without touching him. 
The street running from the station to 
the wharves below was bathed in a mist 
of young leaves; the air moved with the 
faint orchestration of bird-notes; be- 
yond the tumbled roofs of the town he 
saw the sea, sky-colored, vibrant under 
the warm whip of the wind. Stand- 
ing there with his dead face, or with the 
face, rather, which had never been born, 
he felt himself more than ever a thing 
unpardonable, a monstrosity, a living 
insult to life. 

Self-pity submerged him like a wave. 
He found himself drifting away from the 
deserted station, moving, aimless and 
empty-handed, beneath the veil of young 
le aves, astrengthless ghost, a phantom in- 
violate. The colored shop- fronts and the 
vine-burdened houses of his boyhood 
gazed at him blankly, as it were from the 
other side of a crystal wall. 

He stood still under a trellis of rose- 
stems looking up a short brick walk at 
the front of the house W here he w as born. 
He hadn’t meant to come here, any 
more than he had meant to come to the 
Harbor, and it gave him a queer sick 
feeling in his stomach. The curtain 
in the iy n window beside the door bel- 
lied in and out slowly to the vagaries 
of ies wind; beyond it he heard foot- 
falls and a faint ring of crockery, and 
he knew that that was his mother; he 
could almost see the fine old gaunt 
figure of her moving through the 
further twilight, acquiescent, unsus- 
pecting. 

For a moment weakness engulfed him, 
softness tempted him. Like a man 
drunk with a wild conversion he saw 
nothing, for a moment, but to cast him 
down at the foot of the cross of pity and 
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; mother 
if i y if 1] nent | 


he 


lf ) ¢ ry in him 
CO | 1i7i¢ lI 


i SC 
1 I 1, lowing the 
f 1! } ed iW 
ked al ng the st 3 houlders 
da little over his neck and hi 





What am | here What am ] 
doing het lered 

[| ( th l-dune 
I th ~ ning, t 1 tl to 1 
al It hit Pore ib] 
precious He thoug O1 
n ths he had | k 
ing of Mar 1 be 
| ling a paint ( : a retful 
ne illin I tomb of 
the past. And lked 
t| 1 th he 
a had 1n¢ Da k 
and forth t rht wi ind 
“ ( ul d ) \i s his- 
to and | some hi n g ( 
Vi il d tl ame 
over hi kK is! ¢ re flood I 
memor lescence d the sill 
sweet f eart 1 Marion 
n . t t s wl 
were } 9 + ] d 
< h ¢ Ing tl vere ) 
parti OT I f NI mn grave 
VI itl va d lil Mar 1 
let f hin lropping out 

ile estall the moment 
he knew yr «ft he himself 
would be di t His heart 
tur | black again 

| Vel 1¢ ( tep] | I! mn tne 
train he | 1 been ha 1 | the ir < 
meeting Marion on the street ‘\ he 
no longer cared. Memory had left him 
with a taste for pain; he had a desire like 
thirst her passing him by in 
tl | eht, turning a little ff, 
pe rhaps, t lel h It pitying, halt- 
shuddering, at at stranger with the 
pretty face that had somehow never 
q ite been | 1. 

He found stand on the 
board walk betore the gate where he had 
turned in a thousand times to Marion’s 

tne let ho sé wh le-pillared and 
butt d all about with lilacs. 

1 moment he stood quiet and help- 


id cel t black. All the 
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th 
Vhe house 
ther 


protest wit 


1 1 
less, Staring at the SKy where 


it not to have been. 
g Marion’s hous« 
‘ re; 7 began to 
kind of feeble anger. He would not 

le a fool. One charred tin 

nding up awry and crimson in th 
of the sunset mocked him, and the bl 
ruin of the foundations made him a { 

‘Il didn’t know,” he said to him 
‘I didn’t know.” 

kor a moment he felt nothing but 
abominabl 

at 3 
“Damn! damn! damn!’ 

And then, as he stood there, he for 
himself ver of that ruin. 


wasn t 


lone 


anticlimax. 


he said to him 


damn!” 


l 
tne ans 


[angles ngled 

finished violence bet 
| Var 
with that 


It was be 


aw it now. 
the mute and 
id the re 
t of his life 
, still finality. 


unta 


ason now W 


ie 1 
had lipped oO 


Vidal l vas dead. 

By and by, after how long a tim: 
( uld not s v, he turned away. A « 
us lethargy lay on him, mind and bod 
His lazy eves picked up a dog sitting 
his haunches the top of the Br 


door. It M 
| 


she € p-dog, large and W 


ters §S steps next Was 
Donal, the old 
l ears of 


de pA 


weakness started In the ma 
faithfulness of M 
lingering there like a gu 
cold ruin smete his heart v 


sweetish, sentimental beauty, and 


r uttel 


ovel the 
vanted to we 

Ma Donal 
wo. He 


1 
Ww and nave 


ep. 

had been almost lh 
wanted to pet MacDo 
MacDonal lick his hat 
Standing at 
ewste rs’s walk, he snap] 
called: ‘“‘Here! He 


| 
AC 
| 
i 
} 
ne went 


f the Br 


nneers ind 


away. 


ir!’ as he uSsé d to do, but In the VO 
of a man that never was. He walk: 
nearer to the steps, snapping his finge: 


desperately for the dog to know hi 


And then, as he hesitated half-way, hu 
by MacDonal’s failure, he heard tl 
voice of the dead coming to him throug 
the open windows beyond the porch: 

PT ] , J] ] nP? 

It was Marion. 

He had made so certain that Mart 
was dead that at first it frightened hir 
t he al her glad and startle d cry, S¢ arcl | 
1m out unerringly through the ma 
flesh. And then, as he sto 


ino | 


ft the 
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te still he began to shiver all over 

th a strange chill. The breath clogged 
his throat. He wanted to leap, 

| aloud, to laugh and cry at the same 

He forgot everything in_ the 

of this moment from which he had 

d instinctively to shield them both; 

forgot himself, and the face of him 

ing the re full in the crimson light, 

the tace of a doll, raw vet anda little 


He wondered why she didn’t speak 
Straining his eves, it seemed hx 
1 see her in the half-gloom of the 
bevond, a grayish blur. He won- 

1 why she stood so still. 


did call his name again, but in a 


; 1] | 
red and strengthiess voice, and all 


ckoning gladness of the other 
id g as cold as death. 
pont d n't please, John!” She 
bled among her words, appalled 
ned. ‘“‘John—go, please do go! 
ithnel 
le was conscious of things happening, 


pered amazement within the house, 


da Brewster or the younger one, 
line; after that the protest repeated 
ind over with the impatient laugh- 
f relief: 

Why, it isn’t John, Marion! Do you 

Marion? It’s not John at all!” 
He was aware of it all after a detached 
as something nebulous and pro- 
ndly inconsequential, flickering about 
lves of an echo—* ple I'd 
lurning away slowly across the short 
et and passing down a runway be- 
en two gaunt gray fish-houses, he 
me out on the beach, where he stood 
th his feet at the edge of the tide and 


s face to the empty sea. 
He had imagined that he had touched 
‘ttom in the bitter months of his isola- 


m. He had hated himself deeply; he 
ad hated man and God; he had cursed 
he ghoul that had robbed his grave and 
ent him out again, a pariah and a love- 
ess thing. He had W alke d in the valle y 
* the shadow of something worse than 
eath. But, after all, he had not gone 
t quite alone, for a certain pride went 
with him. 

If there had been renunciation, it had 


been his own. If a door had been 
locked against him, it was his own hand 
that had turned the key. Through it 
all he had carried a saving sense of 
chivalry, a sense of protecting Marion 
by erasing himself, a conviction that if 
he were enough of a jackal to ask Marion 
to love him as he was, Marion would 
have to love him as he was. How very 
much that illusion had meant to him he 
had not realized till now, when it was 
gone irrevocably. 

\ wind of anger blew over him as he 
stood there, a sluggish, blind wind, 
through which his thoughts groped and 
stumbled and collided. <A kind of a gift 
of expression came to him. His face, 
set against the tranquil sea, remained as 
tranquil as the vacant face of a mann 
kin, but now the tiny vein-like sutures 
where the slices of it came together cun- 


] 


ark In color, opaque, 


ning i prew ( 
rple. 

Kor the second time that day he 
groped and brought out his comfort 
kit; this time, without looking at it, he 
let it fallon the beach. After a moment 
e put his boot-sole over it, crushing it 


} 
down deep into the sand where the tide 

came. The Testament his mother had 
given him was there, and so was the 

Cross of the king, but it didn’t matter 

it was mostly Marion’s. 

His spirit rebelled. He bent quickly 
and picked the wet thing out of the 
hole, knocking off the sand with clumsy 
violence. What was he about? He 
wanted pay. The poisoned heart in 
him cried for vengeance. And how 
would Marion be hurt at all by this in- 
visible gesture? He wanted a gesture 
visible and terrible as a sword. 


Casting about in his bitterness, his 


memory fell on a hollow in the back- 
country at the edge of the dunes, a hol- 
low where a tree, twisted by some for- 
gotten violence, held up a seat for lovers 
on its ancient trunk. He had not for 
gotten that tree, and neither had Mar- 
ion, and neither was apt to forget it. 
Marion would go there, just as surely 
as 1t had come into his mind now to go 
there. Perhaps she wouldn’t go there to 
night, so soon, but to-morrow, or the day 
after that, on day she would somehow 
have to go there, and sit and think, or else 
she was not the Marion he had known. 





HARPER’S 


9 
Abo 


He was like a boy. Beaten and dull 
and queer, his mind went back to its 
own adolescence, and the vengeance he 
schemed was a boy’s vengeance. 


He must hurry. There was the 


chance, after all, that Marion might take 
it into her heart to go out there directly, 
and he must be ahead of her. He must 
be there and gone again when she came 


to the trysting-tree and found the mute 
relics of their love lying in a little pile 
where he had left them, in the place 
they had known so « urlously and sO well. 
He walked furiously, responding to 
the blessed re lic f of action. Care less of 
everything now, he cut straight across 
the belt of the town and plunged into the 
low woods that run out to the ¢ ‘ape’s end 
like marrow in a bone. His feet tore at 
the undergrowth, stirring up exhalations 
chill and heavy with the birth of flowers. 
lhe moon stood an hour high when he 
came out into the coastguard track; in 
the dusk its light began totell. Buirds 
rustled in the bush and flew away with 
sleepy cries. He heard a dog barking 
somewhere away in front of him, but he 
paid it no attention 
He left the track where it began to 
lift to the dunes. Bearing to the right, 
he put aside the low branches and let his 
feet feel out the familiar, hidden path. 
He stood in a living grotto, walled 
with the little trunks of trees and over- 
cast with leaves, and each leaf had two 
faces, one still warm with the death of 
day, the other cool to the moon, so that 
they threw down a perplexed and sifted 
light, little better than the dark. A 
slow backwash of air moved here in the 
lee of the dunes, bringing a breath of 
crocuses, the wraiths of springs long 


dead The man shivered a little. He 
began to fumble out the comfort-kit 
with clumsy fingers; then, letting the 


thing slip back into the pocket, he 
leaned forward and rested his hands on 
the dim, horizontal trunk of the tree. 
He drew back, stood up very straight, 
and made an odd sound in his throat. 
Chere had been a dog barking ahead 
of him in the woods, and at the time he 
had thought nothing of it because he 
didn’t wish to. Now he remembered it, 
and understood All the things he had 
ever given to Marion, all the paltry, 
significant tokens of a boy’s love, lay 1n 
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a little heap on the trysting-seat whe 
he had put out his blind hands. Mari 
had been before him. 

He left them there and turned awa 
He did not go back along the path, | 
got through the tangle at 1 
right and began to climb. He got 
slowly, for the sand on the face of t] 
dune sucked out from under his feet 
every and when he clutched 
brush or grasses they came away in | 
hands. He _ persisted. Coming 
through the tops of the last trees, 
gained the crest, and there he stood f 
a moment, breathing heavily on tl 
shore of a a pale desert 
waves arrested rank on sandy rank | 
the act of some lost enchantment. T} 
moonlight, established now, lent an i 
cre dible vastness to the scene; it seeme 
strange that he could hear the ocea 
pounding its beaches over there beyor 
the farther rampart of the dunes, and 
see the lighthouse on the shore winki 
large and bright. 

He walked forward, plunging down 
long, naked slope into a hollow filled at 
the bottom with shadow, like a pool of 
pale ink. Why he had come there h 
did not know, nor where he was going 
nor why. If he was moved by any log: 
or desire, it was a hunger for blankness 
oblivion; the thirst for a drowning in 
sea. 

Queer fantasies played over him. H 
seemed to be looking down over thé 
dunes again where they lay in the moon 
light like a face, pale-blue and tranquil, 
and then he had the weird sense that it 
was his own, that he had somehow or 
other gotten lost within the boundarie 
of his own face, doomed to wander for 
ever among the hills and hollows of his 
own huge, dead, moonlit face. 

He floundered on, his feet plowing 
through the heavy sand. 

Once he lay in the poverty-grass at 
the brink of a sand-cliff, staring out over 
an empty valley, and quite of a sudden 
a question came up, rounded and com 
plete, into his mind. 

“Why was she glad first—and only 
tere ard horrified r 

He cast about for an answer. 

Because afterward she saz. 

That would hardly do. She must 
have seen his face first, as the face of a 


now he 


step, 


dead sea, 


a 
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afterward she saw through 
| that would have been the mo- 
f her glad and startled cry. Be- 
that and her second cry, in the 
nt when she stood mute and mo- 
bevond the window, what had 
d in Marion’s heart? 
Vas It all about? 
d was on the moon; its wide 
ved ovel the dunes, broken 
’ ting spots ot light. \ distant 
tood up bold and dark against a 
R nore distant whiteness, and for a 
nt the man was conscious of life 
roscopic hgures in silhouette 
9 1 down, like the hgures 
. ‘ 1a dog. 
1] uiet, with his hands clasped 
back. 
\\ is Marion doing in the dunes? 
\\ following him, or was he follow- 
ie both pursuing 
thing else, or themselves pursued? 
e What as it all about? What had 
| 1? His mind went back to it 
rden 
id been a fire. Around the 
atastrophe his mind groped 
[It was something at 
something undenied, 
1 1 id, like a large bead } 
eading to othe bead hire 
larms—he got hold of the tale 
telling it with a growing and 
viction. After danger and 
lisaster, the agony of burn- 
, itilation, scars, dishgurement fo1 
1 after dishgurement, renunci- 
f her love (how well he knew 
’ ile now!)—and after renunciation, 


is, then, was what had happened to 
And the horror in that second, 
tardy cry of Marion’s had been the hor- 
ror, not of s¢ , but of ber) en: 
He swaved a little on his feet, rocked 
by a wild wind, the wind of the laughter 
f the His fingers plucked weakly 
tl of his and the 


tures of his face grew dark; he stood 


gods. 


1e seams trousers 


and impotent in the presence of 


titanic omedy. 


He seemed to see it as a play. He 


seemed to set the dilapidated mutes of 


himself and Marion sitting side by side 
nm the top of the world, playing at dice. 
Neither glanced at the other, but stead- 
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fastiy at the dice. They played in- 
terminably, casting and casting, to see 
which one of them had the greater pride 
and the abasement, and 
black spots on the dice were the black 


deeper the 
hours of self-contemplation each had to 
show for the score of the game. 

[he man rubbed his 


eyes with his 


knuckles, as if it were something he 
could rub out. Then he walked on 
again, erratically, making a drunken 
trail. 


Rain came, fine, penetrating, brief, 
leaving him chilled. The moon shook 
of the clouds and slid down into 
the west. The gray of the first dawn 
Was 1n the alr. 

MacDonal, the dog, came stalking, 
stiff-legged, down a slope covered with 
the bones of dead ships. He Sat down 


cleat 


and watched MacDonal’s approach 
with an interest detached and unterri- 
hed. A leash trailed from the dog’s col- 


lar; in the eerie light he loomed gigantic, 

and misshapen. He came 
forward to within a rod of the 
man, and there he halted, half-crouching, 
alert, his lips drawn back from his old 
\nd so they remained, in tab- 
leau, while the light paled. 

Of the two, it was the dog’s poise that 
showed first 
His muzzle \ vague 
ness began to attack his nostrils, and in 
a moment he commenced to whine. He 
bewildered. In 
of penitence he came wriggling on his 
belly to lick the hands his tardy nose 
remembered. 

It seemed a great thing to the man. 

“Good dog!’ he “Good old 
Mac! Good dog, SII 

But MacDonal was off, bounding, si- 
dling, glancing backward, his spine almost 
broken with the wiolence of his invita- 
tion. The man got to his feet and fol- 
lowed. He was tired and hollow with 
hunger, and the sand dragged at him. 
[he east came out of the hill as he 
mounted, red with the 
the wind had fallen. Just under th 
crest he heard Marion’s voice from be- 
yond, calling: ‘Mac! MacDonal!” He 
heard her whistling. ‘“‘Mac! Where 
are you?” 

He bent down quickly and caught 
hold of the dog’s leash, without under- 


menacing, 


slowly 
fangs. 


signs of disintegration. 


twitched. uneasli- 


grew a sudden ecstasy 


said. 
9 


wine of dawn; 
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standing or trying to understand why, 
and for a moment he stood irresolute, 
the desire for flight and oblivion strong 
in him again. Now that he could see 
Marion simply by taking three steps, he 
did not dare the three steps. It seemed 
too fatal an adventure, too awful a thing 
for Marion and for him. And still he 
held MacDonal back. 

Marion’s call grew ple ading. “Oh, 
Mac! M-a-c! Come here quickly!” 

He got down on his knees and 
crawled forward till his dead face came 
up through the Sparse grass on the crest. 
He hadn’t realized that this was the last 
rise of the dunes, and for a moment his 
eyes were bewilde red by the sudde n sea; 
the Hame running toward him across the 
immense plain of the water blinded and 
distracted him, so that he had to blink 
his eyes and stare again to find Marion 
where she stood, a little way off, in 
prohle against the dawn. 

He continued to stare, while Mac- 
Donal whimpered and dragged at the 


leash, and another theory, like a house of 


cards, came tumbling down about his 
ears. He was always so wrong. First 
he had thought Marion dead, and she 
was living. Then he had figured her 
maimed, mutilated, and there she stood 
before him lovely as ever he had remem- 
be red her in his heavy \ heart. 

As lovely, yes; and yet, with it all, not 
quite the same. She stood against the 
sky with a curious, still rectitude, a 
white girl, drawn with the pure, fine 
lines of innocence or of pain, immensely 
rapt and remote. He became aware of 
the dim trouble of a paradox; Marion’s 
strength, as if she carried up the strong 
sweep of the dune itself in the straight 
tower of her flesh—and with it a coun- 
ter-sense of helplessness, something un- 
definably lost, naked, and vulnerable. 

Without stirring or looking around she 
called again: 

“Mac! MacDonal boy! Here, boy!” 

John Home got to his feet and stood 
clear on the summit. 

*T’ve got him here,” he said, in his 
uncouth syllables. 

Marion turned to him slowly, bring- 
ing her two hands up to rest on her 
bosom. 

*‘Who are you?” she asked. 

‘You know.” 


‘Il don’t know.” 

\ depression hollowed by the wir 
ran between them, scarcely wider 
deeper than a ditch. Pheir VOICeS Cal 
and went across it, powerless, as ac 
a gulf. 

“Why don’t you know me now,” 
said, “‘when you knew me a little wl 
ago last night 
house a 

“What?” 

“You called my name.” 

Neither stirred. Their voices cai 
and went without haste or emphasi 


standing in front of t 


**Last evening 
on the walk a 

“But you called my name, and 
aske d me to go away.” 

Marion’s hands lay tighter on | 
bosom. 


It Was a step 1 he 


‘Your voice is strange. I do 
know you. Why is your voice strang: 
Are you hurt?” 

“Hurt? You look at me and ask 
You know I’m hurt—so hurt I wou 
never come back again to torment 
with the sight of the face they’ ve give 
me.” 

“You? You wouldn’t come back to 
to torment me? With the sight 
Oh-h-h, John!” 


There was something in that spent 
cry, a quality of miracles. 

She came toward him, reaching out 
her hands. When she came to the edg: 
of the wind-hollow she seemed to hav 
forgotten it altogether; it was as if sh 
walked off into the air. He saw her g 
down, and he Saw her huddled ther 
for a moment, a little dazed. 

He ran to her, a little dazed himself 
with the first dim shock of his deliver 


ance. Before he reached her she was 


half up again to come on. 

She put her hands on his face when | 
lifted her in his arms. 

*You’re hurt? You say you’re hurt?” 
she ran on with a desperate compassio1 
And her hands ran on, curious, prying 
hands, searching over the hills and hol 
lows of the face that seemed sO perfe ct 

He suffered them without flinching 
He did not turn or draw back. He held 
her close in his arms, clear-eyed and 
whole and without shame. For, afte: 


all, his instinct had been right; the fire 
had struck her with a subtler mutilation, 
and he saw that she was blind. 
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Impressions of the 


IV rHE KAI 


BY DAVID 


LSS SHEN my official rela 
Ae 1% tions with Kaiser Will- 
foiam II 
> just completing 
twentieth year of 


began he was 
the 
his 


Urmon. reign. He had attained 

Ww Ye AY 

me to the prime of mature 
hood, he had never suffered any 

reverse, and he was fully con- 

of his unquestioned power. 


been during this 
but the 
ral pene in | urope wer favor- 


ay the FS 
» European war, 


it only 


pe riod 


for the organization of permanent 

ce. And vet, notwithstanding serious 

I peace had not been organized. 
()n the contrary, the efforts to organize 
had terminated in the conclusion at 
ague of a series of general treaties 


all of which constructed 1 
anticipation of future 
posed chiefly of 
ble. to render war only slightly less 
ble than the growth of military 
nce had made it evident that it prob- 


vi ould be ° 


lere Was, 1t 1S 


were 


War, “ae 


true, no ré in- 
nt in the social order why war should 
be regarded as inevitable; and the 
f ground for believing it might occur 
; the evident unwillingness of certain 


ason 


wers to make the necessary provisions 
If, in fact, it 
ble, it was owing solely to ambitions 

t were not open to discussion. 
\t that time the German Empire had 
place in Europe which made its 
tion of the highest importance; for 
international question could arise 
hout suggesting the inquiry, “‘What 
Germany do about it?” And the 
swer was complicated by the fact that 
Berlin was 


averting it. Was ine V= 


an enigma. All depended 

pon the uncertain mood of Kaiser 
William IT. 

How incalculable a factor the Kaiser 

ally was the year 19085 was to ré veal 


\ CXXXVII No 


S19 418 


rules intended, if 


Kaiser 


R UNDER FIRI 

JAYNE HILL 

In an astonishing manner. Not only 
was it a critical time fort the iInterna- 
tional relations of Europe, as the events 
will show, but a trying time for the 
theory of personal supremacy that un- 
derlies the conception William II had 


formed of his position as German Em- 
peror. 
character, and his popularity 
own people were in that crucial period 


His pre tensions, his purposes, his 


AMON: his 


to be subj cted to unexpect d tests 
The second Hague Conference had 
brought into vivid contrast two con- 


flicting conceptions of diplomacy that 
had there come into collision: on the one 
hand the secret, obstructive, and evasive 
procedure of personal 
sovereignty; on the other the open, con- 
and frankly avowed statement 
aimed at for the common 
advocated and practised by the 
great de Moc racies. 

The fact that the new American am- 
bassador, who had received from the 
German Emperor his agrément in Decem- 
ber, 1907, but was not actually trans- 
ferred from The Hague to Berlin until 
June, 1908, had not only been a delegate 
to the second Hague Conference, but 
had for many years been closely identi- 
hed with the movement represented 
there by the American delegation, did 
not add to the probability of his being 

rs gratissima at the Court of the 
pam It was, in fact, understood that 
the government of the United States in- 
tended to accomplish, if possible, by 
separate negotiation, what it had failed 
to achieve at [he Hague. It was further 
known that the new ambassador, during 
the winter of 1908, had publicly 
cated this policy; and that separate 
treaties were to be made, if possible, with 
each of the Great Powers, by which the 
ground would be prepared for a better 
international organization. It 
fact, with special reference 


characteristic 


structive, 
of 
good, 


purposes 


advo- 


Was, If 


to his aidi g 
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» this task of 


negotiation at 
had 


separate 
Berlin that the new 
been selected. 

The mission, it was evident, would not 
1 affair of ceremony as a 
sober Sadie undertaking, having in 
view the establishment of the future re- 
lations of the two countries upon a basis 
of mutual understanding and legal 
gagements, with provision for adjudicat- 
ng through improved treaty arrange- 
nents future difhculties that might arise. 

There can be no doubt that many of 
the German people, Amer- 
ican people, greatly desired such open 
and duly legalized relations, but this was 
not the Kaiser’s personal conception of 
diplomacy. In such a system the per- 
sonal element would be practically elim- 
inated. 

Nothing can be more certain than that 
William II earnestly desired to maintain 
friendship with the United States, but 
he did not wish the American system to 
gain a foothold in Europe, or that inter- 
national relations should be made to rest 
upon a body of well-defined law and a 
tribunal with authority to interpret and 
apply it. Such a system would i 


ambassad | 


be so much al 


as We l] as the 


Inev- 


itably in time, if logically carried out, 
diminish the necessity for armies, and 
what would then become of the War 


Lord? If the people—manufacturers, 
ship - owners, and traders, doing busi- 
ness internationally—could carry their 
wrongs to a court of justice, it could not 
fail to affect the status of kings and em- 
perors as well as of armies and navies. 

What the Kaiser wanted of America 
e, trade, and neutrality so far as 
Europe was concerned. For these he 
looked largely to the racial loyalty of 
men of German blood living in the 
United States. With this support, war 
with Germany would alw ays be difficult. 
Disputes, if they should arise, could be 
dealt with as occasion might require; 
but enlarged treaty arrangements were 
not, he thought, desirable. They would, 
perhaps, prove embarrassing to personal 
government; and if made with the 
United States, other nations would de- 
mand them and refusal would thereby be 
made more difheult. 

It was perfectly natural for the Kaiser 
to take this view. It was a necessary 


was peac 


rrollary of his theory of personal gov- 


ernment. For twenty years he had ; 
moted amities, softened asperities, 
kept Germany prosperous by a régi 
of personal visits to other sovereig 
personal telegrams of felicitation 
condolence, secret correspondence, 
casual words dropped into the ears 
ambassadors at Berlin which he kn 
would be re peated to their sove reigi 
\ Europe based on public treaties, op: 
known of all men, would take all t} 
charm out of a sovereign’s existence. 
the plot interest of diplomacy would 
gone. Could anything be more inartist 
than playing a part so commonplace 
that of an emperor who had no secre 
and in case of controversy would be 
quired to assent to the decisions of 
court? 

lo the Kaiser, as to most sovereig1 
before the constitutional era, the ess¢ 
tial part of diplomacy is the quasi-sox 
intimacy of kings. ‘The chief function 
: upon this theory, is 
bridge distances by creating a comm 
court life, where personal influence c: 
be made to count. An embassy, ther 
fore, is from this point of view merely 
extension of the court of the country 
represents, and should be constitut: 
and maintained for the performanc 
that function. 

\s between personal sovereigns, the 
is, no doubt, much to be said in supp 
of this idea. The ambassador is tl 
direct and he representative 
his sovereign. He lives in his sovereign’ 
house, receives his bread from his so\ 
ereign’s hand, is his servitor, keeps hi 
secrets, and concerns himself only wit 
his sovereign’s interests. 

But the United States has no persona 
sovereign; and the Constitution pr 
vides for no personal representation of 
the President, who has no court and 
supposed to have no court favorite 
There being no power in a constitutiona 
government to exchange secret unde! 
standings between the heads of states, 
suc h a nation must base its internationa 
relations on Its treaty engagements; and 
these must be open, public, and sufh 
cient to safeguard its interests, regard 
less of personal sentiments or persona 
influences. To such nations diplomacy 
means international business, a_ ver 
serious and exacting business, upon thi 


ambassadors, 
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: 
r transaction of which the most 


ry¢ 
} 


‘rtant interests of a people, and even 


if, may de pend 
vever widely imperial purposes and 
lican conceptions of international 


ns and intercourse may differ, 
ides must admit that between 
en nations a basis of mutual un- 
ling must be found. ‘Uhe-ament- 
fe are not incompatible with the 
discussion of business, even 
ntradictorv views are held. On 
ntrary, the wider the chasm of 
es the more essential these 
ities become. 

Vhen, therefore, on June 8, 1go08, the 
\merican ambassador made his ap 
e at Berlin, 1t was with the cor 
that, whatever the chances for 
ecess of his mission, he would re- 
cordial welcome; and in this he 

disappointed. 
| provincial Prussian capital of 
days had been in twenty years 
formed into the most modern city 
tinental Europe, an impressive 
nbol of the wonderful material prog- 
f the Empire. From a sleepy thor- 
hfare Unter den Linden had become 
mopolitan bazaal with shops of 
issed brilliancy of self-disclosure, 


» challenge comparison with their 
in older centers of merchandise. 
1ew Hotel Adlon, in which all that 
ye learned of sumptuous hostel 


ld | lries 
our most splendid American expert 
nts had been embodied, the Kaiser, 
had honored the ope ning with his 
ence, had condescended by way of 
uragement to say, “‘Es ist schoner 
Che Wilhelmstrasse, which 

yne’s student days had seemed SO 
penetrable and mysterious, now flung 
le its doors of welcome to cheerful 
riors, where the amiable Baron von 
hon presided over the Foreign Office, 
Prince von Bilow, affable, courtly, 

| always adjusted to the situation, 
vever complicated, sat in the chair of 


marck in the Palace of the Chancel- 


WI atever may be said of the Kaise r’s 
rsonal rule, the machinery of govern- 
nt is very much in evidence in Berlin. 
» Foreign Office in the world is better 
rganized for obtaining information, in- 
neing the press, or handling with 
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expert knowledge every question affect- 
ing the political or economic interests of 
the Empire. When treaties are to be 
made, there are at hand all the knowl- 
edge and all the skill for making them 
prudently and to the advantage of Ger- 
many; and, in addition, all the agencies 


for the accumulation and presentation 
of obstacles to making them, when 
impediments are the order of the day. 
And when it is deemed desirable to fx 
a policy in the mind of the country, the 
Chancellor—especially Prince von Bi- 
low, who was a past-master 1n the art of 
public statement—speaks ex cathedra 
with an authority hardly known else- 
where. 

But concealed behind all this compli- 
cated apparatus of bureaus is the per- 
ynality of the Kaiser. From the Chan- 
ce llon down to the humble St assessor, all 
are obedi nt to his will whe n the \ know 
it. In order to know what you can or 
cannot do in Germany it 1s necessary 
to know the mind of William II. 

It was with great interest, therefore, 
that the new ambassador looked forward 
to his frst audience of his Majesty. He 
had not long to walt. With unprece- 
dented promptness the notice came that 
on the Sunday morning following his 
arrival in the capital he would be received 
at the Old Palace in Berlin. 

It seemed perfectly natural that the 
audience should occur 1n the open alr, 
under the trees in the little garden of 
the Schloss. ‘he seclusion and intimacy 
of such a meeting gave it a welcome char- 
acter. The three Hamboyant court car- 
riages, each drawn by six horses, with 
bewigged drivers, postilions, and _ foot- 
men clinging on behind, made a specta- 
cle for the crowd that lined the way; 
but neither the se nor the red-breeched 
lackeys that formed in open column on 
the grand staircase awakened the slight- 
est interest. The twenty-one volleys at 
the castle gate were hardly heard. All 
this was the old story, the stage trum- 
pery that is supposed to enhance “the 
divinity that doth hedge a king,” the 
commonplaces of every royal court. 

Invited by the Grand Master of Cere- 
monies, the Emperor’s ever-faithful ser- 
vitor, Count Eulenberg, to descend alone 
an outer flight of steps into the garden, 
one was surprised to see, standing like a 
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statue, perhaps twenty yards away, a 
solitary figure, clad in white, covered 
with a silver helmet bearing on its crest 
a high-poised eagle, adding considerably 
to the apparent height of a medium-sized 
man. 
house, 


Seen in the coulisses of an opera- 
this apparition might have been 
t: nke n for Lohengrin waiting for his cue. 
It was the Kaiser in the brilliant uni- 
form of an officer of the Garde du 
Corps. 

From the embankments of the Spree 
outside the garden the Sunday prome- 
naders, of whom there were many, could 
be hold, at a distance, his 
Majesty in all the glory of his war-like 
panoply, and the black-coated ambassa- 
dor approaching; a picture of imperial 
magnificence, on re one hand, and re- 
publican simplicity, on the other, in 
which for impressiveness the odds were 
far from even. 

Presently the statuesque figure moved, 
the shining metal flashing radiantly in 


discreet 


the soft June sunshine that glinted 
through the branches of the trees, a 
strong right hand was extended, the 


of monumental sternness fell, and 
a pleasant smile lighted up the well- 
browned features and the unfathomable 
gray eyes. 

Unimportant what was said. It was 
all of the friendship that should exist 
between two great peoples, of their com- 
munity in blood, renigion, 
terest, good-will, and a common civili- 
zation; spoken on the K: uiser’s part in 
very English English, fluently, accu- 
rately, expansively, with a roll in the 
“r” when President Roosevelt’s name 
was mentioned that had in it a strong 
suggestion of the North Sea. 

It seemed like a real personal contact, 
frank, sincere, earnest, and honest. One 
could not question that, and it was the 
beginning of other contacts more inti- 
mate and prolonged; especially at Kiel, 
where the sportsman put aside all forms 
of court etiquette, lying flat on the deck 
of the Meteor as she scudded under 
heavy sail with one rail under water; 
at Eckernforde, where the old tars came 
into the ancient inn in the evening to 
meet their Kaiser and drink to his 
Majesty’s health a glass of beer. 

“Did you ever see anything more 
democratic in America?” the Kaiser 


mask 


science, in- 
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asked, gleefully, one time. ‘“W 
would Roosevelt think of this?” h« 
quired, at another. 

Hating him, as many millions 
doubt do, it would soften their heart 
hear him laugh like a child at a ¢g 
story, or tell one himself. Can it 
Yes, itcan be. There is such a wide d 
ference between the gentler impulses 
a man and the rude part ambition cau 
him to play in life! A role partly s« 
chose n, it is true, and not Ww holly thru 
upon him. A soul accursed by one gre 
wrong idea, and the purposes, passiot 
and resolutions generated by it. A mn 
distorted, led into captivity, and co 
demned to crime by the obsession th 
God has but one people, and they ar 
his people; that the people have but o 
will, and that is his will; that God h 
but one purpose, and that is his purpo 
and, being responsible only to the Gi: 
of his own imagination, a purely tril 
divinity, the reflection of his own powe 
loving nature, that he has no definit 
responsibility to men. 

No one who has personally met tl 
Kaiser in friendly mood has failed 
note the fascination he is capable 
exerting when he is disposed to exerci: 
his talent for making himself agreeabl: 
The human side of him, when he cor 
sents to be for a moment just a man, 
undeniably engaging. It is only whe 
he feels called upon to play his part 
Kaiser that one sees him in a differe: 
light. Then he becomes a wholly di 
ferent character, an anachronism in ; 
age of liberal thought. 

Undoubtedly William IT is consciou 
of his personal power of fascination, and 
he uses it with consummate art. Ti 
be made by an environment of pom, 
and ceremony to feel the presence of 
majesty and to expect at most a stiff and 
formal condescension, and then sud 
denly to be greeted with an outburst of 
human qualities that causes the Kaise: 
to seem like an old friend delighted t 
see you—could human skill devise 
more subtle way of drawing a doubtful 
human being into the orbit of a sov- 
ereign’s interests and confidence? It 


seems to say: “At last you have broken 


through all these stupid barriers that 
my people employ to shut you out, and 
me in, and keep the crowd away; but 
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e we are now, at last, face to face. 
is open our hearts to each other!” 
| am not sure that this often happens, 
t it has happened; and something of 
is felt by every American who has 
n personally presented to the Kaiser. 
d some, once drawn into that orbit, 
ve alwavs remained there. And it 1s 
t the meeting alone that binds. Some 
d delicate remembrance; some word 
praise or approbation spoken by the 
iser in the presence of a courtier or a 
ister designed to be repeated to the 
on it concerns; in due time the sug- 
tion, perhaps, of a decoration. Such 
es, coming from his Majesty, who ts 
ler no compulsion to do them, the 
ipient naturally reasons, must be 
m his heart. And in this he may be 
rit lo scorn such courtesies would 
ungracious; but to overvalue them, 
ee in them all that vanity suggests, to 
get that these attentions are the warp 
1 woof of diplomacy, would be to fall 
eep on a pillow of illusion. They 
geht even make a messenger forget the 


rrand on which he was sent! 


\lthough my main mission was never 
a moment forgotten, and notwith- 
inding obstacles was never wholly 
spaired of, the chances of success 
med to grow less promising as time 


4 
issed by. In the Foreign Office the 


mperature was chilly when the arbi- 
tion treaty was discussed. The bank- 
f Frankfort had been in communica- 
ind out of dusty drawers had been 
vered musty papers yellow with age, 
securities, probably bought for a 
¢ by speculators, but represented by 
ir owners as valid debts owed by 
me of the American States. One lot 
particular was made specially impres- 
\ venal legislature had passed a 
ll making aState liable for the payment 
in issue of bonds by a Southern rail- 
ad. The next legislature, placed in 
ver by the indignation of the tax- 
ers, had declared the indorsement by 
State to be illegal. As the railroad 
is bankrupt, the bonds were found to 
worthless. 
Unless the government of the United 


tates was ready to assume responsibil- 


for these “‘sacred obligations,” an 


rbitration treaty, it was held, would be 
regarded as valueless in Germany. The 


Frankfort bankers would condemn such 
a treaty if they did not receive full pay- 
ment. What they actually paid for 
these bonds, if anything, was never dis- 
closed; but I should have a new opinion 
of Frankfort bankers if it could be 
proved that they ever really paid any- 
thing for them. If the government of 
the United States should agree to be 
responsible for these alleged debts, the 
next exhibit, I suppose, would have been 
a collection of Confederate notes, if they 
could have been borrowed from some 
museum. 

Back of this reluctance of the Im- 
perial Government to make an obliga- 
tory arbitration treaty was, of course, 
the personal aversion of the Kaiser to 
abridge in any way his absolute sover- 
eignty. It is no violation of confidence 
to say that, in conversations upon this 
subject, William II, while not denying 
that monetary matters might, perhaps, 
in many cases be properly left to a court 

in questions of civil rights his own 
German courts have sometimes decided 
against him—has declared his opinion 
that nothing of political importance can 
be subjected to the judgment of an in- 
ternational tribunal; for no principle of 
law can be permitted to constrain the 
free exercise of a sovereign will. 

On the social side, a generous hospi- 
tality made life at Berlin very pleasant 
for the new American ambassador. One 
occasion, soon after his arrival, is mem- 
orable for the kindly effort made to 
point out the close sim‘larity between 
the American and the German systems 
of government. 

A distinguished company of men was 
assembled, as a token of welcome, in the 
Palace of the Chancellor. After dinner 
it was found agreeable to spend the 
evening in the open air, in the spacious 
garden under the starlight of a glorious 
June sky. It was the gracious host him- 
self, Prince von Biilow, who led up to the 
close friendship there had always existed 
between the two countries since Fred- 
erick the Great had expressed his sym- 
pathy with the American cause, and 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Adams had 
signed the unique treaty of amity with 
Prussia in 1785. But these were not 
the only bonds of mutual sympathy. 
Both countries had triumphed over sepa- 
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ratism and become Great Powers, Amer- 
ica by preserving the union of the States, 
and Germany by the formation of the 
kmpire; which gave the ambassador an 
opportunity to remark upon the loyalty 
to the Union of our citizens of German 
origin and their important services in the 
War of the Rebellion. Into the minor de- 
tails of the method by which national 
unity had in been accom- 
plished, and especially the manner in 
which the vi tors had treated the Van- 
quished, it did not seem at the time 
necessary to enter, although they could 
hardly have failed to be sugye sted to the 
one pres¢ nt. lhe really 
however, 1n this conver- 
statement by the Chan- 
cellor that a deeper analogy was to be 
seen in the fact that in neither form of 
government was the ministry dependent 


Cal h case 


mind of every 
original stroke, 


sation was the 


for its continuance upon the approval of 
the parliame nt a which he con- 
sidered of prime importance to the con- 
tinuity of public policy. ‘* Besides,” he 
added, “‘your President has a power of 
appointment that is unsurpassed.” 

1 was, I must confess, for a moment 
slightly startled by this sudden identif- 
cation of the two systems, which I had 
thought of as almost diametrically. con- 
tradictory. I could not, of course, deny 
the verity of the Chancellor’s 
ments; but I ventured to suggest that, 
although the President’s Cabinet could 
not be changed by the Congress after the 


poimt 


state- 


members had once been installed, except 
by impeachme nt, they, and all other 
appointed ofhcers, must be confirmed by 
the Senate; and I had never known im- 
portant public duties to be assigned to 
persons of whose fitness the Senate had 
not had at least one chance to judge. 
As for permanence of policy, I added, 
that the people were supposed to frame 
public policies in their party platforms, 
and reserved the right to choose the 
Chief Executive every four years; so 
that, if our Pre sident did possess certain 
constitutional powers analogous in some 
respects to some ot those exercised by 


the I: mperor, the electors could at inter- 
vals withhold or renew their mandate as 
they thought best. 

\ slight almost imperceptible titter of 
laughter, emanating from the shadows 
where some of the gentlemen sat, caused 
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me to wonder if I had been indisere 
Really, there had been no intentior 
reflect upon the Kaiser; but the sus 
cion was at once formed in my mind t] 
perhaps they had been thinking of hi 
Of this there is, however, no further « 
dence The subject was changed, 
conversation followed othe lines, 
in due course a pleasant evening cat 
to an end. 

Che annus mirabilis of 190s, as it } 
been called, brought sore trials to t 
Kaiser. In the twenty years of his reig: 
he had never attempted so much, ney 
succeeded in SO little, and was never 
distrusted. It began with a private let 
ter, written by him on February 17th, t 
Lord Tweedmouth, First Lord of tl 
British Admiralty, the letter being su 
posed to contain a defense of Germany’ 
naval policy and a criticism of Gri 
Britain’s attitude toward It. 

The letter was never published, and 
its full contents are not publicly knov 
but the mere fact of its existence rals¢ 
a storm of objection in Germany a1 
created resentment in England. In tl 
British press it was represented that tl 
design of the communication was “to 
make it more easy for German prepara 
tions to overtake our own.” In Ger 
many the fear was that it had contained 
some indiscretion compromising to Ger 
many’s position. So long as the letter 
not published its contents wer 
open to almost any interpretation, and 
even the most extravagant theory could 
boast that silence left it uncontradicted 
The really important utterance concern 
that of Lord Lansdowne, 
who said in the House of Commons, 
“Such a communication as that in ques 
tion must not be allowed to create a 
diplomatic situation different from that 
which has been established through off 
cial channels and documents.” 

This was statesman-like, but it as 
sumed that a distinction existed betwee! 
official acts and the utterances of thi 
Kaiser. Obviously, this was not in 
accordance with the Kaiser’s own theory 
of government; for, being the highest 
authority in the state, what he said was 
more than ordinarily official; it was final 
He could not, in any circumstances 
disavow himself. 

When, in March, Prince von Biilow 


was 


ing it was 
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. obliged to express himself upon the 
bject, he also had to oppose the 
Kaiser's theory. The letter being a 
private” one, he said, he could not lay 
perore the Reichstag. ‘| hat its con- 
were political, he frankly con- 
ed: but he held that “the letter of a 
ereign, an Imperial letter, does not, 
m the fact that it deals with political 
tions. become an act of state.” 
Here then was distinctly posed the 
tion, How far does the political au- 
rity of the German Emperor extend, 
i how must it be exercised? Would 
ecret treaty, * signed before God” 
th another sovereign, but without the 
sence or knowledge of public min- 
ters, be considered a binding official 
t? The Kaiser undoubtedly thought 
vould. The Chancellor and _ the 
hstag evidently thought it would 
The difference of views was very 
1d¢ indeed. The Ww hole theory of per- 
al government was suddenly chal- 
ved. To the Kaiser it was, unques- 
ably, a shock. But this was only 
beginning of the issue. The year 
d still more serious differences in store. 
Personally, William II was mute dur- 
this controversy, and wisely so; for 
torm was brewing in the nation. The 
ple were faithful to the Kaiser, but 
felt that they could not intrust 
ir foreign affairs to his personal direc- 
and this the Emperor compre- 
ded. 
ilent, but not without resentment 
r the [weedmouth episode, he turned 
attention to other matters. Sud- 
1 June, a new setting of the stage 
med desirable. On the 14th of that 
nth the meeting of Edward VII with 
holas II, at Reval, was interpreted as 
rking the conclusion of an Anglo- 
ssian entente; but William II could 
tolerate friendly relations between 
friends. Immediately the cry of 
circlement” was raised. That France 
d England had become friendly was of 
elf objectionable, but that Great 
sritain and Russia, the ally of France, 
hould at the same time abolish their 
ferences was too much to be borne. At 
he conclusion of an inspection of cavalry 
Doberitz, while King Edward VII 
as still at Reval, the Kaiser said to his 
sembled officers: ‘‘It seems, in truth, 
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that they wish to encircle and provoke 
us. We shall be able to support tt. The 
German has never fought better than 
when he had to defend himself on all 
sides. Let them come on against us, 
then. We shall be ready .- \ visit to 
the Court of Sweden—traditionally the 
enemy of Russia—immediately followed, 
and the remainder of the month was 
occupied with military reviews and a 
visit to Alsace-Lorraine, where the in- 
habitants were reminded of what their 
union with the Germ: in Empire had done 
for their prosperity. ‘‘ Peace is assured,” 
the Kaiser concluded, “by our military 
forces on land and sea, by the German 
people in arms.” 

It was the Kaiser’s way of making 
himself seem essential to his own people. 
He knew he could count upon the army. 
He knew that, if Germany were in dan- 
ger, the German people would follow 
him to the death. A military situation 
was needed by him, and he knew how to 
create It. 

But his rattling of the saber did not 
end with this challenge, which had sent 
thrill through Europe and caused 
profound sensation in Germany. To 
add to the effect, on September 11th he 
proceeded in person to approach within 
one kilometer of the French frontier, 
where he passed the night and made a 
proposal to ascend the Hohneck from 
French territory. Had the French 
refused to permit this, or shown any 
discourtesy, it would, perhaps, have 
furnished occasion for another Ems tele- 
gram; for, had there been an excuse for 
it, Germany was ready for a short, swift 
war. But, with perfect politeness, the 
French officers offered to furnish the 
Kaiser with a body-guard to accompany 
him during his ascent; whereupon the 
project was suddenly abandoned and he 
announced that he was expected at Col- 

mar. 

During all these occurrences, a very 
marked interest was manifested in 
strengthening the ties of friendship with 
America; but progress toward the reali- 
zation of America’s great desire, the 
improvement in international organiza- 
tion, was merely marking time. While 
the law officers of the Foreign Office 
were unearthing impossible claims from 
the dust of previous centuries as ques- 
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ns that must first be settled if ar- 
tration was to become the order of 
the day, the Kaiser did not conceal his 
pe rsonal Opinio! which was, of co Irse, 
his official opinion—that what had been 
ne at I he Hag ie was a futility that 


further encourag 
But the reaction against Edward 
VII's friendly visit with the Czar of 


ement,. 


Russia having in a measure served its 
purpose, he evidently perceived that, as 
upon some former occasions, he had 
overplayed his part as the testy War 


Lord. Itis difficult otherwise to account 
for the publication, on ¢ Yectober 28th, of 
the since famous interview that appeare d 
as coming direct from the Kaiser in the 
London Da Te rapn. 

The whole detailed history of this 
extraordinary performance has never yet 
transpired, but the main facts may be 
stated with entire conhdence. 

\ lover of peace and a friend of both 
Germany England, as he repre- 
sented himself to be, prepared a paper, 

ymposed of statements made to him by 
the Emperor in the interest of a good 
understat ding between thos« 


Ta } 
Which 


and 


countries, 
hi with the Imperial sanction was 
published as being in substance an inter- 


view with William II by an “‘unimpeach- 


able authority.” 
The veracity of the interviewer has 
never been called in question, but the 


commotion raised by the re port of what 
the Kaiser had said to him was inde- 
scribable. 


‘You English,” William I] 


had begun, “‘are mad, mad as March 


hares. What has come over you that 
vou are SO completely given over to 
suspicions quite unworthy of a great 
nat on?” Personally, at least, he said, 


deserved such misjudgment 
“My task is not of 
“The pre- 
sentiment among large 
middle 
people is not 


he had not 
as he had received. 
the easiest,” he continued. 
niling 


ot the 


sections 
and lower classes of my 
friendly to England. 

I strive without ceasing to improve 
relations, and you retort that I am your 
arch-enemy.” 

Chen followed statements that those 
in Germany who had approved interven- 
tion in Morocco ** mischief-mak- 
that, although German sentiment 
was hostile to England during the South 


\frican War, he had refused to 


own 


were 


recelve 
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President Kruger when Holland 
France were féting him; that France 
Russia had invited his government 
join them in calling upon England to | 
an end to the war,” as the moment | 
come ‘“‘to humiliate England to 
dust’’; that he had prepared, with 
aid of his General Staff, a plan of 
paign the Boers which | 
Roberts had practically followed; 
that Germany’s navy would som« 


against 


owing to the rise of Japan, be nec 
to England in the great debates of 
future. 

Great vas amazed, but G 
many The K 
then, according to his own publi 
ment, had been all the time a secret 
and helper of England, and an ene: 
the Boers with whom the Germa1 
sympathized! His attitude toward 
rocco had been a sham and a pret 
He had held his own people up to re] 
bation as enemies of England, and c: 
himself England’s devoted friend. 
this Was [néir ; 


Britain 
was exasperated. 


Kaiser! 

\ stranger might easily have infer 
from the tide of public feeling 
swept over the Empire that Willian 
| he Sel 
journals were loud in their protests. || 
papers were remorseless in t| 
One would have supp 
was no law in Germ 


was about to be deposed. 


com 
Caricatures. 
that 
against /ése maztesté. 

\\ hat added most to the bittern 
public feeling was the apparently pert 
1) of the Kaiser, who, dur 
the climax of the storm, from Nove: 
ber 4th to 7th, was hunting with 
Hereditary Prince of Austria, and f1 
November 7th to 16th was with Pri 
Fiirstenberg, at Donaueschingen, be 
constantly amused with vaudeville ent: 
tainments reported to be of a charact 
utterly inharmonious with the 
time he had brought upon his Empir 

Most incredible to relate, the man 
script of the interview had been sub ; 
mitted before publication to the Char 
cellor; but Prince von Biilow confessed 
that he had never taken the trouble to 
read it, and the subalterns at the For 
eign Office had turned it over to 
author without criticism. j 

This, to extent, 


the re 


seri 


some relieved tl 


Kaiser from reproach, but only slightly; 
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for when the Chancellor, humbly taking 
ipon himself blame for his own negli- 
cence, offered his resignation, the Kaiser, 
who needed him as a defender before the 
Reichstag, refused to accept it; and 
Prince von Bulow, thus 
solved, stood up in the tribune, 
William II as really innocent of 
wrong-doing, but, after as much 
attenuating his master’s error by 


virtually ab- 
not to 
excuse 
as pos- 
sible 
skilfully commenting on certain points, 
ne in eff ct threw the whole burden on 
the Kaiser by pledging that, while he 
remained Chancellor, such personal in- 


terference in the conduct of foreign 


ifairs should not be allowed to occur 
iwain! 

[his, in fact, was the real issue. The 
Germans did not wish to depose the 
Emperor, but they were weary of the 
indiscretions of William II. They did 


not in their hearts believe in his personal 


government, but they had nevel dared 


to oppose it. Now all parties were 
among the protestants. The Kaiser was 
obliged to bow before the storm. He had 


deeply humiliated his people before the 
world. They resented it. ‘They were at 
the same time ashamed of his conduct 
ind indignant with him. When he came 
ack to Potsdam he chastened 
man. He felt that he had been scourged, 
and publicly. If he had humiliated his 
they in their turn had humbled 
him. No doubt he was resentful, but he 
He made no reply. Had 
¢ claimed all that he thought to be his 
right, had he insisted that what he had 
said in the interview had been sincerely 
said and was the truth; above all, had he 
attempted to end the public criticisms 
in the Reichstag and the press by dis- 
solving the parliament and suppressing 
newspapers, there would have been a 
re volution. He did none of these 
things. He simply let the storm pass 
by. 

Just what occurred between the Em- 
peror and his Chancellor at Potsdam we 
do not know. were certain that 
he had shown violent But the 
result was submission on the point at 
issue. He did not accept the Chancel- 
lor’s proffered resignation; and he prom- 
ised to recognize, as Prince von Bilow’s 
interpret: ition of the Imperi: il Constitu- 
tion required, the constitutional ‘‘re- 

Vou. CXXXVII.—No. 819.—49 


Was a 


pe ople 9 


Was 


PassIv Cc. 


Some 
anger. 
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sponsibility” of the Chancellor for ofh- 
cial acts relating to foreign affairs. 


His Majesty [stated the Official Gazette), 
while unaffected by public criticism which he 
regards his most 
honorable Imperial task to consist in securing 
the stability of the policy of the Empire whil 
adhering to the principle of constitutional 
responsibility. The Kaiser accordingly ‘n- 
dorses the statements of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor in the Reichstag, and assures Prince 
von Bilow of his continued confidence 


as eXaggerate d, conside rs 


lhe words of the Chancellor which the 
Kaiser indorsed were: ‘‘ The 
that the publication of these conversa- 
tions in England has not had the effect 
the Kaiser wished, and in our own coun- 
try has caused profound agitation and 
painful regret, will—this firm conviction 


perception 


I have acquired during these anxious 
days—lead the Kaiser for the future, in 


private conversation also, to maintain 


the reserve that is equally indispensable 


in the interest of a uniform policy and 
for the authority of the Crown. If it 
were not so, I could not, nor could my 


bear the responsibility.” 

In the mean time, another Imperial 
indiscretion Was and sup- 
pressed before it had disturbed the public 
mind. The Kaiser had given a private 
interview to an American journalist dur- 
ing his voyage in the Baltic. ‘This 
had been submitted to the Foreign Ofhce 
and passed out og publication; and, al- 
ready printed, was to appear in an 
early number <. an American magazine. 
The Foreign ( tice was in terror. Money 
was hastily cabled to New York, the 
whole edition of the article was withheld 
and paid for, and to obliterate the inci- 
dent the printed pages were taken out to 
sea on a German war-ship and used to 
stoke the furnaces. 

For the moment it seemed in Decem- 
ber that the German people had _ suc- 
cessfully asserted their claim to a re- 
sponsible government, and that the 
disaster to which the Kaiser’s personal 
diplomacy had exposed them would 
never be repeated. But it w as, in fact, 
the Kaiser’s triumph. The Chancellor 
was in future to administer foreign 
aff: UTS, and the Kaiser’s task would “‘con- 
stability of the 
adhering to 


Successor, 


discove red 


also 


sist in securing the 
policy of the Empire while 
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the principle of nstitutional responsi- of the Empire must not be enda 
if vered, and | am not willing to permit 
{here could be no mistake about the any one to take the reins out of my 
mean rT ttl parent conce lon hands.” 
l here was in the Imperial Constitution lhus, without a serious effort on the 
‘responsibility’? to any one except part of the people to prevent it, the 
thi kmpet I l here Wi none to the (german Empire permitted itselt to be 
Reichstag the part of the Emperor. — effectively and detnitely Prussianized 
Lhe chat to place in the Constitution In the Empire, as in Prussia, the Em 
responsibility to the parlhament of the peror is without legal responsibility to 
p< pli ed t slip by without the people. Lhere were presented, a 
decisive a Te) | Lhe Kaiser Was left we shall Set later, still other opportunl 
th the ime supreme authority that ties for securing a truly responsible gov- 
he possessed betore; and, nine years ernment; but there was none when th 
ifrerward, in 1917, when the Reichstag, public mind was so completely aroused 
by a large majority, declared, *‘We are trom its lethargy and so fully awake to 
drivet by no | tof conquest,” and pro the danget that the | mpere r’s pe rsonal 
fessed to repudiate “forced acquisitions system had incurred henceforth, 
of territory, and political, economic, Kaiser William had only to sound th 
and financial violations,” the Chancellor —tocsin of alarm in order to recall to th 


ot the empire, Doctor Michaelis, was nation that, having chosen submission ti 
able to announce from the tribune, a War Lord, it must abide by the cons 


‘The constitutional rights of the head quences of its act. 


At Parting 


BY HANIEL LONG 


eee summers fade, and all bright faces, too 
) I1 eems but vesterday that by the lake 

You stretched your brown length in the sun to bake, 
Or drove against the waves in your canoe. 
Vhat umme! Shakespeare lived again In you. 

You eried with him at Harfleur, Henry’s speech, 


te? 
1} 


“Once more, dear friends, once more into the brea 
h day you went as Shakespe are’s heroes do. 
vhen the bright world darkened with a Wal 

You, the adventure! ot dreams, aroused 
\s one who recognized his hour, and sped 


Into the danger’s very heart and core 
\nd now, farewell! They tell me you are housed 
Among the deathless, whom they call the dead. 





Hearts Triumphant 


BY LAURA 


ve %-2¥QHIS is not at all the kind 
= 1 of story I usually write. 

It is not the sort of fice- 

tion I drift to. I should 

nevel have selected the 

plot of it for myself. 
¥oe=-.4 But, as it happens, it is 
not fiction; it can hardly be said to have 
plot and it is not my story at any rate. 
It was told me by a certain slim young 
Second Lieutenant I know. If I change 
the names there is no reason | should 
not tell it, only, I wish you to remembet 
it is the Second Lieutenant’s story, not 
mine—that is fairer to everybody, the 
Second Lieutenant and myself included. 


It seems that everybody at Fort 
B knew little Mrs. Tuck and in a 
general way liked her. But up to the 
time of her husband’s death, Major 
| (1 shall from now on simply call 
him the Major) had apparently been 
totally oblivious of the fact that, 


though she was certainly too stout, yet 
Mrs. Tuck had a neat ankle, extremely 
pretty hands, and something almost 
child-like and appealing about the eyes 
and mouth. 

But the Major was of Puritanic origin. 
He was far more severely built mentally 
than he was physically. He had always 
kept his eyes strictly away from other 
men’s wives, and the Second Lieutenant 
assured me that, had the Venus de Milo 
been known to the Major to have had a 
husband, the Major would not have 
allowed Bobs the little IVOry replica on 
the mantelpiece among his and_ the 
Major's pipes and pipe-cleaners and 
other rubbish. 

It was, therefore, not until after the 
death of little Captain Tuck that the 
Major had more than the merest formal 
bowing acquaintance with Mrs. Tuck, 
with conversation limited to the prob- 
able weather forecast. All her earlier 
smiles and graciousness the Major had 
noticed, in passing, only with a kind of 
mental and moral military salute such 


SPENCER 


PORTOR 


as his own guards gave him, or he them, 
when they chanced to one 
other by. 

But exactly as soon as fat little Cap- 
tain Tuck was gathered to his fathers 
the Major presented himself to Mrs. 
Tuck to offer his sympathy and his ser- 


pass an- 


V rT es. Mrs. ‘| uck accept d his kindne SS 
with tearful gratitude. It was then, for 
the first time, so to speak, that the 


Major really Saw he r. 

| he re is no end sO the Se cond | rT u- 
tenant tells me—of the variety of fool 
aman may make of himself if he will but 
begin late enough in life. ‘| he Major's 
ne phew, Bobs, watched the Major nar- 
rowly ’ for Bobs loved the Major and the 
Mayor loved Bobs, and Bobs (I use the 
Second Lieutenant’s simile) thought 
the re Was the odor of toaste d che ese in 
the air, and that a trap was like ly not 
the snap kind, but the baited kind that 
allows you to get in and then turn 
around and wonder how you got there, 
and then exhibits nothing but pointed 
spike S by Way of exit. 

In good time, Bobs, his uncle's 
nephew, meant to step in and carry off 
the old Major triumphantly, before little 
Mrs. Tuck’s very This was the 
original plan, it seems; but an alteration 
of a more or less radical kind was made 
in it by no less a person than Bobs him- 
self; and just that is the Second Lieu- 
tenant's story. 

It came about in this way: Bobs was 
in disgrace that is to Say, a kind of 
quasi-disgrace. Bobs was good-looking 
and tall, and a great favorite with the 
ladies—very especially with the younger 
set. The Major would not have minde d 
this, for he was very proud of Bobs. The 
real pinch came when Bobs flunked on 
his special exams for Leavenworth and 
thereby fell into disgrace with the Major. 

The result was the only real rating 
Bobs had ever had from his uncle, and 
the upshot of it all was a bargain or pro- 
posal, offered in fine spirit by Bobs him- 


eves. 
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self. He would stick to his 
way of penitence and reparation, fot 
whole months, and during that 
pt riod would CSé he W all gvallantrie S and 
renounce the fair sex and all their ways. 

One month of the two had dragged 
past with Bobs at his books, and the 
girls of the post and those of the near-by 
towns drifting by him haughty, indif- 
ferent, noses in the air, and even giving 
ducks and bows to 


studies, by 


two 


extra-2racious little 
the Major 

bhe Major, it is true, had white hair, 
but he was still very proud of his figure. 
And little Mrs. Tuck was proud of his 
heure Women, I am told by the 
Second Lieutenant, have peculiar vani- 
ties Little Mrs. Tuck began, he tells 
me, by liking to have the Major’s hgure 
on her veranda no doubt, it 
look« d we I the re to the casual eve of the 
feminine Certain it is, he 
tells me, Puck’s most charm- 


also 


because ’ 


passe r-by 


that Mrs 


ing smile was always the one you got 1f 


you went past when the Major was sit- 
ting heavily in her Japan wicker. 

Now the Major's pet belief was as to 
his own retained youthfulness. This be- 
lief coming late in life is rather generally 
recognized as an infallible sign of age. 
But it is doubtful if the Major would 
have recognized it as that, even if any 
one had been kind enough to point it out 
to him; and no one at the fort was that 
kind, “‘although,”” says the Lieutenant, 
“there are usually a good many kind 
people in every community, particu- 
larly at army posts.” 

he Major, in the year since Captain 
luck’s death, had called at regular in- 
tervals on litthe Mrs. Tuck in the 
noon, and had really been very useful to 
her. He still continued his visits, and 
though the hot gone, and 
the maples flared red and yellow and 
the cool breeze Ss stirred, Mrs luck still 
insisted sweetly on the veranda, and the 
Mayor stood it out bravely , even though 
he felt his knees begin to stiffen. 


Mrs Tuck included had the V 


after- 


days were 


Some 


pe ople 


known of this heroism, might have 
thought this a tribute of devotion to 
Mrs luck, but the astute would have 


guessed it was only partially that—the 
most of it was a tribute the Major was 
paving to his own belief in his surviving 
youthfulness. 


After these calls the Major went home 
with as dapper and youthful a spring as 


was still allowed him, and rubbed in 
St Jacob's oil. Bobs found him at it 
one day, got hold of the bottle, and 


rolled over with joy. That was some 
thing the Major always winced under, 
Bobs’ s laughing threat to 1VE it to the 
that the Major using St. 
Jacob's. 

Meanwhile Bobs stuck to his work, and 
prete nde d to have forgotte n all about the 
fair SCX. 

Every one knew that the Major called 
on Mrs. luck, but the Major Was also 
known to be a_ slow-moving body. 
“Somehow, he didn’t mobilize himself 
quickly, you know,” the Second Lieu- 
tenant explained. ‘There was something 
slow and fishy in the wavy he blinked his 
Bobs knew the Major's 
hidden tres, however, and calculated as 
to how long the little Captain had been 
dead. 


Meantime, 


post Was 


eves some times. 


as Bobs was making these 
calculations, a new and lesser calamity 
he fell Mrs. Puck her only sister, W ho 
lived out in Xenia, Ohio, died suddenly. 

The Major, hearing this news from 

Mrs. Tuck, said “Hrrumph!” throatily 
the Major had been getting throaty in 
the past vear), then added some appro- 
priate remarks concerning the shortness 
f human life, again said *‘Hrrumph!” 
blew his furiously, and took his 
departure, leaving in Mrs. Tuck’s willing 
mind an impression of manly yet almost 
womanly tenderness. 

In a week’s time Mrs. Tuck’s niece, a 
girl of twenty-three and really a beauty, 
came out from Xenia, Ohio, dressed in 
he avy black. 

“Upon my word,” said Captain Sew- 
ell’s wife, “‘I don’t know how Mrs. 
! She’s pretty, 


nose 


Puck dare Ss hav e her there : 
and in heavy black, besides.” 

Mrs. Tuck pointedly asked the Major 
to bring his nephew to see her niece, the 
girl needed cheering. The Major recol- 
lected how very cheering Bobs could be, 
and hastened to tell Mrs. Tuck the mere 
outer shell of his and Bobs’s agreement. 
The boy, he said, was at his studies; 
one moment of such charms would unht 
him for his work. It was with a bow to 


the niece that he delivered this compli- 
ment. 
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So the Major meant to keep Bobs out 
of temptation’s way, and never dreamed 
that Mrs. Tuck, with the instincts of her 
class, would arrange for an accidental 
meeting between Bobs and her niece. 
Indeed, she even went so far as to ar- 
range that the young people should go 
together to the Point, where the green 
bench was, and some rocks and a river 
view, at a time when the Major was 
othe rwise occupied. 

“T will take all the re sponsibility,” she 
said to Bobs. “Send the Major to me! 
But, heavens! he would be the last man 
to mind! Nevera kinder soul—a more 
tender and understanding one, my 
de ar.” 

Che “‘my dear” made it maternal and 
gave it just the right touch. 

The Second Lieutenant tells me again 
here that he was always a close observer 
of human nature, and that Bobs never 
was. 

Be that as it may, Bobs managed, 
with Mrs. Tuck’s very willing aid, to 
take Angela—that was her name—many 
a time for walks or rides while the Major 
was either absorbed in his own affairs 
or engaged with Mrs. Tuck. Bobs told 
himself his agreement with the Major 


ACCEPTED HIS KINDNESS WITH 


TEARFUL GRATITUDE 


was only an understanding, not a prom- 
ise, after all. 

The Mayor still kept up his visits. 
Now and then, to the Major’s extreme 
delight, Angela, when she was not off 
with the Major’s nephew under the 
Mayjor’s very nose, came and puta slen- 
der hand in greeting, in the Major’s big 
war-like paw, and sat and talked to 
him, and loved him for being Bobs’s 
uncle, though she kept this latter fact 
well to herself. 

The Major would watch her pull off 
her long black clove S and set the fingers 
of them straight with her own unbe- 
lievably lovely ones; and while she was 
wishing she was with Bobs, the Major 
was wishing fate would accord himself 
and her more interviews alone. 

There were a few, and he managed to 
get some very pretty things said, always 
ending with “‘ Hrrumph!”’ 

This was the way things stood the day 
the Major and his men were leaving the 
camp for a four days’ cavalry march and 
drill. 

He was standing before his mirror, 
using his military brushes gingerly. 

“Bobs,” he said, pausing and leaning 
forward and looking at himself, “you 
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lon’t think m getting an ivs old 
it the « be ?”’ 
\I-m-1 n 1 Bol ha 
rising intl ion 
*Hrrumph! id the May orate- 
full and beginning again with = his 


bru hes 


Phen, with a kind of lightness which 


brought Bobs up standing, metaphor- 
ically, “‘Mustn’t get too old for the 
ladi >» VOU know = 

It was clear to Bobs now Mrs. Tuck 


Bobs’s 
Puck 


own 


was making a fool of the Major 
mind worked rapidly If Mrs 
nade a fool ot the Vator, Bobs’s 
position when discovered would seem to 
the Major le SS < ulpable. 

Not that Bobs was engaged to Angela 
She had allowed him to bring his 
close to he rs yest rday 
and had talked ot 


fallen across her 


afternoon, 
h id 


sorrows. that 
and he had 
trumped up some quasi-sem! 
tragedy of sort that had 


his own 


path, 
rrow Of 
blighted 
" might he 
sure he was sympathetic, and then 

Well, Lord!if the Mayor 
cuessed! Mayor 


Bobs’s 


SOMM« 


young years, so she 


no matter, but, 
Yes, certainly the 
consent readily to 
early marriage if the Major himself were 
in love. 

\ll this flashed up in Bobs’s mind like 
heat lightning. He threw down his book 

“Loo old for the ladies? } wa 

*Hrrumph!” with a grateful glance at 
then at himself between his 
military ‘Tl think women like 
aman to part his hair in the middle.” 
He clattered the brushes down on the 
leaned 


would more 


Bobs and 


brushe S. 


forward, his eves 
and tixed 
absorbedly on the poised comb 

* Bobs was, of « keener than the 
Major by a long furlough,” said the 
Lieutenant. 

“By Jove! she’s gone 
ud Bobs to himself, 
finality 

“Do you 
Mayor, totally 
conclusion, “if 
of time, you know, decided to leave me, 
I'd be deuced lonesome, you know. 

The part was made now and he began 


dresser. He 
rolled up unde his evebrow 


ourse, 


we 
him 


ni ntal 


and Pot 
with a 
know, Bobs,” said the 
unaware of Bobs’s swift 


you ever, in the course 


” 


brushing the hair away from it gently 
Bobs faced stuck his 


about, 


rose, 


hands in his pockets, and leaned for- 
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ird “Are you vel ure you k 
her?” said Bobs, 
Now this was e’en the wisdom 
Solomon The Major might ha 
hedged for two weeks if Bobs had gor 
ibout it the W But to plun 
it out at him like that; to take from hi 
all the embarrassme nt and aw kwardne 
the thing for him! 
brushes, 


ole monly 


rong Way 


of confession; to say 
He dropped his 
sat down on the nearest 
ved his knees with his powerful an 
somewhat fat hands 
“Never surer of anything in my lif 
Bobs.’’ 


Good! 


W he ( le d, an 
chair an 


] 
grab} 


Bobs 


saw his own happine 


come a stride nearer. lo get the Major 
off full tile into a love-affair with M1 
Tuck seemed now to Bobs a blessed 
Cxpe ditious wisd mM 

“Well, by Jove!” said Bobs, witl 
deep feeling, “I’m glad for you, deuced 
glad You des rve it ‘ 

* Bobs Bob ! Pell me, honestly, d 
you think she’ll have me! An old fo: 


like NN¢ 
“i ”* said Bobs. 
the Major turned to look at himself 
in the glass 
“You hay 
Bobs. 
‘*N-n-n-no!” carefully, hesitatingl 
“Well, VI be bh :" 
away and vot out his 
there were no 


you 


en’t asked het vet?” said 


Bobs turned 
pipe, as though 
words adequate to the 


We d 


occasion. 

Phe Major followed him anxiousl\ 
with his eve, then frowned. “Hrrumph! 
What do you m« an by that a 

“Why, | mea every 
minute.”” He struck his match, cupped 
his hands, puffed, and got his pipe go 
ing; threw the took his 
in his hand 


n there’s dange I 


mate h away, 


pipe “How do you know 
but when you're away some one else 
may Lord! What do you know about 


women?” 
lhe Major squared his shoulders with 

dignity. ‘Tut, my dear 

know something about women. 


som boy, | 
lve got 
to leave here in half an hour. I'll be gone 
In that time it’s true I won't 
see her. But much harm can’t happen 
in ive davys—five short days.”’ 

Bobs blew smoke to high heaven. 
looke d at the ceiling through It, and took 
a quick new tack. 


nve day S. 
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‘Lord! You do speak like lover, 
n't vou! * A short hve days!’ Why. 
n alive, if vou were really in love, 
ve davs would be all eternity! You 


ldn’t stand them! It would be like 
ring your heart-strings away!” 
Verv vaguely and 
ertainly it Wia- 
d through the 
jors mind. that 


Ta) | was spt aking 
authority. 
Where had he got his 
wledge ? lhere 
Sa little 


ed to weal 


K ¢ an 


oirl who 
blac k 


is to her bonnet, 


il 


nom Bobs had be en 


d of, but the Ma- 
r had not really 
pposed that affair 
1 gone deep. 

‘To be away 

ae 
irned Bobs. ‘Vo 


run the risk of losing 
the woman you love 


” 
t some other man! 


He threw the whole 
matter away from 
him with his. left 
ind, put his ptpe 
k between his 
‘Now, Bobs, | 
ish you wouldn’t!”’ 
Major said, help- 
lessly 
“Well, of course, 
you a4©re willing to 
S¢ her Bobs 
hrugged his shoul- 


“But then you 
say you haven’t told 
r, anyway, that 
uu care for her! | 
lon’t call that sort of 
thing very serious.” 
Look 


Bobs.” 


1ers. 


MRS 


TUCK S NIECE 


here, 

said the Major, hnding it un- 
pleasant to be belittled ai the outset. 
“T haven’t slept much of any for three 
nights. Just couldn’t!”’ He waved a 
hand. “That’s how I feel about it! 
None of your off again, on again, gone 
again! None of your Jonah’s gourd or 
Joshua’s ax!” The Major was getting 
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incoherent, but it didn’t matter. The 
thing was proved. But let him net stop 
there. “Say, Bobs, what would you do? 
I’m all unstrung?” 

“Well,” said Bobs, very delibe rately, 
“T’ll tell you what I’d do.” 

“Yes,” said the 
Major, fidgeting for- 
ward farther 
chair and grabbing 
his k ne es more 
tightly. 


"Welt. i'd 


on his 


sit 


down this minute 
and write her a let- 
ter, right now!” He 
took out his watch. 
“You've got time. 
It’s twenty times 
better than speak- 
ing. Pil tell you why. 


hey can read it over 


and think it > over; 
and that’s what a 
woman likes to do. 


She can keep it in het 
hand then, and put 
it next her heart if 
she’s a mind to. Of 
ten if you speak with 
them,” he 
one with 
“eh \ 
straight nto 


spoke as 
authority, 
SCaTre d 
a refu- 
sal; but if you write 


ret 


to them, the words 
and 
every 


armetr 
with 


get W 
warme! 
reading, warmer and 
warmer.” He waved 
his hand to the 
rhythm of the words. 
then gave himself to 
his pipe again. 


‘| he Major was 
visibly swayed. 
Even while Bobs 


NEEDED CHEERING spoke he went to the 


desk like one hypno- 
tized, drew his chair under him nervous- 
ly, and got himself ready to write. 
rs Bobs,” helplessly, "may be you're an 
old hand at this sort of thing. Is it 
customary for a man in my position 
as deeply in love, | mean, as | am—to 
address his heart’s idol by her first name? 
Do you think it doesn’t sound rude, 
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presumptuous? Do you think this once 

I might say ‘My dear’ ee 
“Thunder and lghtning!” 

Bobs, explosively, for he 


crashed 
meant to see 
the thing through now, and well done. 
hne Upon my soul! 
What you want to say 1s ‘Heart’s Idol!’ 
Ol ‘Dearest of all Wore nl’ 

| he Major Was shoc ked. He lowe red 
his he ad, and look« d over the rim of his 
¢ ve-glasse S sobe rly at his ne phe Ww. 

“* Belovedest,’”’ continued Bobs, 
** Angelic Spirit,’ or ‘Soul of my Soul.’”’ 

* My dear Bobs, I’m afraid that 1s not 


You are a lover! 


like me.” The Major raised his head 
and looked unde I his eve-glasses this 
time. “In the first place, | don’t believe 


I’ve got a soul, and how can she be the 
soul of my soul if | haven’t got a soul?” 

“Well, ‘Life of my Life,’ then,” said 
Bobs. He flung it as though it were a 


bone, a very dry bone without any meat 
on it. 

Lhe tone silenced the Major. He 
meekly got the words down in a neat 


and patient hand. 

‘There now, do you think that looks 
as it ought er He laid dow n the pen and 
Surve ved the writing. 

ia lhat’s all right,” 
over and looking at it over his shoulder. 


said Bobs, stepping 


* But you've only got about twenty min- 


utes, you know, so chase along.” 


“What shall I say next?” said the 
Mayor, une asily 

“Well, go on something like this: 
‘Life of my Life! So often since the 
beauty of your dear countenance has 


shone upon me | have longed to open to 
you my whole heart’—” 

“Hold on! Lhe Mayor grabbe d his 
pen. “Say that over again.” 

“*Tife of my Life’’’—Bobs took puffs 
at his pipe between phrases, and dic- 
tated “so often, since the he auty of 
your dear face has shone upon me, | 
have longed to open my whi le heart to 
you. Butits very beauty and my heart’s 
herce passion have made me dumb. But 
now that the thought of separation from 
you clouds my day ‘ = 

“Slower,” said the Major, panting and 
scratching along, and panting, “Clouds 
my day’—” 

**Clouds my day, I can no longer hide 
from you, O my beloved’—”’ 

“Would you say, ‘O my beloved’?” 
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“Ves, | certainly would. You haver 
much time. ‘I can no longer hide fro 
you, O my beloved, what you must 
Oh, dearest stat 
my being, shine through my gloom’ 


rr ady have PUESSE d. 


“Hev? Would you, now ?’’ Again tl 
Major looked up, sidewise this tim 


over the corner rims of his eye-glasses. 

‘Il most certainly would,” said Bob 
“And if it were I, I’d be saying tet 
wenty\ I’m drawing 
mild for you've outgrow 
the fire.” 

“QO Lord!” said the Major. “Go on 

**QOh, radiant star of my being, shin 
through the gloom, for without you m 
lifeis might. It is an overwhelming griet 
to me that I must for several days be 
away from the deat privilege of seeing 
you. Unless I have, upon my return, the 
hope of your dear love, I shall, like un 
happy Dido’—” 


“Thought she was a woman,” said the 


Major 


times more! 


you he Cause 


“She was,” said Bobs, then inex- 
orably: ““—‘like unhappy Dido struck 
to the heart’ 7 

The Major mopped his forehead 


deuce is Dido? I can’t 
remember. I know her, but I can’t re- 
member. Know her perfectly well, but 
| can’t place her. Y ou’ re sure she 1S all 
right to mention to a lady?” 

“Go on,” Bobs; ‘“‘you’ve got 
just eight minutes more. ‘Struck to the 
heart, long for death and sicken of be- 
holding the canopy of heaven.’” 

Bobs emptied his pipe while the Major 
got this down. 

“Now finish it up. There are only four 
minutes left.” 

“Q Lord!” groaned the Major, “how 
in the deuce am | going to finish it up?” 

“Something romantic. 


‘Now who the 


said 


Women like 
chivalry and that sort of thing. Suppose 
you something about Let’s 
see—’’ Bobs stopped tapping his pipe 
and considered. 

“Yes,” said the Major, feverishly, his 
pen poised. 

“Well, say, ‘As the knight of old 
looked to his lady for some token of his 
favor, even so will you not wear for me 
upon my return some little token by 
which I may know that the devotion I 


Say 


lay at your feet 1s not cast from you in 
Some token whereby my eyes 


scorn? 








SHE ARRA}> ) THAT TH OUN OPLI 


may have their answer even at the first 
glance, as they sweep over your beloved 
form. If this undying devotion which 


burns in me finds any response in your 
fair bosom’ i 

“T like that,” said the Major, re- 
reading the last sentence fervidly with 
his lips. “Yes? ‘in yout ig 

“Tf this undying devotion which 
burns in me finds any response in yout 
fair bosom, wear for me, | beseech you, 
a bit of lavender that color of passion 
and love’ si 

“Ts it, though?” 
**Are you sure?” 

“Of course it 15. 
in his pocket. 

‘What an awful lot you get onto,” 
Major, mechanically, as he 
scratched away. “‘Hey? Well now?” 

“* Just a little ribbon to tell me all—a 
bit of color whose absence would mean 
to me the shattering of all me hopes!” 
Bobs put his hand on his heart dramat- 
ically 
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bosom’ 


said the Major. 


” 


Bobs put his pipe 


said the 





ILD GO TOGETHER TO THE POINT 


Now you don’t really mean I should 
do you?” 
Bobs. 


put ‘me hopes,’ 

“No!” “<“My—m-y 
hopes.’ I’m merely saying it the way | 
would if I were speaking to the woman 
| loved. Lord! but you’re !” 


roare d 


a lover! 

“Perhaps | could say it better than I 
could write it,’ said the Major, much 
dampened as to his own abilities as a 
lover, yet with something like a dawn in 
his face. 

**Nonsense! and run the risk of losing 
her! That proves whether you've got 
the genuine fire. Get it finished. I'll 
take it to her this very morning. Why, 
to me a thing like this would be a mattet 
of life and death!’ 

“Well, don’t spend so much time 
gabbling,”’ snapped the Major, fretfully. 
“Go on! gO on!” 

Bobs leaned and looked over the 
Major’s shoulder to get a new run at it. 

**But whose presence to me would be 
the glorious dawn of lifelong happi- 
ness.’ [There now, your name.” 
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“Oh, but that’s abrupt!” 
“Well, then, ‘Consider 
look for the token and be 

me, and believe me’ 

“Until death,” suggested the Major, 
humble yet triumphant. 

“No. ‘Until my return, yours in the 
most anxious devotion.’ Lime’s up. 
lhe boys will be here in a moment. 
[here is Tim with the mare now.” 

Bobs put his watch up and got the 
Mayjor’s cape from the wardrobe. The 
Mayor got his name to the le tter, blotted 
it, and scrambled away from the desk. 

“Oh, but say, Bobs, I’d like to read 
it over.” 

“Can’t. Haven't time,” said Bobs, 
putting the around the Major's 
shoulders and clapping the cap down on 
the Major’s head. ‘‘ There’s the mare at 
the door, I tell you, and the men are 
coming down the road. If you had told 
m¢ about this soonel 

“Hey?” The Major was trying to get 
his cape fastened he ne ath a purpling 
face. 

ae you had told me sooner,” 


how | shall 
merciful to 


cape 


said 
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Bobs, itching to get his neater, more 
capable fingers on the fasteners. 

“My dear Bobs, lll tell Vou évery- 
thing hereafter.” said the Major, giving 
his whole head a screw. 

Bobs suddenly undertook the task 
himself, and fastened the Major’s cape 
deftly, capably, under the Major’s dou- 
ble chin. 

And you'll see the letter 
right away?” 

“Right away,” said Bobs. “Count on 
me.” 

The Major rushed to the door, made 
a dash back for his gloves, got to the 
door again, and turned. 

“Say, Bobs, send me a COpy of that 
letter, so ll know what I’ve said about 


gets sent 


that woman Dido and all; it’s all a 
flummage in my mind. I don’t know 


I’ve got to know what to 
live up to. I don’t want to get into any 
trouble.”” He waved an arm. 

*Go on.” Bobs almost pushed him 
out the door. 

When the Major was on his horse and 
Bobs indoors, the Major rode the pranc- 


what I said. 





“YOU DON T THINK IM GETTING 


ANYWAYS OLD ABOUT THI 


EYES,MAYBE?” 
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ng little mare right into the petunia and 


et alvs um bed, leaned over, and 
pped against the window with hi: 
ntleted hand. Bobs swung around 


the me 
‘Read it over,” the shouted. 
pelling! Yes, spelling | didn’t ad- 

> the envelope for it, either.” 
Bobs waved him away wrth both 
nds. “All right,’’ he shouted. ‘Go 
long. U'llattendtoit. Youcantrust me.” 
| he wheeled, both hind 
isin the sweet alyssum he Mayor 
id another thought and would have 
rned her again to shout etill another 
tion, but the men were already rid- 
wat full trot down the road His back 
tiffened, his head went up; all that was 
tered departed from him. But now 
1 then, throughout the 
nted feeling, like warm sand slip- 
ing into 
he remembered 


KHCW all. 


ssa 


Major 


brown mare 


day, a queel 


him when 
she 


a hole » Came 
that 


OVE! 


now, Now 


If a story of this kind could be told, 
like The R ind the B 

idy’s standpoint, it would probably 
nake very 200d reading For Instance, 
there 1s the ( hapter that could he added 
by Miss Tilly MeIntyre, the littl 
ing-woman, who sewed for most of the 
ladies of the fort. Yes, there might have 
been an interesting chapter added by 
Miss Tilly concerning the lavender dress 
she started to make for Mrs. Tuck on 
luesday, “of an afternoon,’ which was 
the same day that the Major rode away. 


, from every- 


SeWw- 


For some particular reason not divulged 
by Mrs. Tuck, the dress must be finished 
by a certain hour on Saturday of the 
same week, which was the day the Major 
return. Miss Tilly, who had a 
more Or le SS me thodical mind, ke pt pick- 
ing pins out of her mouth and basting 
and fastening and altering and at the 
same time thinking; but, think as she 
would, she could not find any reason why 
a lady need, as you might say, rush into 
half-mourning by a= certain 
hour on a certain day. By and by she 
abandoned conjecture and contned her- 
self to the stitching and basting and the 
guiding of innumerable ruffles under the 


Vas To 


lavender 


busy little steel foot of the machine 
ne edle. | he re were to be ribbons and 
lace in fluffy abundance. 
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Later Mrs. Tuck came and stood in a 

tight petticoat and lace brassiére and 
had the basted and pinned toge ther 


grown slippe d slowly and ( autiously Ove! 


het head, and, with a jowe led hand on 
her rising and falling ample bosom, sur 
veyed herself over her shoulders in the 
mirror, while Miss Tilly, knees, 
pinned and turned up, and turned up 
and pinned the hem; settled hack 
het heels to look at it judicially, and 
then bent forward again and pinned and 
turned up, and turned up and pinned 
the whole Way round. 

If the tal to be told after Mr. 
Browning’s fashion, Bobs might at this 
point add a chapter, telling how he 
wasted no time in delivering the Major's 
love-letter, and the n, having borrowed 
the Second Lieutenant’s mount, whil 
Mrs. Tuck read and reread, and breathed 
hard and read again Bobs and 
Angela rode out under the vellow and 
red maples and through the dry leaves 
out, into the country of 
young love—into which, if a man has 
never yet ridden with a woman he loves 
God pity him. 


on her 


on 


wert 


he Ww 


out, blessed 


The Second Lieutenant always stood 
up for Bobs and vowed that Bobs Was 
above doing anything underhand, “ ab- 
so-lute ly i and itis to Bobs’s cre dit that 
there was never a man in the fort would 
have suspected him of foul play of any 
sort—not for a moment 

On Saturday, the fateful day, the 
Major came riding back like Malbrook 
home from the He had worked 
himself up to quite a pitch. He 
straighter than usual, the better to per- 
suade himself of his own courage and 
unconcern; but the presence of his men 
probably had a great de al to do with his 
not succumbing to absolute collapse, for 
when Bobs greeted him from the littl 
veranda the Major fairly tottered off his 
horse. 

“BY Jove! his hands were aS cold as 
ice! Yes, they Bobs told this 
to the Second Lieutenant afterward 

The Major tried to remember to keep 
a stiff dignity, but made a failure of it, 
went indoors and over to the hre 
W hich Bobs had lighte d, and aske d a per- 
fect string of nervous, unimportant 
questions, as a means of gaining time, 


Wars. 


Sat 


were. 


grate 
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while Tim brought in his cape and mack- 
intosh. When lim had at last gone and 
closed the door and was le ading the 
mare away, the Major swung around 
half tottered around, his knees slightly 
bent, like an old man, and put his two 
hands on Bobs’s shoulders: 

‘Now, Bobs,now! Heard anything?” 

Now Bobs had heard through Tim, 
who had heard it through Miss Tilly 
MeIntyre’s little apprentice, Martha, 
that Mrs. Tuck was going suddenly into 
lavender half-mourning on the afternoon 
of Saturday, but Bobs did not wish to 
take any of the edge off the thing. 

“Oh,” said Bobs, wisely, “I’ve heard 
nothing particular, but—” 

“Well, well, how did she look?” 

“First rate.” 

‘| he Major looked disappointed. 
“Well,” he said, “what now?” 

“What now? Why, this! You’ll go 
right away this minute to see her if 
you've got any fire.” 

‘Lord! Bobs!’ ‘| he Mayor shook his 
head at his own deplorable condition. 
“Fire, Bobs! I’m burned up—burned 
up, I tell you! And yet I’m cold!” A 
sudden thought struck him. He ran to 
the door, flung it open, and shouted: 
“'lTim, bring back the mare. Don’t take 
her away.” 

“Don't delay !” 
night away!” 

™ But, Bobs,” said the Major, coming 
back to the fre, “I can’t go this way. 
I’m Why, look at me! I’m grimy 
I’m dirty.” 

Bobs, even now, cared to run no risk 
of the Major inquiring into his conduct 
during the Major’s absence, until this 
affair of the Major’s was comfortably 
and happily settled. 

* Well, you are a lover, you are!’ 

The Major looked from Bobs to the 
fire and back to Bobs for an explana- 
tion; for he really thought he was doing 
very well asa lover. 

“Why, it is just grimy and dusty that 
she'll love you best,” explained Bobs. 
“She'll know then you couldn’t, posi- 
tively couldn’t, wait a moment. It’s 
what women like!” 

Somehow Bobs did know, and _ this 
suggestion of Bobs seemed to the Major 
a brilliant one that by rights should have 
occurred to his own mind. Besides, it 


urged Bobs. ‘Go 


was a travesty on his military training 
for him to stand shivering before an 
ordeal. 

He grabbed Bobs’s hand and wrung 
it; he ran to the door almost like a 
He mounted his mare and 
rode away toward Mrs. Tuck’s house, 
remembering to keep his backbone stiff. 
Bobs thought he had never seen the 


Major look better. 


school-boy ° 


No one excepting the Major and Mrs. 
Tuck knew the entire detail of their 
meeting, but the Second Lieutenant who 
told me the story had plenty of occasion 
afterward to see the lavender dress; 
and he said there was not even a hint of 
white to relieve it—such was Mrs. 
Tuck’s belief in entirety; no lavende 
gown of simple severity was this! no, but 
one plenty and ample, ruffles upon ruf- 
fles and lavender bows of mbbon from 
bosom to hem, and back again. 

Then by and by the Major returned. 
There was the sound of the mare’s hoofs 
on the gravel, then the Major’s step on 
the veranda; then the Major burst into 
the little sitting-room. Bobs had _al- 
ready risen, deeply sympathetic, even 


before he had seen him, for Bobs himself 


had somehow been pretty badly shaken 
before he got through his own ordeal, 
and had been cold down to his finger- 
tips only the day before when Mrs. 
Tuck’s little niece—God bless her!—had 
kept him waiting fearfully a full half- 
minute for his answer before she finally 
melted to him and slipped into his arms. 
Oh, Bobs knew a thing or two for his 
age! So he was already on his feet when 
the Major burst open the door. 

Then the Major, catching sight ot 
Bobs, did an extraordinary thing. He 
got his two elbows close in to his sides 


and his hands clenched up in front of 


him and shook his fists weakly in Bobs’s 
face, under his nose, and let out a roar 
that was like the bull of Bashan. 

‘For the Lord’s sake!’ said Bobs, 
backing toward the wall. 

Whereat the Major followed him, fair- 
ly tottering, and at the same time letting 
out another roar, to which the first was 
but as the mew of a kitten. 

**What under heaven is the matter?” 
said Bobs, guarding with his left, morally 
certain the Major had gone mad. He 











HEARTS 
hoved a chair toward him. “Sit down! 
You'll kill yourself,” 

“No, I won't, either,” roared the 
Major, “‘not before I’ve killed you.”’ 

Bobs fended, and made a sort of side 
luck to the closet where they kept the 
brandy, and called out over his shoulder 

; he went: 

**Here,calm yourself!” 

\t this ill-advised re- 
mark the Major’s rage 

aused him to dance up 
and down, and when 
Bobs started to tell the 
Second Lieutenant just 
vhat the Major did Say, 
the Second Lieutenant 
thought it best to stop 
him, believing that 
ords like that should be 
kept private ina family. 

By and by, when the 
Major looked re ady to 
burst with apoplexy, 
Bobs did manage to get 
him pushed into a chair. 
Bobs had heard nothing 
as yet but a torrent of 
wild abuse that conveyed 
noexplanation. It 
struck Bobs that, instead 
of entire madness, it 
might be a bad ft of hy- 
sterics. He had heard 
that harsh measures were 
ad\ isable. As the Major 
Was just rising out of his 
chair, he jammed him 
down in it again and did 
a bit of roaring on his 
Own part. 

*You’ve got hysterics, 
that’s what’s the matte1 
with you! If you don’t 
shut up damn 
guard.” 

Chis evidently plucked and broke the 
bass string. Phe Major collapse d and 
cried like a child. (Maybe it was hys- 
terics!) And inthis state of affairs, Bobs 
finally got things straightened out. 

**Good Lord!’ said Bobs, later, tell- 
ing the Second Lieutenant. “Of course 


re- 


**l WON'T 


quick, you, I'll call a 


| gave the letter to Mrs. Tuck! Of 
course I did! And all the while, good 


Lord! Oh, my angel Angela!’’ and then, 
distractedly: ‘‘ Poor old duck! Poor old 
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duck!’ presumably alluding to the 
Major. 


By and by the Major poure d it all out. 
The widow had kissed him, had wept on 
his shoulder, had told him his precious 
letter lay next to her he art. He should 
not be like Dido no, thank God, he 
She had a woman’s heart, a 


should not. 


BEFORE I'VE KILLED you” 


woman’s sympathy, a woman’s under- 
standing, a woman’s love, a woman's 
soul to give him. She would fil all the 
sad and lonely places in his life, and he 
would fill all the dreary blanks in hers. 
Here she kissed him again. As the 
Major told it he shook his head like a 
cat which has got milk on its whis- 
kers. He should henceforth, she said, 
be her heart’s be loved treasure. 

“Poor old duck! Poor old 
said Bobs, as he told it. 

By and by the Major began to appear 


duck if 
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in his own eyes a less pathetic and a 
more militant hgure. 


rvs | he re shall he anothe I letter,” he 
declared. ““Te’s my duty, Bobs. Get a 
pen and ink. It’s my duty. It’s in- 


famous!” 
‘She may take it very terribly,”” Bobs 
offered, tentatively. ‘*She may eat het 
heart out for you.” 
“Let her!’ flung 
wildly. *She’s old; 
She'll get over it. 


out the Major, 
she can stand it. 
But the other one, 


Bobs; | wouldn’t have a hair of her head 
hurt. And it’s she who may be eating 
her heart out. She’s never told me. 
But the young are shy. Angela has 


She’s let her little 
You don’t know. 


You 


looked softly at me. 
hand linger in mine. 
7 ou’ ve nevel he ld that little hand. 
don’t know.” 

Inter, suddenly, upper right of stage, 
Bobs’s trial by fre. 

“Bobs might have put it off, equivo- 
broken it gently, smoothed it 
over, lied out of it, but that wouldn’t 
have been Bobs,”’ said the Second Lieu- 
tenant. “So, Bobs told the Major then 
and there, like the man Bobs is, and he 
should have had a colonelcy for it, too!” 
added the Second | 1eutenant. 

Phe thing had to be gone all over again 
then. Bobs had stolen a march, he had 
euchered the Major out of the only 
woman on earth he *d ever love, and SO 
Bobs took it like a man, 
and finally got the Major into his chair 
again and poured him some brandy. 
\nd all he said, te lling the Second | 1cu- 
tenant about it afterward, was just: 
7 Poot old duck! Poot old duck!” 

When Bobs handed him the brandy 
the Major’s face changed. You have 
seen a horse just after he has run aw ay 
and has been stopped by smashing into 
something and somebody has him by 
the bit and he is just getting his bear- 
ings? Or have you seen the worn, aged, 
experienced look of a kitten when it has 
just had a fit.and when, after firmly be- 
lieving itself to be a flying squirrel or a 
bat or something of the sort, it 1s just 
beginning to know itself again for a 
kitten? As Bobs handed him the brandy 
the Major was just coming back to him- 
self again, and the thing he was begin- 
ning to know all over again was that he 
loved Bobs. 


cated, 


on, and so on. 
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He took the brandy with a shaking 
hand, and drank it down obediently 
like a good child. Then he Sat staring 
out ahead of him before he put the glass 
down. 

* Bobs,” he said, at last, hoarsely, 
“T didn’t mean any of those things I said 
about you. I’ve made a fool of myself” 

then a long pause Must be 
I’m getting old.” 

This, it seems, is where Bobs got un- 
military. The Second Lieutenant said 
that when Tim opened the door and 
ushered him into the little sitting-room, 
there were the two of them on the sofa, 
and Bobs “much moved,” said the 
Second Lieutenant, “his elbows on his 
knees and his chin in his doubled-up 
hands, looking into the fire, and the 
Major all shrunk into himself and with 
his hand—just patting softly—on Bobs’s 
heavy hair.” 

Bobs sneaked the Major away the 
next morning for a week. 

“We'll go off toa quiet place where we 
can think what to say,” Bobs said, 
soothingly, “‘and then we’ll write her 
that letter.” 

Mrs. Tuck, when she heard that the 
Major had left, wrote efFusively at once. 
Where was her sunshine and her star- 
shine gone? He who had brought life 
and hope once more to her bosom, where 
Was he? 

sp Bobs, I can’t write to her vet.” 

“Shall [I write her?’ urged Bobs. 
“Til tell her you have a badly sprained 
hand. Then we will write the other letter 
by and by.” 

The Major submitted. More letters 
came. [hey came by every post. Bobs 
saw how the Major waited for them 
The strain must be dreadful. 

“It’s going to get harder every day to 
write the letter,’ Bobs suggested, like a 
mother trying to persuade a child to take 
anasty dose. ‘‘ Better doit, hadn’t we?” 

The Major shook his head. “I’m not 
up to it, Bobs, not yet.” 

The change of air did wonders for the 
Major. He began to look young again, 

Bobs began getting letters, too, from 
Mrs. Tuck’s niece—but she did not write 
as often as Mrs. Tuck—nor—the Major 
could see this by a sidewise glance of 
his eye—anything like such long letters. 


e 
again. 


Hers slipped back easily into their en- 








PHI 


eS, wher iS VI rs luck’s, on the 


irv., bulged hugely, and, once out 
like a locust out of it hell, im- 
to get back again lhe Major 
pleasant kind of subconscious 


if rivalry with Bobs with the odds 

nie sick 

One day the accustomed letter did not 
for Bobs, but that day there were 
for the Major, one with a “special” 


nd when would his precious hand 


ntirely well, oh, sunshine and star- 

1 f her life! 

Now [ll tell you what / think,” said 
that day, wearyinge for a sight of 


loved, and miserable beyond words 
t he had not heard from her, “ we've 
t to get back to the fort, and if we 
roing to write that letter I think 
1 better ie.” 
Lhe VI LO! looked at Bobs, startled 
en he squared his shoulders in his old 
tary fashion 


The 
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“Bobs, [’'m not up to it, positively not 
up to it. And by the way ! feel now, 
Bobs, | never shall be up to it!’ He 
le ane d over on his toes a trifle and Pave 
Bobs a ve ntle prod in the ribs “Neve 
shall be up to it, Bobs!’ ‘| he n he shook 
his head solemnly. 

“But he did not look crushed,” said 
Bobs, late r, to the Second | wutenant, 
“more like a fighting-cock, poor old 
duc k! You see, l know him,”’ Rol Ss con- 
tinued to ¢ xplain “*He’s just like a good 
child. He is just as forgiving and sweet. 
and he is just as interested in anything 
new that comes along. You see, it be- 
gan to interest him very much, | guess 
to be somebody's sunshine and Stal 
shine; and | think maybe it comforted 
him a lot, too. Because,’ said Bobs, 
floundering around a little—‘‘well, it is 
comforting, you know.” 

And the Second Lieutenant said he 


suppose d it Was. 


Piper 


MACREADY 


n had lost his pipes, 


\nd bellowing with pain 


He thrashed the forests through and through 


And stormed across 
He even searched the 
But searchéd all in 


\t last, in his wild w 


i ] 

L11¢ plain. 
heaven’s blue, 
Valin. 


ande rings 


He found a battered drum; 


And in his rage he be 


oO 


at it loud, 


Until the world was dumb; 


\nd, rumbling like a 
He heard the armi 


When first he saw the 


thunder-cloud, 


S come. 


armies clash 


Above the bleeding lands, 
He leaped on his hoofed teet with glee: 


But now dismaved 


he stands, 


Dismayed at the world’s grief, e’en he, 


And weeps be tween his hands 









































A Writer's 


BY MRS. 


~3 HAVE already men- 
“ie/) tioned in these papers 
that | the 


examiners for the Span- 


Was One ot 





ish laylorian scholar- 





x , Fae ship at Oxford in 1583; 
Ka Sen Ze But 
perhaps before | go further in these 
may 
somewhat of its 
connected with the 


and again in IS88. 


Recollections | put down here 


out place—a_ remuinis- 


cence rst of these 
examinations, which seems to me worth 
My Spanish colleague in 1888 


was, as | have said, Don Pascual Gavan- 


recording. 


gos, well known among students for his 
Histor f Mohammedan D 

Spain, for his edition of the Corres pond- 
e? i ; Card ) al ¢ } ” 
torical work. Apropos of the examina- 
tion, he Russell 
Square, and his talk about Spain revived 
in me, for the time, 
Senor Gavangos was born in 1809, so 
that in 1883 he was already an old man, 
though full of vigor and work. He told 
Unfortunately 
note | 


’ and other his- 
came TO sec ne in 


a fading passion. 


me the following story. 
| took 


it now as | remember it, and if any one 
who knew Don Pascual can correct and 


no contemporary give 


amplify it no one will be better pleased 
than I. He said that as quite a young 
man, somewhere in the thirties of the 
last century, he was traveling through 
Spain to England where, if | remember 
right, he had relations with Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, the ardent book and MSs. 
collector, so many of whose treasures are 
now in the great libraries of Europe. 


Sir Thomas employed him in the search 
MSS. and 


for Spanish rare Spanish 
books. I gathered that at the time to 
which the storv refers Gayangos him- 


S¢ lf was not muc¢ h acquainte d with I: ng- 


lish or English literature. On his journey 
north from Madrid to Burgos, which was 
of course in the days before railways, he 
stopped at Valladolid for the night, and 
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Recollections 


HARD 


went to see an acquaintance of his, the 
newly appointed librarian of an aristo- 
cratic famuly “palace” in 
Valladolid. He found his friend in the 
old library ot the old house, engaged in 
a work of destruction. On the floor of 


the large brasero in 


having a 


long room was a 
which the new librarian was burning up 
a quantity of what he described as use- 
books, 
view to the rearrangement of the library. 
he old sheepskin or vellum bindings 
had been stripped off, while the printed 


matter 


less and miscellaneous with a 


was burning steadily, and the 
room was full of smoke. ‘There 
pile of old books whose turn had not yet 
lving on the floor. 
picked one up. It was a 
taining the 

Shakespe are,” 


In other 


Was a 
come, Gayangos 
volume con- 
plavs of “Mr. William 
and published in 16023. 
words, it Copy of the 
First Folio, and, as he declared to me » a 
excellent preservation. At that time he 
knew nothing about Shakespeare bibhi- 
ography. He was struck, however, by 
the name of Shakespe are, and also by 
the fact that, according to an inscription 
the book belonged to Count 
Gondomar, who had himself lived in Val- 
ladolid, and library 
there. But his friend the librarian at- 
tached no importance to the book, and 
it was to go into the common holocaust 
with the rest. 


Was a 


inside it, 


Co ble cted a large 


Gavangos noticed par- 
ticularly, as he turned it over, that its 
margins were covered with notes in a 
seventeenth-century hand. 

He continued his journey to England, 
and presently mentioned the incident te 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, and Sir Thomas’s 
future son-in-law, Mr. Halliwell—after- 
wards Halliwell-Phillipps. The excite- 
ment of both knew no bounds. A First 
Folio—which had belonged to Count 
Gondomar, Spanish ambassador to Eng- 
land up to 1622 
temporary marginal notes! 


and covered with con- 


No doubt 
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‘opy which had been sent out to 
lomar from England, for he was 
acquainted with English life and 
rs, nd had collected much of his 

1 London. The very thought of 


treasure perishing barbarously In 

hre of waste paper was enough to 

i bibliophile out of his wits. Gay 

vas sent back to Opain post haste 

ilack! he found a library swept and 

‘ hed, no trace of the volume he had 
held there in his hand, and on the 

ff his friend the librarian, only a 
k and peevish wonder that anybody 

1 tease him with questions about 


I trifle 

} But just dream a little! Who sent the 

) ne? Who wrote the thick marginal 
tes! An English correspondent of 

( lomar’s? Or Gondomar himself, 


rrived in England three vears be- 
Shakespeare *s death, was himself a 
f letters, and had probably seen 
st of the play P 
In the few years which intervened be- 
en his withdrawal from England and 
vn death 1620), did he annotate 
) storing there what he could 
mber of the English stage, and of 
ant Willy”? himself perhaps, dur- 
is two sojourns in London? And 
the book Ove rlooke« d as | nglish, and 
) importance, in the transfer of Gon- 
mars own library, a hundred and 
xtv vears after his death, to Charles 
|. of Spain! and had it been sold 
rhaps—for an old song, and with 
other remnants of Gondomar’s books, 
t for their local interest, to some 
\ alladolid grandee? 
Above all, did those marginal notes 
hich Gayangos had once idly looked 
through, contain the key to the perennial 
ikespeare mysteries—to Mr. W. H., 
1 the “‘dark lady,” and all the im- 
netrable story of the sonnets? 
If so, the gods themselves took car 
that the veil should not be rent. The 
cret remains. 


We were at Borough Farm when the 
ionof David Grieve frst came upon me. 
It was a summer evening of extraor- 
dinary beauty, and I had been wander- 
¢ through the heather and pine-woods. 
| he country a 
ritten some years azo—‘‘ was drenched 


to quote an account 
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in sunset;’” white, towering thunder- 
clouds descending upon and mingling 
with the crimson of the heath, the green 
stretches of bracken, the brown pools 
upon the common; everywhere a rosy 
suffusion, a majesty of light interweav- 
ing heaven and earth, and transfhguring 
all dear familiar things—the old farm- 
house, the sand-pit where the children 
played, and the sand-martins nested, 
the wood-pile by the farm door, the 
phloxes in the tumble-down farmyard, 
the cottage down the lane. After months 
of rest, the fount of mental energy which 
had been exhausted in me the vear be- 
fore had hlled again. I was eager to be 
at work, and this time on something 
“more hopeful, positive, and consoling” 
than the subject of the earlier book. 

\ visit to Derbyshire in the autumn 
gave me some of the setting for the story. 
Then I took the first chapters abroad 
luring the winter to Valescure, and 
worked at them in that fragrant, sunny 
spot. 

\t Valescure we were within easy 
reach of Cannes, where the Actons were 
settled at the Villa Madeleine. The 
awkwardness of the trains prevented us 
from seeing as much of them as we had 
hoped, but I remember some pleasant 
walks and talks with Lord Acton, and 
especially the vehement advice he gave 
us, when my husband joined us, and we 
started on a short, a very short, flight 
to Italy—for my husband had only a 
meager holiday from the Times: ‘‘Go 
to Rome! Never mind the journeys. 
Go! You will have three days there, you 
say? Well, to have walked through 
Rome, to have spent an hour in the 
Forum, another on the Palatine, to have 
seen the Vatican, the Sistine Chapel 
and St. Peter’s, to have climbed the 
Janiculum and looked out over the 
Alban hills and the Campagna—and you 
can do all that in three days we ll! life 
is not the same afterwards. If you only 
had an afternoon in Rome, it would be 
well worth while. But three days!’ 

We laughed, took him at his word, and 
rushed on for Rome. And on the way we 
saw Perugia and Assisi for the first time, 
dipping into spring as soon as we got 
south of the Apennines, and _ tasting 
that intoxication of Italian sun in winter 


which turns northern heads. Of our 
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week in Rome, I remember only the 
frst overwhelming impression—as_ of 
something infinitely old and pagan, 
through which Christianity moved like 
some parvenu, amid an elder generation 
of phantom presences, already gray with 
time long before Calvary—that, and the 
making of a few new friends. 


The summer of 89 was hiled with an 
adventure to which I still look back with 
unalloyed delight, which provided me 
moreover with the setting and one of 
the main themes of Marce//a. 

We were at that time half way through 
the building of a house at Haslemere, 
which was to supersede Borough Farm. 
We had grown out of Borough, and were 
for the moment homeless, so far as sum- 
mer quarters were concerned. And for 
my work’s sake, | felt that eagerness 
for new scenes and suggestions, which is 
generally present, I think, in_ story- 
tellers of all Suddenly, in a 
house-agent’s catalogue, we across 
an astonishing advertisement. Hamp- 
den House, on the Chiltern Hills, the 
ancestral home of John Hampden, of 
Ship-Money fame, was to let for the 
summer, and for a rent not beyond our 
The new Lord Buckingham- 
shire, who had inherited it, was not then 
able to live in it. It had indeed, as we 
knew, been let for a while, some years 
earlier, to our old friends, Sir Mount- 
stuart and Lady Grant Duff, before his 
departure for the Governorship of Ma- 
dras. The agents reported that it was 
scantily furnished, but quite habitable; 
and without more ado, we took it! 

And what a place to w ander in! After 
we left it Hampden was restored, beau- 
tihed, and refurnished. It is now, I 
have no doubt, a charming and com- 
fortable country-house. But when we 
lived in it for three months—in tts half- 
furnished and tatterdemalion condition 

it was Romance, pure and simple. 
The old galleried hall, the bare rooms, 
the neglected pictures—among them the 
“Queen Elizabeth,” presented to the 
owner of Hampden by the Queen herself 
after a visit; the gray walls of King 
John’s garden, and just beyond it the 
little church where Hampden lies buried; 
the deserted library on the top floor, 
running along the beautiful garden 


shade Ss. 


came 


pow ers, 
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front, with books in it that might h 
belonged to the patriot himseif, an 
stately, full-length portrait — paint 
about 1600—which stood up, torn 
frameless, among lumber of vari 
kinds; the portrait of a beautiful lady 
a flowered dress, walking in an Eli 
bethan garden; the locked room, ope: 
to us occasionally by the agent of t 
property, which contained some of t 
ancestral treasures of the house—t 
family Bible among them, with + 
births of John Hampden and his cou 
Oliver Cromwell, recorded on the san 
fly-leaf; the black cedars outside, a1 
the great glade in front of the hou: 
stretching downwards for half a m 
towards the ruined lodges, just visil 
from the windows—all this mingling 
nature and history with the slightes 
gentlest touch of pathos and decay, sex 
too under the golden light of a perfe 
summer, sank deep into mind and sens: 

Whoever cares to turn to the firs 
chapters of Marcella will find as much « 
Hampden as could be transferred 
paper—Hampden as it was then—in th 
description of Mellor. 

Our old and dear friend, Mrs. J. R 
Green, the widow of the historian, a1 
herself the most distinguished womar 
historian of our time, joined us in the 
venture. But she and I both went t 
Hampden to work. I set up in one half 
dismantled room, and she in another, 
with the eighteenth-century drawing 
room between us. Here our books and 
papers soon made home. I was working 
at David Grieve; she, if I remember 
right, at the brillant book on Engl: 
Town Life she brought out in 1891 
My husband came down to us for long 
week-ends, and as soon as we had pro- 
vided ourselves with the absolute neces- 
saries of life, visitors began to arrive. 
Professor and Mrs. Huxley, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, M. Jusserand, then ) 
d’ambassade under M. Waddington, now 
the French ambassador in Washington, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyulph Stanley (now 
Lord and Lady Shefheld), my first cousin 
H. O. Arnold-Forster, afterwards War 
Minister in Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet, and 
his wife, Mrs. Graham Smith, Laura 


CONS CULE? 


Lyttelton’s sister, and many kinsfolk. 
In those days Hampden was six miles 
from the nearest railway station; the 
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t Central Railway which now passes 

n oh the valley 

I t. and all round us stretched beech 

Is and and 

d since the days of Roundhead 

| Cavalier, where the | 

li d of woodcutters in the 
! vas often, through 

hint of human life. 


below 1t was not 


commons lanes, un- 


occasional 
beech sol 
a long walk, 
What good 
and talks we had in those summet 
My sister had married Professor 


’s eldest son, so that with him 
| his dear wife we were on terms al 
i s of the closest intimacy and affec- 


‘Pater’ and “Moo,” as all thei 

nd kin and many of their friends 

were the most of 

1 ts. He had been that year pursuing 
imated controversy in the A 

vith Doctor Wace, 


Canterbury, who had also 


1 them, racy 


now Dean 
about a 


¢ r betore belabored the author of 
S / in the Ouarter R : 
Professor and I naturally enjoyed 


g a little on our opponents—when 
re was none to make reply!—as w 
lled about Hampden; but there was 
er a touch of bitterne 


k ire, and there 


ss in Huxley’s 
couldn't 
mine at the 


have been 
moment—life was 
nteresting, and its horizon so full of 
t and color! Of his wife—‘‘ Moo” 
sutlived him many years, how much 


might say! 


nin 


In this very year, 1889, 


xley wrote to her from the Canaries, 
ther he had gone alone for his health: 


letters 
No- 
can be to 

if ou are | lysses pret rred his old 
in to imm irtality, 


( tch me eoing out of reach ot 
en horridly anxious 


} 1 
hildren or any one else 


and this absence has 


to see that he was as wise in that as 

ther thing 
[hey were indeed lovers to the end. 
le had waited and served for her eight 


irs in his youth, and her sunny, affec- 

nate nature, with its veins both of 

imor and stoicism, gave her man of 

nius exactly what he wanted. She 

vived him for many years, living het 

vn life at Eastbourne, climbing Beachy 
ad in all weathers, interested 1n every- 
ng, and writing poems of little or no 
echnical merit, but raised occasionally 
sheer intensity of feeling 
sband 


about het 
into something very near the 
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re al thing. 


| quote these verses from a 


privately-printed volume she gave me 


If you were here, ind | were where you lie, 
Would ou, Beloved, Pive your little span 
Of life remaining unto tear and sigh? 

No! etting every te ndet memory 

Within your breast, as faded roses kept 
For giver’s sake, of giver when bereft, 


t the lamy of work ve 


high, nor any moment spurn 
ould have done, I fain would do 
Ah, how oft I try, 


Still to the | vu’d burn 
For purpos« 
YO, aS YOu WV 
In poorer fashion 
Iry to fulfl 


your wishes, till at length 
I he ent t those de id roses ste ils my 
trengtl 
As to oul other puests, to what com- 


Al fre d | \ all 


added that touch of something provoca- 


pany would not Si have 
tive and challenging which draws men 
and after it, like 


women 
mus! f | can eC 


an Orpheus 
him sitting silent, his 
head bent, the 


uth drooping, his eyes 


legs crossed, nis white 


corners of his mi 


downcast, like one spent and wearied, 
from whom all virtue had gone out. 
Then some. one, man he liked 

but still oftener a woman—would ap- 


proach him, and the whole figure would 
wake to lite 
choly life, 


spt lI and pungency 


a gentle, whimsical, melan- 
yet possessed of a strange 
Brooding, sad and 
deep, seemed to me to hold his inmost 
mind. The fatalism and dream of those 
Oriental religions to which he had given 
so much of his scholar’s mind, had 
touched him profoundly. His poems 
express it in mystical and somber verse, 
and his volume of 4siatic Studies contains 
the intellectual of that back- 
ground of thought from which the poems 


spring. 


analysis 


Yet no one was shrewder, more acute 
than Sir Alfred in dealing with the men 
and politics of the moment. He swore 
to no man’s words, and one felt in him 
not only the first-rate administrator, as 
shown by his Indian but 
the thinker’s scorn for the mere 
point of view. He 


QOSsIp, ot 


also 
party 
excellent 


career, 


was an 
a refined and subtle sort; he 
was the soul of honor; and_ there 
that in his fragile and delicate person- 
ality which earned the warm affection of 
many friends. absent- 
minded, so tired he often seemed; and 
yet | could imagine those gray-blue eyes 
of Sir Alfred’s answering inexorably to 


Was 


So gentle, SO 
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any public or patriotic call. He was a 
spectator of the “great 
vet eternally in- 
man who loves 
without 


disillusioned 
movement,” 
and the 


mundane 
terested 1n it; 


this poor human life of ours, 
ever being fooled by it, at least after 
youth is past, has a rare place among 


us. We forgive his insight because there 
is nothing in it pharisaical. And the 
irony he know well that 
he has long since sharpened on himself. 

When I think of M. Jusserand playing 
tennis on the big lawn at Hampden, and 
determined to master it, like all 
that English, memory leads one 
back behind that pleasant scene to €ar- 
We first knew the future 
ambassador as an official of the French 
Foreign Office, who spent much of his 
scanty holidays in a scholarly pursuit 
of English literature. In Russell Square 
we were close to the British Museum, 
where M. Jusserand, during his visits to 
London, was deep in Chaucerian and 
other problems, gathering learning which 
he presently began to throw into a series 
of books on the English centuries from 
Chaucer to Shakespeare. Who intro- 
duced him to us I cannot remember, 
but during his work at the Museum he 
would drop in sometimes for luncheon 
or tea, so that we soon began to know 
him well. Then, later, he came to 
London as seiller sade under 
M. Waddington, an ofhce which he filled 
till he became French minister to Den- 
mark in 1900. Then, in 1904, he 
sent as French ambassador to the United 


uses on us WE 


else 


was 


lie I day S still. 


ad amba 


Was 


States, and there we found him in 1908 
when we stayed for a delightful few davs 
at the British Embassy, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Brvce. 


It has always been a question with 
me, which of two French friends is the 
wonderful English scholar—M. 


more 
Jusserand, or M. André Chevrillon, 
l'aine’s nephew and literary executor, 


and himself one of the leaders of French 
letters, with whom, as with M. Jusse- 
rand, | may reckon now some thirty 
years of friendship. No one could say 
that M. Jusserand speaks our tongue 
exactly like Englishman. He 
much better. He uses it—always, of 
course, with pe rfect fuency and correct- 
French ideas, and 


does 


ness tO express 


| rench wits, In a 


way as nearly French 


foreign language will permit. if 


result is extraordinarily stimulating 
our English wits. The slight differen 
both in accent and phrase keep the « 
attentive and alive. New shades emer; 
e broken up. M. Chevrill 
accent and his talk 
and convincingly E: 
no doubt, a boyh« 
partly spent in England accounts, wh 
for vivacity there little 
nothing to choose. 

But to these two distinguished a 
accomplished men England—and Am« 
ica—owe a real debt of gratitude. Th 
have not by any means always approv: 
of our national behavior. M. Jusserai 
during his official career in Egypt wa 
I believe, a very candid critic of Britis 
administration and British methods, a1 
in the days of our early acquaintan 
with him | remember many a 
amusing caustic sally of his at tl 
expense of our politicians and our foreig 
policy. 

M. Chevrillon took the Boer side 
the South African War, and took it wit! 
All the same, the friendshiy 
of both the diplomat and the man 
letters for this country, based upon the 
knowledge of her, and warmly returne 
to them by many English friends, ha 
been a real factor in the growth of that 
broad-based sympathy which we now 
call the Entente. M. Chevrillon’ 
knowledge of us is really uncanny. He 


as the f 


old clichés at 
has much 
more flowingly 
lish, for which, 


less 


and ease 


can 
and 


passion. 


knows more than we know ourselves 
And his last ete about us—L’ Ans 
terre et la Guerre—is not only proto- 


graphically welt to the facts, but full « 

a spiritual sympathy which is very mov 
ing to an English reader. Men of such 
high gifts are not easily multiplied in 
any country. But, looking to the futur 
of Europe, the more that France 
England—and America—can cultivate 
in their citizens some degree, at any rate, 
of that intimate understanding of a for- 
eign nation, which shines so conspicu- 
ously in the work of these two French- 
men, the safer will that future be. 


and 


It was in November, 1891, that I fin- 
ished David Grieve, after a long wrestle 
of more than three years. I was tired 
out, and we fled south for rest to Rome, 
Naples, Amalfi, and Ravello. The Cap- 
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hotel at Amalh, Madame Pa- 


. cml 
mbo’s inn at Ravello, remain with me 
places of pure delight, shone on even 


than earthly 


was, as her 
| 


vinter by a more sun. 
dame Palumbo many 
sts remember, an Englishwoman, and 
wed a special zeal in making English 
comfortable. Can one ever forget 
sunrise over the Gulf of Salerno from 


Ravello windows? It was December 


we were there, yet nothing spoke 

winter. From the inn perched on a 

k point above the coast one looked 

ight down for hundreds of feet, 


rough lemon-groves and olive-gardens 
the blue water. Flaming over the 
untains rose an unclouded sun, shin- 
on the purple coast with its innu- 
able tock towns ——~ 
pida saxis aed sending broad 


: } 
} StQA MaARU PTe- 


s over the Cninidegh™ a. Never, 

, have I felt the glory pate" beauty 

the meee more rapturously, more 

p tfull for there is pain in it!—than 


n standing alone on a December 
rning, at a window which seemed to 
t ke part of the precipitous rock itself, 
king over that fairest of scenes. 
rom Ravello we went back to Rome, 
1 a short spell of its joys. What is it 
kes the peculiar pleasure of society 
Rome? A number of elements, of 
rse, enter in. The setting is incom- 
able, and the clashing of great world 
icles, represented by the diplomats— 
the main religious and Liberal forces 
Europe, as embodied in the Papacy 
1 modern Italy—kindles a warmth 
1 animation in the which 
tches the clearness of the Roman day, 
en the bright spells of the winter 
ither arrive, and the omnipresent 
ntains of the Eternal City flash the 
nuary or February sun through its 
d treets and piazzas. Ours, however, 
s only a brief stay. But the figure 
haps which chiefly stands out in 
mory as connected with this short 
E sit is that of Lord Dufferin, then our 
- nbassador in Rome. Was there ever a 
ater charmer than Lord Dufferin? 
the sketch of the “Ambassador” in 
there are some points caught 
: om the living Lord Dufferin, so closely 
ideed that before the book came out 
sent him the and asked his 


social air 


anor 


proc fs 
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the graceful little notes of which he was 
always master. For the diplomatic life 
and successes of Lord Dufferin are told 
in many othcial documents, and in the 
biography of him by Sir Alfred Lyall; 
but the key to it all lay in cradle gifts 
that are hard to put into print. 

In the first place he -even at 
sixty-fhve—wonderfully handsome. He 
had inherited the beauty, and also the 
humor and the grace, of his Sheridan 
ancestry. For his mother, as all the 
world knows, was Helen Sheridan, one of 
the three famous daughters of Tom 
Sheridan, the dramatist’s only 
Mrs. Norton, the innocent heroine of the 
Melbourne divorce suit, was one of his 
aunts, and the “Queen of Beauty” at the 
I-glinton Tournament—then Lady Sey- 
mour, afterwards Duchess of Somerset— 
other. His mother’s memory 
was a living thing to him all his life; 
he published her letters and poems; and 
at Clandeboye, his Ulster home—in 
**Helen’s Tower”’—he had formed a col- 
lection of memorials of her which he 
liked to show to those of whom he made 
friends. ‘“‘You must come to Clande- 
boye, and let me show you Helen’s 
lower,” he would say, eagerly, and onie 
would answer with hopeful vagueness. 
But for me the time never came. My 
personal recollections of him are—apart 
from letters—all connected with Rome, 
or Paris, whither he was transferred the 
vear after we him at the Roman 
Embassy in December, 1891. 

So that it was his last winter 
and he had only been ambassador there 


was 


son. 


was the 


saw 


at Rome, 


little more than two years—since he 
ceased to be Viceroy of India in 1880. 
But he had already won everybody's 


affection. The social duties of the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Rome—what with the 
Italian world in all its shades, the more 
less permanent English colony, and 
the rush of English tourists through the 
winter and spring—seemed to me by no 
means easy. But Lady Dufferin’s dig- 
nity and simplicity, and Lord Dufferin’s 
temperament carried them triumphantly 
through the tangle. Especially do I 
member the informal Christmas dance 
to which we took, by the ambassador’s 
our young daughter of 
seventeen, who was not really “out.” 
And no sooner was she in the room, shyly 


special wish, 
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hn- 
long 
of 


alway S 


was 
not 


So that when David Gre 
hed | sent it to Lord Derby, 
frer our first meeting, 
mpty compliment, and | 
kept his letter in return as a 
f a remarkable personality. 


In no spirit 
have 
memento 


Some day 


| hope there may be a Memoir of him, for 
ne has vet appe ared. He had not the 
harm, the versatility, the easy classical 
ilture of his famous father, “the Ru- 
rt of debate,” but with his great 
tature—he was six foot two—his square 
ad, and strong, smooth-shaven face, 
was notice ab le evervwhe re. He was 
hildless widower when | first knew 
m, and made the impression of a 


ely man, for all his busy political life 
nd But he wa 
ularly interesting to me, 
a type | have once or twice 
w—of the aristocrat standing 
een the old world, before railways and 
e first reform bill, which saw his birth, 
d the new world and new men of the 
half of the century. He was tradi- 
nally with the old world; by 
tion and conscience, I think, with the 
vet not sorry, probably, that 
as to see no more than its threshold 


his vast estates. S par- 
as represent- 
tried to 
} 


veC- 


con- 


) 
ne 
1? 


[t will be remembered that 1892 
e first year of American copyright, and 
at of David Grie in 
nerica, following on the extraordinary 
there of Rol I its 
rated edition, moan me largely in- 
eased literary receipts. It seemed 
at | not destined, after all, to 
ruin my publishers,” as I had despond- 

ly foretold in a letter to my husband 
efore the appearance of Robert E 
it that with regular work l might look 


was 
success 


gre 


CTE Nn 


rue 


was 


nevTe 


rward to a fairly steady income. We 
erefore felt justified in seizing an op- 
ortunity brought to our notice by an 


ld friend who lived in the neighborhood, 
id migrating to a house north of Lon- 
on, in the real heart of Middle England. 
\fter leaving Borough Farm, we had 
ult a hill Haslemere, 
ooking south over a glorious view; but 
vears’ residence had convinced me 
Surrey was almost populou 


house ona 


Wo 


as S as 


London, and that real solitude for liter- 


ary work was not to be found there 


at 
of 1t where we 


While 


that corner 
to build. 


rate in 
chosen 


iny 


ad we were 


) 
X 


Kk 
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nursing our newly planted shrubberies 
of baby pines and rhododendrons, there 
was always in my mind, as | find from 
letters of the time, a discontented yearn- 
ing for “an old house and old trees”! 
We found both at Stocks, whither we 
migrated in the summer of 1892. The 
little estate had then been recently in- 
herited by Mrs. Grey, mother of Sir 
Edward Grey, now Lord Grey of Fallo- 
den. We were at first tenants of the 
house and grounds, but in 1896 we 
bought the small property from the 
Greys, and have now been for more than 
twenty years its happy possessors. The 
house lies on a high upland, under one 


of the last easterly spurs of the Chil- 
terns. It was built in 1780 (we rebuilt it 
in 1908) in succession to a much oldet 


house of which a few fragments remain, 
and the village at its gates had changed 
hardly at all in the hundred years which 
preceded our arrival. A few new 
tages had been built; more needed to be 
built; and two residents, intimately 
connected with the past of the village, 
had built houses just outside 1 But 
villadom did not exist. The village was 
rich in old folk, in whom were stored the 


cot- 


memories and traditions of its quiet 
past. The postmaster, ‘ Johnny Dolt,” 
who was nearing his eighties, was the 


universal referee on all local questions 
rights of way, boundaries, village 
toms, and the like; and of some of the 
old women of the village, as they were 
twenty-five years ago, | have drawn as 
faithful a picture as | could in one or two 
chapter s of Marcella. 
‘| he New Brotherhood of Robert 
had become in some sort a realized 
dream- far as any dream can ever 
take to itself the practical garments 
of this puzzling world. ‘lo show that 
the faith of Green and Martineau and 
Stopford Brooke was a faith that would 
and work—to provide a home for 
the new learning of a New Reformation, 
and a practical outlet for its enthusiasm 
of humanity — were the chief aims in 
the minds of those of us who 1n 1890 
founded the University Hall Settlement 
in London. I look back now with emo- 
tion on that astonishing experiment. 
The scheme had taken shape in my 
mind during the summer of 1889, and in 
the following year I was able to per- 


Ccus- 


rs 


SO 


weal 
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Stopford 


ide Doctor Martineau, M1 
Brooke, my old friend, Lord Carlisle, 
and a group ol othe religious Liberals, 
to take part in its realization. We held 
a crowded meeting in London, and an 
adequate subscription list was _ raised 
without difficulty. University Hall in 
Gord n oquare was take nasa fre side nce 
lor young men, and was very soon hlled. 
Continuous teaching by the best men 
ible, from all the churches, on the 

and philosophy of religion was 
( half the scheme; the 
busied itself with 
bout some real contact between brain 

| manual workers. We took a little 
dingy hall in Marchmont Street, where 
the residents of the hall started clubs 
and classes, Saturday mornings for chil- 
dren and the like. The foundatior 


| ynbee Hall the [ niversities Settle- 


histor 


an attempt to bring 


ment—in East London, in memory of 
\rnold Toynbee, was then a fresh and 
striking fact in social history. A spirit 
of fraternization was in the air, an ar- 
ce nt wish to break down the local and 
o¢ ographi al barrie rs that S¢ parated ric h 
from poor, East End from West End. 
lhe new venture in which I was inter- 
ested attached itself therefore to a grow- 
ing movement. lhe work in March- 
mont Street grew and prospered. Men 
and women of the working-class found 
in it a real center of comradeship, and 
the residents at the hall in Gordon 
Square, led by a remarkable man of 
deeply religious temper and Quaker 
origin, the late Mr. Alfred Robinson, 
devoted themselves in the evenings to a 
work marked by a very genuine and 
practical enthusiasm 

Soon it was evident that larger prem- 
ises were wanted. It was in the days 
when Mr. Passmore Edwards was giving 
large sums to institutions of different 
kinds in London, but especially to the 
founding of public libraries. He began 
to haunt the shabby hall in Marchmont 
Street, and presently offered to build us 
a new hall there tor classes and social 
gatherings. But the scheme grew and 
And when 
the question of a site arose we were for- 
tunate enough to interest the practicai 
and generous mind of the chief ground 
landlord of Bloomsbury, the Duke of 
Bedford. With him I explored various 


grew, In my mind as tn his. 
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other half 


of 
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sites in the neighborhood, and _ final 
the duke offered us a site in Tavisto 
Place on most liberal terms, he hims« 
contributing largely to the buildin, 
9 g us a 999 years’ lease, and 
turning us the ground rent. 

And there the Settlement now stand 
the most beautiful and commodious set 
tlement building in London, with a lat 
garden behind it made by the duke 
of various old private gardens, and | 
to the Settlement for its various p 
poses Mr. Edwards ct 
tribute d {14,000 to 1ts cost, and It be a 
his name. It was opened in 1898 | 
Lord Peel and Mr. Morley, and f 


twenty-hve vears it has been a centet 


grantin 


Passmore 


social work and endeavor in St. Paner: 
On the threshold of its early hist 
there hgeure—t] 
beautiful and saintly presence of Jame 
Martineau. For he was a member of tl 
original Council, and his lectures on th 
Gospel of St. Luke, in the old “Els 
merian” hall, marked the best of what 
we tried to give in those first day 3. 
knew Harriet Martineau in my child 
hood at Fox How. Well I remembh: 
going to tea with that tremendou 
woman whe n | was eight years old; Sit 
ting through a silent meal, in muc!l 
awe of her cap, her strong face, her ear 
trumpet, and then being taken away 
a neighboring room by a kind niece, 
that | might not disturb her further 
Once or twice during my growing up | 
She lived only a mile from Fox 
How, and was always on friendly term 
with my people. Matthew Arnold had 
a true admiration for her 
fighter that she was in Liberal cause: 
So had W. E. Forster, only he suff. red 
a good deal at her hands, as she disap 
proved of the Education Bill, and con 
trived so to manage her trumpet when he 
came to see her as to take all the arg 
ment and give him all the listening 
When my eldest child was born a cot 
blanket arrived, knitted by Miss Mar 
tineau’s own hands, the busy hands 
soon then to be at rest!—that wrote the 
* History of the Peace,” ** Feats on the 
Fiord,” the “Settlers at Home,” and 
those excellent biographical sketches of 
the politicians of the Reform and Corn 
Law days in the Daily News, which are 
still well worth reading. 


stands a venerable 


Saw her. 


sturdy 
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Between Harriet Martineau and het 
brother James, as many people will re- 
member, there arose an unhappy differ- 
ence in middle life which was never mend- 
ed or healed. I never heard him speak of 
His standards were high and se- 
vere. for all the sensitive delicacy of his 
long distinguished and visionary 
eves; and neither he nor she was of the 
tuff that allows kinship to supersede 
conscience, He published a somewhat 
vehement criticism of a book in which 


her. 


face 


she was part author, and she never for- 
And although to me, in the 
Hall venture, he was gentle- 
ness and courtesy itself, and though his 


rave it. 


University 


room di- 
rectly he entered it, one felt always that 
lhe prophet and the 
Puritan lay deep in him. Yet in his 
two famous volumes of sermons there 
are tones of an exquisite tenderness and 
with harmonies of 
prose style A that remind me often how he 
loved music, and how his beautiful white 
head might be the Monday 
Popular Concerts, week after week, his 
thinker’s thrown back to catch 
the finest shades of Joachim’s playing. 
The year after David Grice 
Mr. Jowett died. 


presence seemed to hallow a 


o7 
he was formidable. 


sweetness, together 


seen at 
brow 


appeared, 
His long letter to me 
on the book contained some character- 
istic passages of which | quote the fol- 
lowing: 


| should like to have a good talk with you. 
| seldom get any one to talk on religious sub- 
yects It tnat the world Is 
growing rather tired of German criticism, 
laving got out of it nearly all that it is capa- 
ble of giving lo me it appears one of the 
most hopeful signs of the present day that 
are coming bac k to the old, old doctrine, 
‘he can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.”’ 
Yet this has to be taught in a new way, 
adapted to the wants of the age. We must 
give up doctrine and teach by the lives of 
men, beginning with the life of Christ, 1n- 
stead. And the best words of men, beginning 
with the Gospels and the prophets, will be 
our Bible. 


seems to me 


Wwe 


At the end of the year we spent a 
week-end with him at Balliol, and that 
was my last sight of my dear old friend. 
Kighteen ninety-three was for me a 
yeal of illness and of hard work both in 
the organization of the new Settlement 
and in the writing of Marcella. But that 
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doesn’t reconcile me to the recollection 
of how little | knew of his failing health, 
till suddenly in September the news 
reached me that he was lying danger- 
ously ill in the house of Sir Robert 
Wright, in Surrey. “Every one who 
waited on him in his illness loved him,”’ 
wrote an old friend of his and mine 
who was with him to the end. What 
were almost his last words, i bless ( 10d 
for my life! I bless God for my life!’ 
seemed to bring the noble story of it to 
a triumphant close; and after death he 
lay “with the look of a litrle child on 
... He will live in’ the 
hearts of those who loved him, as well 
as in his work.” 


his face.” 


and as we recede 
further from him, the originality and 
greatness of his character will become 
more and more clear to Oxford and to 
England. ‘The men whom he trained 
are now in the full stream of politics and 
life. His pupils and friends are or have 
been everywhere, and they have borne. 
in whatever vocation, the influence of 
his mind or the mark of his friendship. 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Justice Bowen, Lord Coleridge, Lord 
Milner, Sir Robert Mort r, Matthew 
Arnold, Huxley, Tennyson, Lord Go- 
schen, Miss Nightingale, and a hundred 
others of the nation’s leaders—amid pro- 
foundest difference, the memory of “the 
Master” has been for them a common 
and a felt bond. No. other religious 
personality of the nineteenth century 

unless it be that of Newman—has stood 
for so much. In his very contradictions 
and inconsistencies of thought he was 
the typical man of a time beset on all 
sides by new problems to which Jowett 
knew very well there was no intellectual 
answer; while through the passion of his 
central faith in God, and hope for man, 
he has been in many hearts and minds 

and those among the most important to 
England—tke that first kindling light 
which in the marvelous beacon-chain of 
“Agamemnon,” fired the long proces- 
sion of heights from Troy to Argos 
And to these great matters the Jowettian 
oddities and idiosyncrasies added just 
that touch of laughter and surprise that 
makes a man loved by his own time, 
and arrests the eye and ear of posterity. 


I le liv es indeed: 


CONTINUED| 














John Augustus Viliken 


BY ELLEN 


4 tye OHN AUGUSTUS 
j ae - Seay “) VILIKEN was not tall 
and tanned and beard- 


J Pi 

i] S\ . 
Wy might 
te ees Imply. 


ed, as his name 
i 
‘men Quite 


In fact, he was 
Mes namely, short and 


the contrary 
plump, pink and white, and hairless as 


to face 2 Mf course = from that desc ription 
you might still take him to be a man, 
possibly of the bor eur type, whose 


high living had added to his avoirdupois. 

But again you are wrong! 

John Augustus Viliken boy 
child with eyes wide and blue as the 
tropical skies, hair brown and thick and 
straight, and a nose 


Was a 


that was his moth- 
worry in life. His 
lashes curled up into a black halo round 


ers greatest eve- 


each eye, and his pink cheeks were 
rounded and solid like the rest of his 
sturdy little body. Moreover, John 


\ugustus was SIX, and, to express it 
politely, his most noticeable trait Was 
initiative. Of course, behind the in- 
itiative lurked curiosity, and behind 


He was 
a very healthy specimen of boyhood and 

for him to work off his 
spirit by fair means or 


that merely superfluous energy. 


it Was necessary 
exuberance of 
foul 

His mother claimed that the curiosity 
was a desire for knowledge, and natu- 
rally mothers are familiar with their 
own children, even if their point of view 
IS a little rOS€ -colored on 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Viliken did not have 
to bring her versatile argumentative 
powers into play very often. 

It was seldom necessary to champion 
John Augustus with sophistry, for only 
the most hard-hearted ever found fault 
with him. He could perpetrate the most 


occas ns. 


aw ful outrages on the ne ighbor’s Cat, or 
the groceryman’s new automobile, with 
such smiling naiveté and open-hearted 
inquisitiveness that the owners of the 
aforementioned — cat 
practically 


and automobile 


encouraged him to do it 


WEBB 


RILEY 

again. ‘They generally chastised him 
jokingly in regard to his conduct, and 
then gave him a cookie to strengthen the 
argument—and also, as the grocery-au- 
tomobile driver remarked, ‘“‘So’s he 
won't turn ag’in’ me, ma’am, for scoldin’ 
him a speck.” 

Phe Vilikens lived in a small house on 
the edge of the town. It Was white and 
vine-grown, but street-cars ran by it 
occasionally, just to show that it be- 
longéd to the city. Phe ran not very 
often and not very fast, and the motor- 
men, knowing Johnny, loved him, and 
in consideration of his ic play 
slowed down as they neared his corel 
That was chiefly because he found noth- 
ing quite as fascinating as riding his 
velocipede with the front wheel in the 
track, and all his mother’s efforts to 
break him of this habit were as naught 
compared to the thrill of pretending he 
wasona hand-car attached toa railroad. 
His imagination needs must have food, 
so the motormen, who probably had lit- 
tle devils of their own at home, were not 


erratic 


above slackening their speed and drop- 
ping some gay words as they went by 
You see, this was a small town and John 
Augustus lived at the end of it and 
informality could have full sway. 

About his nose, which I have already 
mentioned it quite broad and 
shapeless; not really ugly, understand, 
but simply not a nose as it is generally 
understood. Mrs. Viliken young 
and cared a great deal for beauty; | 
suppose she thought it a blight on he 
son’s otherwise perfect exterior. Any- 
way, she was always pinching the end, 
in an effort to shape it a little, and John 
Augustus was always flattening it up 
against window-panes and_ furtively 
pushing it down again after his mother’s 
beauty exercises. There Was no reason, 
to his mind, why his nose should be 
symmetrical; in time, he supposed, it 
would grow like any one j 
mother would let it alone.” 


Was 


was 


else’s ‘‘if 
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John Augustus’s daddy had died long 
ago shortly after Johnny was born, but his 
absence was made up for by a very nice 
friend who ‘“‘rough-housed” with him 
every evening before he went to bed, 
and whom he called Unck Billy. 

This Uncle Billy was also mother’s 
friend, and spent a great deal of time 
with her, but all the same, John, Augus- 
tus had a sneaking suspicion that Uncle 
Billy liked him best, because the big 
man often said, “‘Women don’t under- 
stand us, do they, old man?’’—thus ad- 
mitting him, John Augustus, into the 
inner recesses of the masculine soul. 

One evening Mrs. Viliken’ asked 
Johnny how he would like to have Uncle 
Billy come and live with them all the 
time Johnny was most enthusiastic 
ove! the idea. 

‘*Eat breakfast with us, mother, and 
not just be here after 
dinner in the even- 
ing? 

‘Certainly, dear, 
eat breakfast with us 
and do eve rything we 
do. You'd like it, 
would you?” 

“Sure [ would,” re- 
sponded John Augus- 
tus, stic king his little 
pink paws in his blue- 
linen pockets in an 
attempt to be patron- 
izingly approving. 
Then he forgot his 
pose and drew them 
out again. ‘‘Say, 
mother, have you 
asked him yet if he'll 


come?” 

““No, darling; he \ 
asked me if he - 
might,” said Nancy — 


Viliken, looking slight- 
ly red and conscious 
even before this tiny 
son. 

“Well?” challenged Johnny. 

*“T’'ll tell him he may,” smiled mother, 
and kissed her boy pC od night. 

The next evening Uncle Billy came 
for dinne fr. 

*“Are you going to stay all the time 
now?” asked Johnny, rubbing his nose 
eX¢ ite dly. 





JOHN AUGUSTUS WAS SIX, AND HIS MOST 
NOTICEABLE TRAIT 


“Not yet, old man, but soon, I hope. 
I’m glad you like the idea of my marrvy- 
ing your mother.” 

John Augustus put down his glass of 
milk and forgot to wipe off the shameful 
white mustache it left. “‘What do you 
have to marry her for?” he demanded, 
quite at sea. 

“You know, dear,” interrupted 
Nancy, “Uncle Billy is going to marry 
me and then he'll be my husband and 
your daddy, and live here with us. But 
don’t worry, darling; when we go to be 
married you will come with us, of 
course.” 

“Oh,” said John Augustus, nodding 
wisely, “Tl be married, too, will |?” 
And he settled down to finish his baked 
potato with a sigh of re lie f. 

‘“*He’s so ignorant about these things,” 


murmured Mrs. Viliken. “I’ve kept off 


the subject of his own 
father so absolutely 
that he doesn’t under- 
stand what husband 
means.” 

And then Uncle 
Billy reached Over and 
held mother’s hand a 
few seconds with a 
happy smile on his face. 
~— know,” he said, re- 
flectively, “but he'll 
be quick to compre- 
hend. In another year 
we can tell him pretty 
nearly everything, so 
that he won’t be kept 
in the dark and feel 
slighted.” 

\ month after that 
Nancy and Uncle 
Billy were quietly 
married in a_ little 
church near by. John- 
ny accompanied them, 
glowing with happi- 
ness and pride, the 
latter emotion due to 
a stubby-looking black bulldog which 
hauled him along at the end of an 
enormous leash. The dog was not 
as dangerous as he looked—in fact, he 
was an overgrown and playful pup- 
nevertheless, he was carefully secured to 
a tree outside the church during the 
ceremony, and was wagging his short 


WAS INITIATIVE 
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little tail by way of reception and con- 
gratulation when the party came out. 
hen they all went home, and more 


friends came in, and Johnny was allowed 
to endanger the quiet of his night’s rest 
by eating as much of everything 
wanted 

\t eight o’clock mother kissed Johnny 
good night up in his own little room, 
and told him she was going away for a 
few weeks with Uncle Billy, but she 
fe It sure Johnny wou'd be good and not 
give his aunt Elizabeth, who was coming 
to take care of him, any trouble. 

John Augustus nodded sleepily, but 
still had enough energy left for his usual 
question, ““Why?” 

‘Because every one goes away, dear, 
when they’re married, par- 
ticular part of the world they've always 
wanted to know be tte a replied Nancy. 


as he 


to see some 


“Oh, do they?” yawned Johnny, snug 
gling down happily under his eider- 


down quilt with the donkey-wagons on 
it. “I guess I'll take my wife to wat 
when I’m married. That’s what I want 
most trenches with some 
tanks running \nd his eyes 
closed he avily went 


to see some 


around.” 


as Naney 


out. 


Right here more should be said about 
John Augustus’s passion for war. It’s 


vital thing in the world to 
small boy, but to Johnny 

had become life itself. He was three 
when the broke out, but by the 
time he was four it was part of his con- 


the most 
nearly every 
Wal 


and at five he w as going “over 
the top” in his nightly dreams. At 
first French, and E se had 
all been a heterogeneous mixture in his 
mind; te hghting; it 
necessary for his pugnacious little brain 
to dise ntangle the terrible maze of who 
was hghting whom. For a year he spoke 
of the lovingly as_ the 
French, in spite of mother’s mild efforts 
to tell him how wonderful France 
and what she was battling against. 
lhen just before he was six he 
to school. 


versation, 
German, 


were was not 


Germans as 
Was 


went 
Nancy had spent many un- 
but had 
finally made up her mind tn the afhrma- 
School would occupy Johnny in 


certain days ovel this decision, 


tive. 


the mornings and keep him from tearing 
madly up and down his block and some- 
times playing with undesirables. 
seque ntly he 


Con- 
Acad- 


was entered at the 
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emy, a real boys’ school, and promptly 
dug himself into his teacher’s heart. He 


Was the baby of the school and Nancy 
had given instructions that he should 
not be pushed. And he wasn’t. But he 
was bright as the North Star and 


pushing was unnecessary. He kept up 
with the other boys, and gleaned a num- 
ber of interesting facts besides. Greatest 
of these was that Germany was a men- 
ace to the world and that not only 


France and England were her enemies, 
but now his own dear America besides. 
He came home each day more warlike 


than on the preceding one. He insisted 
upon knowing each evening at supper 
who was winning, and reminded Nancy 
regularly of her Red Cross days. As 
long as he could not serve, his mother 
should not be allowed to overlook that 
remote touch of hers on the raging con- 
flict over the seas. 

The only toys he asked for 
armored motor-cars and flags, and he 
would have been horrified 1f Nancy had 
reminded him of a day when he was four 
and they had stopped to buy a flag at 
the big station in New York. Johnny 
had begged loudly for a German one, 
and the It: ilian storekeeper hz id 
looked at them with hostile eyes in spite 
of Nancy’s explanation. But, fortu- 
nately, that was a thing of the past. 
Johnny could forget two years back very 
easily, and often referred scornfully to 
that period of his life as the time “‘when 
I was just a little baby.” 

The war obsession had finally begun 
to worry mother. When she was awak- 
ened three nights in_ succession by 
Johnny muttering, “Where is my gas 
mask?” and other trench talk, she de- 
cided it was time to distract his atten- 
tion to something else, if possible. His 
teacher assured her that war talk did 
not prev all at school, and she ende avored 
herself to turn his mind to other chan- 
nels whenever he grew expansive on the 
subject. 

\t last, a week before the wedding, 
Nancy bought the bulldog, feeling sure 
that it would normalize the situation 
anyway, for a little while. A dog had 
been the one subject, not connected with 
the fighting, that Johnny desired. At 
least 1t was not connected with that 
kind of fighting, and a few dog-scuffles, 


were 


too, 
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would be a healthier sight 
John Augustus than the 


felt, 


Nancy 
tor OVE rwrought 
sions he saw with his mind’s eye. 


Vl 


They had a great time naming the 
dog. Of course, it already had a name, 
hut who wants a 
bought-ready-made 
name? Johnny plead- 
ed for Joffre or Haig, 
but Nancy managed 


to point out with some 
degree of success that 
they were not eupho- 
nious titles for a dog. 
‘| have an idea, 
Johnny,” she said, the 


Lhe re’s 


next day. 

the best-looking man 
in the movies, named 
Antonio Moreno. 
Let’s name the dog 
after him and call it 
Pony for short. [ 
know Mr. Moreno 
wouldn’t mind having 
a nice little bulldog 
named after him, and 
maybe General Joffre 


Haig would.” 

The length and for- 
eign tone of it 
pealed to Johnny, as 
his mother had antici- 
pated. 

? That’s 


ap- 


right,” he 
afhrmed; “a pup like 
this wouldn’t make 
Joffre feel very proud. 
Antonio Moreno will 


do.” And I ony it was 
who was led in cap- 
tivity to the church 


while Nancy and Billy 
were married, and 
chained ignominiously 








113 
novelty, his disposition still untried, and 
besides that Nancy had given Aunt 


Elizabeth instructions to get rid of the 
dog if Johnny ill-treated it. Those in- 
structions were due to a few black pages 
in her son’s past his- 
tory. Once Johnny 
had possesse d a white 
poodle pup which 
looked so much like a 
cat that he treated it 
as such, allowing it 
to drop from. great 
heights in the serene 
consciousness that it 
would “land on its 
paws’’—which it 
didn’t do, the reby 
seriously harming its 
insides. Then his sec 
ond instalme nt of pets 
had been two young 
rabbits which Johnny 
thoughtfully 
the ice-cream 
and turned them 
around “‘to see what 
would happen.’’ 
Needless to say, 
died, and the other 
was on, dis- 
posed of. » before 
‘Tony was delvvered to 
his master Nancy had 
reminded him of these 
misdemeanors. 

Johnny had scoffed, 
“Oh, | wouldn’t do 
that now, mother. | 
was just a little baby 
then!” 

And Nancy had said 
nothing, but warned 
Aunt Elizabeth. 
Johnny really was not 


put in 
freeze1 


one 


to the tree, although cruel; he adored his 
only a good thick club animals, but he also 
could have driven him RIDING HIS VELOCIPEDE WITH THI loved his play—there- 
away from the place FRONT WHEEL IN THE TRACK fore he insisted upon 
without his new but the beasts participat- 
beloved master, even ing. 


had he been free. But then there 
something authoritative about the leash 
and John Augustus liked to use it. 

For a week after mother’s departure 
Johnny very conservative in his 
treatment of Tony. The was a 


Was 


was 


dog 


It Was a little lonely without mother. 
He missed her putting him on the street- 
car in the morning to go to school. He 
missed the front door that opened with 
invisible hands when he came home, and 
the wild rush into the eager arms behind 
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it. That was a littl in which he 
always pretended to be surprised when 


ame 


he found her there, but which truly 
astonished him if he didn’t. Of course 
Aunt Elizabeth always watched from 
the window to see that he got safely 


but she fussed about 
the car fare, admonishing him many 
times to hold it tight. Whereas his last 
sight of mother in the mornings was as 
street corner, shaking 


Starte d to s¢ hool, 


she stood on the 
with laughter as he 
groped for the nickel which invariably 


| hose Car ste ps 


and the conduc tor 


slipped out of his hand. 
were exceedingly high and he needed 
both hands to he Ip him mount. He nce 
the nic kel was in jeopardy. Lhe east st 
way for him to get up Was 
fashion, on all fours, but he 
proud for that and had to get 
the big step. 

Aunt Elizabeth was nice enough, but 
she simply couldn’t get the boy’s point 
of view. For instance, she didn’t think 
it would be fun at all to pretend Pony 
was a Red Cross dog and teach him to 


sort ot dog 
Was too 


us¢ d to 


run around with bandages and things 
and find the wounded. 
She said, “ But there 
here, dear,” 
mother would 


are no wounded 
W h « reas 
had 
as good a time pretend- 
Johnny, and im- 


have 


ing as 


mediately would have 
swathed Tony in Red 
Cross regalia. In her 


absence, It 


Johnny did 


THE ONLY 


TOYS HI 


ASKED FOR WERI 
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himself 
crayoned cross, which ony whirled round 
and round in a frantic effort to shake off. 
\frer several spells of violent rolling, 
however, he himself to the 
indignity and accompanied Johnny be- 
hind the neighbor’s ash-can and under- 
ne ath the hedge, and even into half- 
ruined cellars of shelled farm-houses, in 
his eager search for the suffering. ‘The 
Jones family would have been shocked 
they known Johnny 


i white paper band with a red- 


resigned 


had why . always 
chose their cellar for his “‘ruins.”’ It was 
Aunt Elizabeth, 
I can fall over 


because, as he said to 
“It’s SO nice and messy 
something all the time.” 

Thus it came about that when mother 
and Uncle Billy returned, and Auntie 
went away, Johnny’s war spirit was not 
found to be dampened, but rather more 
he ate d than ever. 
of her Nancy 


Lhe evening arrival 












AND FLAGS 


ARMORED MOTOR-CAR 
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ried to get him off the subject by 
king him if he’d like to have his 
ne changed to Dupont, like Uncle 


‘You ee, dear, mother’s name 1s 
Dupont. now that she is married. 
Wouldn’t it be simpler to have yours 
ke ours?” 

“Dupont, Dupont,” ruminated John- 
vy. “Sounds sort of funny, but | 
ruess it’s better than Viliken. The boys 
it school savy my name’s Billiken, and if 
| was named Dupont they'd have to cut 
that out, wouldn’t they?” 


‘Yes, dear, | expect they would,” 
said Nancy. 

‘All right, go ahead, change me,’ 
needed Johnny, graciously. ‘Then he 
shot up from his seat excitedly. “‘Say, 
| ncle Billy, what’s the Kaiser’s last 
ame? I have to know so’s I can ‘sic’ 
Peony on him when | take him and the 


other Huns prisoners. I made up this 
ime to-day, but Tony don’t know his 
part very well yet.” 

‘No use,” said Billy to Nancy, smil- 

g ruefully. ‘‘We might as well let him 
live his war. Perhaps if we don’t try to 
side-track him all the time the novelty 
will Weal off.” 

(And so John Augustus Viliken Du- 
pont’s obsession was given a free rein 
and was discussed henceforth with no 
veils over it and all questions an- 


swere d. 


Some weeks later, Johnny came home 
from school one day with a sore throat. 
He was put to bed and kept there for 
twenty-four hours till the throat cleared 
up. Then he returned to school, but 
with a step less buoyant, a more silent 
tongue, and eyes that were dull and 
heavy. His father and mother noticed it 
and talked long and seriously over their 
new worry. A Johnny who sat still and 
looked at pictures, and asked to go to 
bed before eight o’clock, was new to 
them. For a week this dismal conduct 
kept up, then it became a shade worse. 
He complained of a headache and a 
backache, in fact, aches all over, and 
Nancy sent for Doctor Jennings. 

‘A little malaria, perhaps,” said that 
kindly personage. ‘‘Bed’s the place for 
him.” 

And Johnny went there quietly, 


meekly, and contentedly. He pulled the 
blankets up under his chin and heaved 
a sigh of relief. He didn’t even request 
the presence of Tony. Nancy grew real- 
ly frightened when he said he’d rath- 
er lie still and not talk. She couldn't 
interest him during his waking hours, 
and another week of colorless, disturbing 
days went by, fretful days that wore out 
Nancy’s nerves and troubled her heart, 


till suddenly the illness asserted itself 


in its true colors as that particular kind 
has a way of doing. 

It was Sunday, and Uncle Billy was 
sitting with Johnny, reading the colored 
supplement. As he pushed the magazine 
section away, out fell a service flag—a 
beautiful red-and-white affair, with four 
blue stars at the side which could be cut 
out and pasted on the flag. 

The dim little eves glittered a second. 
“Gee! I wish I was going to war and 
could paste a star on there and hang it 
up in the window.” sighed Johnny. 

*Do you, old man?” answered Uncle 


Billy, pushing back the tangled fringe of 


hair from Johnny’s forehead. “* Well. it 
looks right now as if there would be 
plenty of war left for you to go to when 
you get old € nough.” 

“Oh, I'd have to be eighteen! Any- 
way, that’s twelve years. We'll beat 
‘em before that.” Johnny was superbly 
confident that no force in the world, 
nay the universe, even, could give Amer- 
ica a worthy fight. 

**Say, why don’t you go, Uncle Billy?” 

‘To war? Why, because I’m older, 
dear. It’s not necessary vet.” 

“But you’re not too old, are you?” 
insisted Johnny. 

‘*No, not nearly too old,” answered 
Uncle Billy, with a far-away look in his 
eyes and a challenge in his voice. 

“Well, | think you’re missing some- 
thing,” said Johnny, and turned over 
and went to sle¢ p- 

\ half-hour later mother came into 
the room and found Billy lying next the 
sleeping boy, only his eyes were wide 
and staring at the ceiling. The Sunday 
papers lay neglected at the foot of the 
bed, but the service flag was clutched 
in Johnny’s hot little hand. Nancy 
tried to take it out and felt the feverish 
palm. Then she put her hand lightly on 


his forehead. Billy in the mean time 








_—— 





HE Ac¢ 


OMPANIED 


had risen and was standing with an arm 


ACTOSS het shoulde r. 

*He’s got fever, much more of it,” 
whispered Nancy. 

ad) ig | “phone for the doctor at once,” 
said Billy, tiptoeing out. 

\t four the doctor 
and a few 


took a 


things, 


Arrive d, 
temperature other 


among them a blood test, and in several 


hours the answer came back—typhoid! 

Nancy sat weakly down and cried, 
and Uncle Billy tried to comfort her, 
looking harassed and somewhat useless 
himself. At midnight the doctor was 
back with a nurse, and Johnny was 


awake and wondering what the commo- 
tion was in the hall. 


<UINED CELLARS OI 





SH LED FARMHOUSES 


Billy took his wife in his arms. ‘ You 
mustn't take it so hard, darling. Johnny 
has a wonderful constitution. He may 
not have it badly.” 

But John Augustus did have it badly, 
just as badly as it iS possible to have It. 
The sunny, cheerful, noisy 
of whispers, of drawn 
shades and rubber heels. The motor- 
men even refrained from kicking at 
their strident bell as they 
neared Johnny’s block, and the grocery- 
automobile driver brought a red gera- 
nium-plant which remained forgotten in 
the pantry window instead of doing duty 
“as a bit of color in the sick-room” as 
he had intended it should. 


house be- 


Calme a place 


street-cal 
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Nanev never left the room. 


At first 
Occasionally she slept on a couch at the 


foot of the bed. She allowed the nurse 
to take charge, but she was there in case 
Johnny wanted her, and she helped a 
lot, besides. Her face got white! and 
whiter and her eves blacker and blacker, 
while the baby face on the pillow grew 
more flushed each night, till at the end 
of a week it was almost purple. 

He was able to talk coherently for the 
then 
his conversation grew queer, the mer- 


cury on the little thermometer crept up 


first few days after the nurse came; 


and up. Finally he was delirious, and 
his words were childish raving of the wat 
and dogs and Germans. Billy no longer 
went to the ofhce, and at the end of the 
tenth day Nancy 
room and a second nurse came. 
through the 
mother’s 


was forced out of the 
\s het 
went familiar 
door the eyes gazed 
blankly at the trim, strange back; then 


she found herself staring at the flat 


suCcCCeSSOT 


white 


expanse of wood before her. Here near 
the knob were still some smutty finger- 
marks, and up a little further on the 


door-frame three little lines, each higher 
than the Johnny 
measured every six months. 
‘Shall | r again have a 
chance to scold him for putting 


Was 


other, where 


his dirty hands on the wood- 
work?” she thought, as she 
ank down ona carved chest 


in the hall and rested her tired 
head on the banister. 

Billy came out of his 
room and sat down beside 
her, listening to 
the murmur and 
uncertain jumble 
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I WISH I WAS GOING 


of words that came from the sick-room. 
*T love him almost as much as you do, 
darling,” he whispered. ‘He 
can’t die.” 

hen the high little voice behind the 
closed door stopped and suddenly the 
entire house seemed like a vault. Nan- 
holes in Billy’s 
tried to be 
Now and then 
she caught dark glimpses of moving hg- 
ures 1n the room with basins, as a nurse 
‘| he Wwalt- 


simply 


cy’s fnger-nails dug 
blue-serge sleeve as she 


! 
caim and courageous, 


went In or a nurse came out. 
ing was frightful. 

In half an hour the doctor emerged, 
carefully closed the door behind him, 
and took Naney’s two hands in his. 
“Mrs. Dupont, this is very serious; he 
The Crisis 
should come to-morrow morning.” 

Nancy gazed at him unseeingly. Her 
eyes followed the line of his hair as it 
disappe ared over the top of his head. 
*Funny-looking hair,” she thought, and 
then she fainted. 

In an hour she was all right again, and 
ready for the worst, tightly clutching 
Billy’s hand and biting her under lip. 

Che white door opened and a nurse 


has one chance 1n a hundred. 
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came out. ‘Mrs Dupont, the boy is 


conscious for a minute or so. Can you 
keep cool and be natural?” 

“Certainly,” said Nancy, and she and 
Billy went in. 

Johnny was lying very still and did 
not see them till they were right by the 
bed. When he did he did not appear 
surprised, 

‘Mother, I’m awful sick, aren’t I?” 
he said, in a small, thin voice. 

“Yes, dear, but we'll soon have you 
well.” Nancy 
smiling, but gritting her teeth to keep 
that smile steadfast. 

Johnny went on: *‘ Mother, I woke up; 
they didn’t know it,” nodding feebly 
toward the doctor and nurses. “I heard 
‘die’! Naney clutched his 
hand tighter and shook her head 
ais | die, | can't ever go to 
Wal “4 hen his eves closed. 


Billy led Nan \ toward the door. The 


was down on her knees, 


iv m Say, 
littl 


negative ly. 


TED IN THE MIDDLE OF THI 





FLAG 


doctor was whispe ring, “We'll know at 
dawn, Mrs. Dupont,” when the moth- 
er’s ear caught a sound, just a breath, 
from the bed behind her. She turned 
swiftly back, drawing Billy her, 
paying no attention to Doctor Jennings’s 


with 
frowning whispers to “ please go.” 

The little figure on the bed moved, 
and then the blue eyes opened again. 
“Pd love to see a star on that service 
flag,” he murmured. 

Billy leaned over quickly, and smiled 


encouragingly down into the feverish 
little face. “Tu put one there, old 
man,” he said. 

For real?” 

“Yes, for real. Wait.” And he was 


out of the room and back with the flag, 
a SCISSOrS, and a paste-pot. 

The nurses drew nearer the bed, and 
Doctor Jennings, still frowning, but 
with one finger on his lips to command 
quiet, kept his other hand on Johnny’s 














JOHN 


t. Naney knelt where she was, un 
mprehending, and the little ceremony 
Billy 
flushed, but swiftly pasted the star in 
he middle of the Hag and handed it to 
John 

Lhe 

rched mouth moved, and every 
leaning closer, heard Johnny say, “I’m 
elad | said I’d be a Dupont.” 

Then he slept. 

Billy and Nancy crept out and down 
the stairs to the big green davenport in 
\ maid brought them 
a midnight supper, but they sent it away 


ye rformed in pertect silence. 


\ugustus. 
the 
one, 


blue eves opened wider, 





the living-room. 


untasted and sat there mutely waiting 


for the dawn. 


\t last Billy spoke. 


‘Nancy, do you know what that 
meant my putting the star on the 
flag?” 

“T never thought, dear just to 
pacity Johnny, | suppose. What did it 
mean?” and her eyes suddenly grew 


understanding and fearful. 

‘It meant,” said Billy, quietly, as he 
kissed the top of her hair, “that if 
Johnny gets well | am going to enlist. 
If he doesn’t you'll need and I'll 
stay he re. But | feel sure he will live.” 

Naney raised her head, with the feat 
till in het let you! | 
( in’t let vou!” she cried, wildly. 


me 


eves. = can’t 

‘| he \ have bee n 
1 wonderful two months that we’ve had. 
You know and I know 
love each other and how long we have 
Wi 
quite so pe rfectly and absolutely. 


we ve got something else to tace. 


‘| isten, sweetheart. 


he Ww much we 


feel that no one ever loved 
But 
Many 


Waite d. 
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a soldier has gone to war after less honey- 
moon than we've had. You're a 
derful little woman, and used to living 
alone. If 1 go you won't suffer like some 
of the weaker ones. Life will just be for 
vou the it was before married, 
only broken now and then by marvelous 
little spells when we can be togethe 
little jeweled landmarks to anticipate 
when the mere knowledge chat 
doing OUT duty proves inadequate.” 

Nancy Billy continued, 
then relaxed in his arms to listen. 


Won 


Way we 


we are 


shive red as 


‘'There’s another point—John Augus- 
tus. We can’t disappoint him. When he 
asked me if I was putting the star on 
‘for real’ he meant ‘was | going.’ I’ve 
been weak didn’t want to 
leave you. | haven’t faced the situation. 
But Johnny made me. I wouldn't 
throw him ovel for anything In the 
world. He’s a little himself. — | 
can’t sit here and think what a much 

than e. Do you 


because | 


he ro 


better man he’ll make 
understand?” 

Nancy leaned forward, her eves on the 
hre. hen she turned abruptly, smiling, 
with the fear gone out of her face. “I 
can stand it, darling, like all the others. 
Besides, I'm Johnny’s mother.” And 
she re ached up and drew het tall, thin 
husband’s slightly gray ing he ad down to 


the level of her own and kissed him 
quietly and wistfully. 
When Doctor Jennings came in at 


dawn to tell them John \ugustus would 
get well, they were both asleep on the 


davenport, Nancy’s head on_ Billy’s 


shoulder and Billy uncomfortably bowed 
ove! the upholste re d side. 
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Climbing the Shoulders of Atlas 


WELLINGTON 


BY CHARLES 


Pisx tis SOMEWHERE behind 
Ey PA i the centuries, during 
PA wo those shrinkings and 


| YY bucklings of Mother 
Sa Earth, in molten. tur- 
orgy an moil, the volcanic sl- 
N SZ ay and we now know as 
Teneriffe was born. ‘Time clothed it in 
green, all but the peak rising majestically 
above the other Canary hen 
came man. W hence? Some Say from 
the African deserts; others say from the 
Americas, because of his physiological 
resemblance to the Amerinds. They 
called themselves Guanches; but, like 
the soft breezes which fan across the 
Canaries, they have gone—a few mum- 
mies from. thei caves, a few 
weavings and stone implements record 


Dies 


Isles. 


sacred 


their passing. 

We had crossed the Atlantic in the 
tiniest of vessels to explore the Portu- 
guese Islands, and now from Madeira 
we turned the snub bow of our little 
twenty-two-ton schooner southward, 
leaving the dangerous, uninhabited Sal- 
vages with their Kidd-buried treasure 
far astern. In a living gale we drove 
through the cresting foam, vainly search- 
ing the murky cloudbanks ahead for 


that ancient landmark of mariners— 


Known to every skiff 
As that skyscraping Peak of Teneriffe 


Through the mists came phantoms of 
ancient expeditions, which down the 
centuries sighted or visited these very 
isles—of Sesostris, the Egyptian who 
sailed beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
over thirty-three hundred years ago, the 
Carthaginians, Phoenicians, Arabians; 
then the triremes of the Romans who re- 
discove red the se islands, christening 
them “‘Insule Fortunate” (‘* Fortunate 
Isles’’), which still clings to them. In 
the wind-whisperings | heard faint echo- 
ings of myth and _ history; 
were the 


these isles 
Elysius of Homer, Ezekiel’s 


Isle s of I lisha, the Hespe ridian Garde ns 


FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 

of Herodotus, Pliny’s “ Purpuriz,” and 
Hesiod’s and Pindar’s Isles of the 
Blessed. 

About seventeen and a half centuries 
ago, Ptolemy charted them. Through 
Hierro, the westernmost, he drew his 
imaginary meridian and established the 
extreme west of the known’ world 
Through medieval times contact with 
Africa was by Arabian feluccas and 
with Europe, by the rolling 
galleons and caravels of the French, 
British, Dutch, Portuguese, 
and Spanish. Then Colon’s little car- 
acks passed this way, linked the two 
halves of the world together, and the 
Canaries became the great caravansary 
on the road to the Americas and the 
Indies a half-way stop for the con- 


dhow Sy 


Genoese, 


quistadores, a run-in for the loot-ships of 


the freebooters of the Spanish Main, 
and to-day, as for nearly a century, a 


rendezvous for American whalers out of 


New Bedford and Cape Cod. 

| he Islas Canarias, in order from east 
to west, are Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, 
Gran Canaria, Teneriffe, Gomera, 
Palma, and Hierro. They are considered 
an integral part of Spain, where the 
islanders are spoken of as /slenos (they 
call themselves Canarios). Santa Cruz 
in leneriffe is the seat of government. 
Its history has been closely linked with 
that of the United States, for Florida’s 
pioneer settlers were Canarios, and St. 
Augustine, our oldest European settle- 
ment, was founded in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by seventy families from Santa 
Cruz. 

The Peak of Teneriffe rises sheer from 
the sea, three times as high as where 
clouds float in summer; it may be seen 
as far as from Albany to New York; it 
fans out almost a thousand square miles, 
and of itself forms an island thirty-one 
by fifty-two miles. 

From the heart of the Great Crater 
7,000 feet) of the mountain of Teneriffe, 
a great pyramid of lava and pumice 














CLIMBING THE 
ses Nive thousand feet higher. This is 

Pico de leide Pe ak of leide 9 called 
I | Pico Lhe Peak )}, OF EK] leide, 

mm the old Guanche 7cheyde. Out of 

cratel its top a still higher 

ne of light-colored pumice ash, con- 
taining the third and smallest crater. | 
ould see only with the mental vision the 
great purple pyramidal silhouette of 
leneriffe, ** where Atlas supports the sky 

} a mountain as conical as a cylinder,” 
wainst the golden background of its 
history, for the gods of vapors and 
clouds now, as they most of the 
year, veiled Teneriffe. 

After another day and night we picked 
yur landfall and dropped anchor in the 
harbor of the little sun-baked capital, 
Santa Cruz, where Nelson lost a battle 
andanarmin thesameday. In1799,two 
vears later, there came another Britisher, 
Mr. Lewis G. Hamilton, from Greenock. 
His sons established the house of Messrs. 


SU) 


at rises 


do 
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Hamilton, a type of the fine old British 
firm one finds in the Far East. General 
merchants, wine - shippers, bankers 
scarcely a development of the island but 
originates or is principally supported by 
them. Also socially and philanthrop- 
ically, the Hamiltons have stood for the 
best spirit of their native stock. As 
well write of British South Africa with- 
out mentioning Rhodes as of Teneriffe 
with the Hamiltons left out. 

One of those hot Santa Cruz morn- 
ings, when one awakes feeling that the 
town has not aired out overnight, I 
sauntered down the tree-shaded Marina 
and turned into the cooler shades of the 
Hami!:ons’ old colonial mansion with its 
spacious patio, and its front apartments 
serving as the firm’s ofhces. Here began 
a lasting friendship with Mr. Charles 
Hamilton, its present representative and 
grandson of its founder. 

I had already followed Humboldt’s 
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THE CULTIVATED TERRACED SLOPES OF 


across the 
but to fol- 


trail up the Orinoco and 
flooded //anos of Venezuela; 


low his footsteps to the crest of one of 


the world’s greatest peaks, not to men- 
tion Mr. Hamilton’s offer to accompany 
me, added incentive to my anticipated 
climb. 

The ascent of Teneriffe really begins 
at the coast, for, geologically, the island 
is but one great mountain, its base ex- 
tending northeast. ‘The country-side be- 
yond Santa Cruz was sun-scorched and 
barren; what little green there was 
cacti, garden and tarrajal—was 
dust-laden and gray; everything shim- 
mered in the sizzling heat. Then high 
up in a fertile plateau we reached at- 
tractive La Laguna, Mecca of Santa 
Cruz business men who travel daily on 
what is said to he the most expensive 
tramway in the world. Laguna plateau 
is the lower of the two elevated plains of 
Teneriffe, the other being the floor of 
the Great Crater surrounding the peak, 
more or less leveled up between chains 
of hills by lava and detritus. 

By auto we traveled the 


trees, 


northern 


VALLE HERMOZO 


coast westward, on high valley slopes, 
along the tarraja/l, eucalyptus-lined high- 
way. lhe early morning life sang ** the 
song of the open road ’’—stalwart women 
with headloads of produce; arrieros with 
laden mules; small horses with bulky 
panniers on their way to the primitive 
presses, for it was grape harvest. 

From the seaward-sloping vineyards, 
decorated with scattered palms, broken 
by bridge-spanned ravines, accented 
with tiny chapels, blinking white in 
cypress settings, men and women gath- 
ered the purple clusters. Little Matanza 
cuddled its houses as though still in 
remembrance of “The Slaughter” the 
Spaniards suffered here by the 
Guanches; the hamlet of Victoria be- 
yond marks the spot of the latter’s de- 
feat. Now a peaceful, smiling valley in 
this “Empire of Flora” with its banana 
and sugar-cane plantations culminates 
in that paradise of beauty, the Vale of 
Orotava, which has faulted away from 
the rest. 

Backgrounding all, rose the peak of I: | 
Teide, the acropolis of Teneriffe, a scene 
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and harmonious dis- 
and verdure Hum- 
most beautiful 


hich for 
bution 
ldt declared was the 
on which he had ever gazed. 


variety 
ot rocks 


wrested but 
if these plantations from families 

ho established them, such as a planta- 

mn of the Perez estate called “* Adeje,” 

hich a hundred 

id fifty 


Hundreds of vears have 


years 
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the best guide in the island. We were 
soon edging along banana plantations, 
fresh—wet with night dew, from which 
the matins of the capi) 
Feneriffe robins which 

bunches of fruit. 
Clattering up the old Spanish-paved 
road by the famous Botanical Gardens, 
we soon reached 


Villa Orotava 


and 
nest in the 


Issue d 





igO employed a 
thousand ne- 
eroes From 
Santa Ursula we 
went along a side 
road a mile to 
‘La Quinta,”’ 
home of a de- 
cendant of this 
family, the emi- 
nent sc holar, Dr. 
(seorge V. Perez. 

At tea we 
viewed the ma- 
jestic peak, and 
Malm- 
dis- 
coursed on the 
island’s fascinat- 
in history. 
cs adorned 
weap- 


oOvel the 
sey wine 


9 
Rel 
the walls 
ons captured 








with its fine old 
houses with cen- 
tury-weathered 
balconies. | 
learned that Don 
Bernardo Colo- 
gan’s mansion in 
which Humboldt 
stayed, the 
ond house built 
in Orotava, 
burned down 
a bout elev en 
years the 
present Marques 
Sanzal, grandson 
of old Be rnardo, 
has built another 
on 1ts site. 


sec- 


ago, 


José le ft us, 
soon reappearing 
with a large 
key 


brass ob- 











from the forces iss tained at the 
of Bethencourt house of Senor 
d iring his attack A LITTLE KNOWN PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON George Toler. 
on Fuerteven- Brought from America about one hundred years aj Mi ‘*Mr. Toler,”’ ex- 
. ae Joseph Cullen, who was Consul f e United Stat t . . 
tura in 1402, teen Dr. Ge ; plained Hamil- 
when the mod- ton, came out 
ern history of the here for his 


Canaries practically began. 

“But this portrait of Washington?” 
| exclaimed before a gold-framed paint- 
ing. “It’s a new one to me.” 

*Yes,” said Doctor Perez, “ 
is another, a miniature. 
a great wine trade here with your coun- 
trv, and so about eighty years ago Mr. 
Cullen, your first American consul, came 
to Puerto Orotava bringing out these 
portraits.” 

\bout sunset we bowled down to the 
little Hotel Monopol in Puerto for the 
night. Daybreak found two riding- 
mules, a pack-mule, and two guides 
awaiting us Christobal Gonzalez, iifty- 
five, and José Bethencourt, twenty-five, 


and here 
| here was once 


health and lived for months up in the 
Canadas.' This key will let us into the 
stone hut built by him on the side of 
the Peak where we spend the night.” 
Scattered over certain spots of Ma- 
deira, Porto Santo, and the Canaries 
are some of the oldest organic inhabi- 
tants of the globe, the dragon-trees. The 
most famous was noted four hundred 
years before Humboldt saw it in Colonel 
Franqui’s garden in Orotava. Hum- 
boldt recorded its girth forty-five feet, 
height about sixty feet, estimating it as 


1 The term Canadas (ravines) really applies to 
the inner sides and of the 
crater about fifteen miles in extent 


the Peak of Teneriffe 


bottom stupendous 


surrounding 





























THE PEAK OI 


at least six thousand years old; but a 
hurricane destroyed this monarch years 
ago. We turned into a little outlying 
street. 

Ca Tira de Manga,” smiled José, 
meaning “Street of Throwing Down the 
Manga,” the draped cross carried by 
acolytes in funeral processions. ‘The de- 
ceased is borne, after old Spanish cus- 
tom, in an open cothn on men’s shoul- 
ders. a Along here,” explained José, 
‘some mourners were shocked when the 

exclaiming, 
whereupon a 


COrpse suddenly Sat up, 
‘What’s all this about?’ 
terrihed acolyte dropped his manga and 
fled.” 

\ new day shone down upon us; a 
fresh, unpenned page of life spread out 
before us. Pretty, red-tiled, white- 
washed Orotava receded behind. Our 
road wound up between little stone huts 
thatched with straw or leafy chestnut 
I ach had but a door for venti- 
lation and light, and was more poorly 
constructed than many a Guianan Carib 
dwelling, but the walls were spotted 
with pontilliste color flecks of geraniums 


boughs. 


what geraniums!—and_ other wall- 
adorning flowers. 
Fields terraced down the rounded 


TENERIFFE IN WINTER, SHOWING THE PINI 





AND HEATH ZONE BELOW 


ridges in waves of yellow stubble and 
green; here and there aras (earth thresh- 
Ing floors) insetted like huge 
medallions or mosaics of purple, red, 


silver 


orange, or gold, depending on whether 
winnowed grain or drying figs, peppers, 
or other fruits littered their surfaces. 

Mountain folk passed us, going down 
to Puerto with produce, the men usually 
following a loaded mule, the women 
usually carrying headloads 
bread neatly covered with a cloth, fruit 
protected with ferns, and sometimes 
roots of the b» he ather to be made 
into coke. ‘These simple folk were very 
shy, one woman hurriedly sidling by, 
shielding an eye with her hand. ‘‘ Mal de 
jo—the evil eye. She thinks you can 
cast a spell ove! her,” chuckled Hamil- 
ton. 

We soon left all habitations and both- 
ersome flies as well. Swallows glided 
overhead; little camineros flitted along 
the trail; flocks of green canaries winged 
from out the ferns. In the barrancos 
gorges arzaleros (blackberry birds) 
chirped among the vines and_ the 
pretty, wee, spectacled warbler churred 
from the thickets its scolding note. 
Blackbirds’ chuckings broke the stillness 


baske ts of 














CLIMBING THE 
secluded gullies just below the pine- 
sod temples of the rare, petite blue 
ydean chafhnch. 
\t about one thousand meters and up- 
d I found a tiny flower from which 
herb drink is made. ‘This was the 
| had noted at these elevations 
ill the Madeira, 
the \zores. 
\ verdant barra) 
in-side spoken of by 


western Canaries, 


scarped the moun- 
Humboldt 


as 


Pino del Dornayito, but because of a 
nall wooden cross near its bubbling 
pring, is to-day called Fuente de la Cruz 
From such springs and its eternal rills 
t island laps its moisture, never 
drinking a full draught, for Teneriffe 
beautiful as it is—ts riverless and lake- 
less. Here we took on our supply of 
cool water just as Humboldt had done 
O hundred and hfteen vears before, 
| viewed from this gap the same mar- 
velous panorama—the Vale of Orotava, 
ding in its green lap beyond where a 
few cones rise out of the lower plain, 


| 


distant hamlets gleaming white among 


| t 











plantations which drop away over three 
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thousand feet to the azure ocean. The 
stupendous peak appeared depressed 
from this viewpoint, partially hidden be- 
hind the Ladera de ligaiga feet 
a mountain wall named after the Guan- 
che warrior. 


7 OOO 


Scanning this vertical panorama, | 
saw seried plant zones which, if laid 
out horizontally, would be included in 


\retic 


S¢ ly age 


regions from the equator to the 
Circle. Far below, the ocean 
lapped palms, musas, and cacti among 
which grew hgs, oranges, bananas, and 
other tropical plants, softening upward 
into a temperate zone of vines, pears, 
and barley; potatoes, 
fruiting two months later than those at 
S€ a-level. 

This zone merged into the Monte- 
ve rde belt with its arbor scent fe rms and 


che rries, also 


forests of rhamnus, arbutus, laurel, 
juniper; then the high Pinar or pine 
belt. Above arborescent he aths, bre 0. 
and codeso are the retama shrubs strag- 


gling up little gullies into the desert-like 
Plain of Spartium, from which the peak 
rises. QOn its slopes are a few scattered 
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FROM OROTAVA 
S19 4 


THE CALLE TIRA DE MANGA 























HARPER'S 
High- 


- 
J 
_ 


est are those | rT ot the plant rid 
the liche: Hing r to the | 
Crow the hi h ish 
he ip e, t ugal | il Piton of the 
Peak A hil DOr ected 
cloud ling I 1 t-cl d 
hit | r | 





\ \ 
opened, suspended a dis- 
appeared 
Leaving the spring, we rode miles 
through the pines 1d i which 
thinned out among the lava, giving 


ooted across our n I 
trail 
“oy % 
“With the 
self go to sleep.” 
far away through thn 


oul le tt we 


velled José to the mul 


your- 


sun up ul are fettin 
On the Izana Ridge 
vibrating heat to 
meteorological 
efforts of that 
Prince of Monaco, 
to the Spanish Govern- 
hfteen days be fore. In the 
Canadas a German observatory 
was recently shut down through British 
protest of the possibility of its 
a wirele Ss station. 


Below I] Portillo Lhe 


Saw the ne 
ob servatory, built by the 
ab 


le 
and handed over 


scientist, the 


ment only 
private 


be cause 
use das 


Gateway I 


saw the cream-colored pumice-ash Cone 
toning 


Peak green through the 


of the 


MONTHLY 





\IAGAZINI 
bl I¢ 


this effect in early 
intensihed by 
with th 


Humboldt S 


norning, 


atmospheric color. 
thus great 
comple mentary color ( 
rose of dawn. 

heat told 
eleven o'clock 

Barranco del Ar 
sitted down from 

rocks, scending to 
Portillo (7,125 feet 

famous 


climb in the 


the mules. About 





a sed through thie 


; 
t 
sand deposits, 


narrow pa 
f an iked b two ba 
hills Through tl 
we step ped from a 
dio of verdurse 
another world, a 


FO ks a 


desert of 
pumice ash slight 
lie ved by scattered 
tama shrubs (Spaz 
] low-gr 
ing Spanish broor 
although sometin 
nine feet high. Hen 
the name of this upp 
le Ve I, ] lano del Re tan 
Ol a Plain. 
Just beyond the Por 
sage halted for lur 
nacht side cave whicl 
peck ata huge lay 
boulders scatters 
about the de pert, 
distant colossal walls wi 





rounded by 
scarped ravines or Canadas sear acr 
the plain 

Except the littl 


} 


lizards which vent 


ured near for discarded morsels of food, 

all nature seemed at siesta. \ soft, hot 

air fanned our bronzed cheeks and 
caked Gite al eye aes i} 
wavered the cigarette smoke of t 

guides, reclining in the rock shadow | 


dreamily scanning the distant peak. 
“i h! José! You have eulded 
expeditions: to Sugar Loaf?.” 
ts * his € 
scientihe Z 
ros} - Prince Scie tnet 
before he Se came taal the Belgians; 
also Prince Henry of Prussia during thx 
tour on which he visited your country, 
r. I also accompanied the twenty- 
two-vear-old daughter of the W Min- 


‘Many 


hted. 
r xp ditions and 


ves lig 


some 


ister of Austria-Hungary and went with 
her on foot all over the island. My 
father, toe, has guided many famous 


men, among them Prince Albert Victor 
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| Prince George, the present King of 
Great Britain, who came here in 1879 
midshipmen on the frigate H. M. S. 


Yes.” inte rrupted Hamilton, with a 
h “My father and uncle 
ce in their honor in our house on the 


Ve al 


oO 
va 


Varina | was but an infant in arms, 
nt just the same, for I had to be 

d and mother was hostess. But, 

the joke of it was Prince George 

{ t a cup of coffee on mother’s dress 


the pool lad Was 1M a devil of a 
funk.” 


You must have had some advent 


ures, José 
f some Last Christmas 
D there was much snow and tremen 
drifts. I was guiding a German 








from the Hamburg municipality with a 
sub-venture. We struck deep snow and 
| advised against going on, but he in 
sisted. We crossed the d plain 
atoot and started the steep ascent ot 
Montana Blanca there, abutting the 
peak, but he slipped and fell down a 


barra . Caramba! he broke his leg and 
smashed his head. I carried him un 


conscious, head and feet dangling, four 
and a half kilometers to this cave in an 
hour and a half; you could follow my 
trail by the blood Here I put two 
blankets over the mule saddle, tied him 
face downward to keep his broken leg 
from swinging, and took him to Orotava. 
The Germans awarded me the Cross of 


Benehcence with a monthly pension of 


fifteen marks. The medal was on its 
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through pon 
ex ting | I | in ( uy nd 
1 
cattie as t 
Our littl tin 
t lor oft } the Spat 


Ol iter ep ( h hlling 
in th nd plain beneath has 
ww galas tagge ving through. 
Where t f t which searit 
gwes it % le was finger-traced 
in tl pum re f the mountain 
- , licat here on 
let t I ra 

These sig | ed tot 

cI rel l 





sand fi ird, the gi 1 reflected 
iavesne teat and the anlies a 
d led ttling the t 
in Qaly their solt-eculiing tread 
| ke tne St IIn S It the ( 
t | ides. a scattered 
’ pel I i | Zt 1 to the cre Sug 
rest | \ Zona or the Sahara Lhe 
b] iched | nes | h d seen along Its 
camel tr emed here epitomized by 
the whiten 1, dead } ] branches 
bleached skeletons of this desert. 


Deaths have occurred 1n these Canada 


wastes José related how a man and 
wife were taking dried fhgs across the 
mountain from Gtimar to Orotava in 
winter. At Portillo the woman, cold 
and exhausted, collapsed. Leaving her, 


the man with brutal indifference took 
her sack of fgs down to Orotava, at- 


tended to his business, and nanana 


MONTHLY 





\MIAGAZINI 


ret ed to get his wife, to find her— 
dead 

| t t ked n shimmering I 
tron ir path, losing themselves 
the pumice. Lhe orliginat in Afri 
| from the d t the souther 

h illy displace tl 

t t trade pr tally d 

but ihout twentv-hve da 

| ears ag itherly torm 
| E 2 ver ¢ ( h | 1 mile t 
( ra ind dust, but locust 
but f moths, 1 other insect 
Kort itely locusts have er estal 
li , 4 selves | breeding to 
extent the C; ries. 

Humboldt mentioned seeing rabbit 
ont lesert, but e sa one \ | ( 
\ soared overhea some half 
wild goats | ded from their feast 
up i few scant 7 , long su 
blo ned. During spring the 
dwell occasionally transport their 
hi thin the Portillo where the bees 
gatnel | ney from the sweet scented, 

llow ble om 

Three hours’ steady going across this 
Sahara of ‘Teneriffe brought us to a 
short, steep pumice slop leading to an 


elevated plain skirting Montana Blanca 
at the | k’s base the Mot 


CAK iWwana de 
I gO ot H imboldt. 


| p its side wer 


man - excavated pumice mounds, from 
diggings four or ive meters deep. Lhe 

resembled huge tailings of a mining 
dredge as they ridged up the mountain 
where a fi human hgures ants on an 
nt-hill till dug for the marketabl 


pum stone 


\head, from far up the peak, a great 


lava How shunted down its black rivel 
and fanned out in a delta of black solidi- 
hed streams which disappeared in the 
light pumice ash just as the rivers of 


the Southern Atlas disappear into the 


drunk up by Enor- 
mous obsidian junks which had crashed 


Sahara its sands. 
mountains, rounding in the 
process, had rolled on until stopped by 
the soft pumice in which, partially sunk- 
en, they lay balls—hurled 
down this yellow alley of the plain in 
one of nature’s active moods, as though 
some Colossi had but just tired of their 
game. 


Whack! “T'll 


down these 


bowling 


teach you to see the 


road!” and José’s stick sent the pumice 
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’ . . : 
rom the mule § coat as the Frame, day, tor those with weak hearts Oo! 
i} 


breathing animal ascended the east — susceptible to mountain § sick- 
f Lor ) eT ) an abi ipt ( ( ness at this el vation »,7 I » feet would 
the pe ak’s base. Lhe steep up be attected hy altitude. Jose said thirty 
agged its dwindling way amid _ per cent. of those who attempt the climb 
black lava hun ps. Now ove! fail; even men of his class, who work in 
1 feet the faithful mules Orotava, unless strong, cannot get up 
1 constant rests, during which even on muleback. Some who reach 
| e living bellows beneath \lta Vista cannot sleep inside the hut, 
but are taken into the open air for 

) longest stop was at two huge enough oxygen. 
1 boulders Here Humboldt’s Humboldt had never spent a night at 
camped their night on the peak. — so high a point and it was most unpleas- 
( ¢ enteenth century the spot ant fol his entire outnt, because ot cold 
en ki n as the Estancia de los and wind. Smoke and flame from the 
Enelish Halt), probably the hre of dry reta branches the guides 


f certain English merchants provided drove upon them and almost 
nt, perhaps the frst recorded, completely burned their improvised 
d by sprat, Bishop of shelter of spare cloths. 

Lhe S¢ rel tle men sutke red On the lara St boulder were inscribed 
travelers’ names. There was D. J. B., 


uus trials, tor on reaching the top : 
1833; J. Otazo, 1872; on another boul- 


Vine Was congealed, brandy de 


ted, and the wind so strong they der was the latest record, red-illumi- 
1 scarcely drink the health of the nated by ship’s paint the names of the 
ff England or fre a volley in honor ofhcers of the German steamer Cap 
Majesty.” Ortecal, refugeeing in Santa Cruz—the 


Here has ended the expedition of same foot-loose raidet which escaped 


avel who hoped to reach = and caused havoc in the South American 
k of the crater,” wrote Hum- sea lanes of trathe. 


1 those of many more since his \bove the Estancia de los Ingleses we 











OUR HALT IN THE SPARTIUM D ERT 
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passed the last of a few small retamas 
disappe aring at about ten thousand feet. 
We Ove rlooked the 


here 


vast Canadas south, 


a jumble of hardened rock, there a 


series of frigid lava Waves shunting 
steeply toward us from the crater rim. 
Though scarcely five o’clock, the sun 
was setting for this upper, interior 
world, gilding it in saffron, painting 


mammoth neutral blue 


peak. 


across it the 
shadow of the 

Ewilight screened the 
color and although the rocks still held 
the heat of day, we 
chilled and my hands numbed pe neiling 
a few impressions, a volume of Hum- 
boldt my writing-stand. At six-twenty 
the famous stone hut appeared among 
the lava chunks and we arrived at Alta 
Vista This hut well be named 
Fonda de los Pe regrinos Inn of the Pil- 


departed were 


might 


grims). About twenty-hve by ninety 
feet, its three-foot walls, built of the 
mountain stone, bow up to the ridge- 
pole—built to best withstand earth- 
quakes. 

On its down-slope side, in the cente1 
of a rough stone veranda, rests a big 


boulder. On this should be placed a 
tablet in honor of Senor Toler, 
benehted mankind of all na- 
cold and hungry, find their 
these mountain heights. lwo 


bronze 
who has 
tions that, 
way to 
horizontal windows squinted at us; three 
zinc-covered doors dehed entrance ex- 
cept by the brass keys in José’s posses- 
lintel, red ship’s paint 
again blazed in the bene *Deutscl 
land] wher alles’’—a grim reminder that 
far away from dis pe aid upper world 
locked in grim embrace to 


sion. Over a 


nations were 
the death. 

The tired mules were stabled in one 
end of the hut. Mune had acted oddly 
all the way up and was now seized with 
colic. ‘These mountain mules become 
veterans like their masters. Below the 
hut some bones gleamed white. 

‘The skeleton ofold Moren 


tamous of 


[Brown],” 
them all. 
My padre owned Senor Toler 
hired him fourteen years. He knew the 
trails I did, having traveled 
them most of his thirty-four years until 
last M irch, as | brought 
door, he suddenly ex- 
heart!.” 


said José, “most 


him. 
as We lI 


one morning 


him to the hut 
pired—el corazon {his 


José 


warmth of 


as More n 


smiled when I suggested that, 


had gone to join Al Borak and the 


angel 
of muledom, his name might now b 


changed to Blanco. 

W hile the guide S descended for wate 
to a spring discovered in 1886, Hamilto: 
and | prepared supper in the hut. It 
black lava walls were whitewashed, thi 
Hoor solid cement. ‘There was a wooder 
bench containing room for 
three tables, five 
iron-framed chairs, clothes-racks, a mit 
ror, and a box completed the furniture. 
Because of the sick mule, it 
o'clock when the guides 
boiled potatoes. 

\round their fire, José told of a small 
party he had guided here 
months ago, in which Was a 


mattresses, 


SIX sleepers; square 


Was nine 


supped on 


eighteen 
French COu- 
ple on their honeymoon. ‘There 
light fall of snow, but the Frenchman 
was conhdent he could find the way back 
here alone from the peak. He finally 
landed, torn and_ bleeding, down a 
Canada in exactly the opposite direction, 


Was a 


having slid down the peak slope over 


scorifed lava. Meantime the party 
headed back. Once José thought he 
heard a man’s whistle, whereupon the 


two months’ old bride fell from her mule 
in a dead faint. Luckily a poaching 
charcoal-burner—surprised on suddenly 
viewing in these solitudes a 
Frenchman with only 
evidence he had ONCE 
was induced to take him for twenty-five 
pesos to the nearest habitations a few 
huts called La Guancha. 
peasant’s trousers and shoes, he ap- 
peared a day later in Orotava, much to 
the relief of his young wife. 
More warmly clothed, | 


shoeless 
a belt-strap as 
owned trousers 


Securing a 


went out. 


The new half-moon’s weird gleam failed 


to light much of the dark obsidian 


masses. But occasionally moonbeams 
reflected like mysterious wraiths qin nee 
perhaps—wandering from the sand- 
sculptured deserts of Africa. Through 
the night mists the crater valley was 
faintly discernible. [I dimly sensed 


milliards of pontilliste refractions of light 
from the lunar crescent and the stars. 
\s | completed my notes by candle- 
light before rolling up in my blankets, 
the altitude caused a slight ringing in 
my ears, like the soughing of Time pass- 
ing as it sang Eternity’s hymn—a gentle 
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that we were far above the 





world, with only the soft 
¢ night wind ot those Cele stial SOll 





tudes to lull us to sleep on the great 


d Hamilton 
as We started the 


the Sugar Loat 


fourteen-hun- 
d-toot climb. 
nad l 


t¢ tol 


a hardened 1n- 
no whose nres 


half - slumbered 


pene ath us. 

Surely vem ved T BETHENCO 
behind spirit \ 

guides Dant 

and Virgil. 


Humboldt took two hours from his 
imp to \lta Vi ta, VW hich he left at the 


hour we did, under the somber light of 


( 

torches—but he recorded his route 
n the northeast side ot the volcano 
instead of the east. We now glimpsed 
Orotava, a silver-chaliced glow-worm ly- 
i 1 the blue oxide of night. One 
should go carefully over the big lava 
cinders, as a fall between the huge 


ing ll 


masses upon the sharp scori# might 
have fatal results. 

his region, the Malpays (Bad Lands), 
was extremely rough. But we were 


fortunate in having José as guide, so 
different from those ‘‘models of the 
phlegmatic”’ of Humboldt, who secretly 


drank the watel while crossing the 





Spartium Plain. He found none had 
ever scaled the summit; they tried to 
persuade him not to ascend higher than 
| stancla de s los Ingle Ses, be yond which 
they sat doy 
surreptitious 


n every ten minutes and 
\ thre Waway the geological 
specimens he had carefully collected. 
Six o’clock found us at La Rambleta 
.i2.7 treet), 
formerly the 
mountain top, a 
crater from 
whose center! the 
Sugal Loaf rises. 
Its rim marks 
the elevation 
limit of the lava 
streams. Stones, 
pumice ash and 
dust trickling 
down the Sugar 
Loaf have broad- 
ened the cone’s 
base, covering all 
but this outer 
rim of the parent 
crater. So Ram- 
bleta 1s only 
distinguishable 
from the slope of 
the peak by 
decreased steep- 


1 
I 








ness and change 

of color. Hereare 

the first blow- 

holes, the ‘* Na- 

‘TANO BLANCO rices del Pico” 
‘““Nostrils of 
the Peak’’). 

We here saw the unique phenomenon 
of earth’s shadow tracing 1ts dark disk 
of night above the southern horizon. 
| ater, through the merge ot day, | Saw 
the undulating sky-line of Grand Ca- 
nary. Humboldt saw the summits of 
Fuerteventura, Lanzarote, and Palma as 
islands in the clouds. From La Ram- 
bleta at just 5.51 o’clock we first 
glimpsed the sun’s upper limb. _ It 
showed through the murky layer of hori- 
zon vapor—a long are of orange—then 
passed upward for five minutes until 
its lower limb was seen, lighting the peak 
crest twelve minutes and fifty-fhve sec- 
onds earlier than the coast below. 

Our ascent up the Piton, the steepest 
part of the mountain, ranged from thir- 
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fi lowed 
lava and 


ty-three to forty degrees. We 
an old current of scorlous 
debris in the midst of the 
Except for this, 
the ascent 


ashes. 
Humboldt considered 
almost impossible. Of all 
volcanos he had climbed, except Jorullo 
i Mexico, he found kK] ‘Teide the most 
dithcult because of the loose ashes; but 
Pico, which Doctor Erving and I had 
a month before, was more 
more dithcult than El 


loose 


ASCE nde d Ove! 
dangerous and 
Teide. 

Snow covers the peak the 
part of the year and the 
dangerous in winter. 
(September) there 
Humboldt found 
Rambleta. He 
Baudin Was 


greater 
climb is more 
During our ascent 
though 
June on La 
relates how a Captain 
nearly killed; half-way up 
this cone, he fell and rolled clear to La 
Rambleta, where luckily 


Was ho snow, 


some 


a snow-covered 
lava-heap checked him, saving him from 
suffocation by rolling. José and l 
reached the crest just as the sun ap 
peared above a cloudbank and _ spilled 
its golden pink on the Peak. Then he 
went back for Hamilton who was taking 
it leisurely. 
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I sat alone on the upper rim of Crea 
tion, my seat a pinnacle of the globe, 
and looked down on the world. The 
morning light washed the page of my 
note-book rose-violet, and its lambent 
flame, winging across millions of miles. 
lit the cone tip of Teneriffe, transforming 
it into a beacon of red gold. 

Beneath, lay La Rambleta, its dusky 
obsidian, like a vast coal-heap, its outer 
edge clear cut against the 
Canada which yesterday we 
Rivers of voicanic debris swing around 
the peak seaward like mammoth serpen 
tine earth-creatures, the clouds below 
seeming floating upon the sea like Arctic 
ice-Hoes and open leads. 

lhe Canadas melt away through the 
Portillo into the gentle, 
‘Teneriffe which 


far-down 


crossed. 


verdant slopes of 
surround its torrihed 
crater bowl; Tacaronte and Puerto Oro- 
tava are like h: indfuls of popcorn scat- 
tered on a patch of green; two steamers 
a pin-point on the broad band of blue 
calm paralleling the coast; the little 
splashes of silver are the great sea-surges, 
foaming against the rocks on the shore. 

| stood on the lip of the Piton crater, 

















GUIMAR FRAMED BY 


RUGGED MOUNTAINS 


AND CLOUDS WHICH SCREEN THE PEAK 
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. hundred feet in diameter; 
rhe head and I looked into and 
vellow, sulphur-coated caldron, 
shed with turquoise shadow patches, 

e sunlight catching in brilliant cunei- 
serrated edge; 
yond this a stupendous blue wedge 
jected, spanned miles into atmos- 
and crossed Hierro, dim and 
nber in the twilight below, where the 
1 had not yet dispelled darkness. The 


across 


forms ot rose on its 


phere space 


wedge was the vast shadow mountau 
Fk} Teide, still standing between 
| day. 


So from the thin wall of porphyritic 


night 


lava of El Pico de Teide, 12,152 feet 
bove the sea, I looked down, ever down. 
Th violent wind was no gentle re- 

ider that I was on the tipmost edge of 
Teneriff » which ancient writers consid- 


} 


ered the highest mountain in the world, 
and upon whose peak it was impossible 
to breathe. 

Humboldt reached the peak 
o’clock suffering from cold; we 
at six, perspiring from the 
the same bitter, westerly 
searched our marrow 
world. It whiffed by us steam and sul- 
phurous vapors from the caldron, the 
Echeyde Hell) of the Guanches; the 
La Caldera Diabla (Devil’s 
the Spanish peasantry, in which all food 
of hell 1s cooked. 

[he outer sides of the 
a short-stunted cylinder on a truncated 
almost perpendicular, so a 
breach on the 
a welcome entrance. 
“Mouth of Hell’? we descended 
feet to the smooth floor 
funnel—white, yellow, and red-tinged 
by sulphur deposits. White silica and 
yellow sulphur crystals are everywhere 

all that remain of the sulphuric acid- 
affected lavas. 

Aqueous, sulphurous vapors, buzzing 
and rumbling, fumed from hole and 
crevice in white cloud gusts—the lid of 
Hell’s Caldron indeed, where pent-up 
Nature restrained her breathing as she 
exhaled her hot breath from her pulsat- 
ing breasts of fire. Into great cavities 
within the Peak atmospherical water has 
probably filtered which, through slum- 
bering volcanic heat, from the 
blow-holes as steam. laden with 


at eight 
arrived 


wind which 


i di ra W all— 


cone are 
narrow eastern side was 

Through this 
eighty 
of this great 


issues 
lhis, 
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a turn of 


1 of 


climb to face 


as 1t tore over the 


Caldron) of 
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muriatic or sulphuric acid vapor and 
charged with their gases, is to be more 
feared than the heat. 

At the blow-hole vents the vapor is 


scalding hot. About these and in the 
lava crevices I found fine’ sulphur 
crystals—glittering, semi-diaphanous oc- 


trohedrons. But have a care if the 
climb prompts sitting down, for these will 
corrode your trousers “while you wait.” 
Although I carefully rolled up and pock- 
eted some, ] had the same experience as 
Humboldt—pockets eaten through. 
Our bodies were nearly frozen, but our 


boot-soles were burned. Within the 
caldera we found no life, not even cryp- 
togamous plants. Humboldt found 


dead bees in the funnels’ mouths in 
which we also found not only bees, but 
wasps and a spider. These had flown up 
or been carried by the wind from their 
honey-gathering among the retamas 
be low. The half- wil 1 goats occ asionz ily 
work into the caldera, where 
found one dead. 
The caldera is a 


José once 


strange fantasy of 
nature rather than a grim spectacle. Its 
once seething floor, now h: irdened lava, 
seared with strange sinuosities of cal- 
careous rock, is coated by sulphur de- 
posits, platinated by the hand of Time 
into a golden solfatara—a vast mortar 
in which through centuries Nature has 
compounded chemicals for the gods. 
Over the western edge of the crater 
of El Teide another striking view lay 
below us. Numerous craters, where the 
island once bubbled up, roughed the sur- 
face. Between us and Chahorra the 
basin of the Canadas was seamed with 
orange-red lava streams and surrounded 
by the jagged, multi-colored Canada 
walls. We looked down sixteen hun- 
dred feet into the gaping mouth of 
Chahorra crater, active even in recent 
years, now bathed in the quiet beauty of 
the morning sun, a variegated kaleido- 
scopic mass of neutralized or anges and 


orange-reds contrasting with greens, 
blues, and violets. 
“For thousands of years,” wrote 


Humboldt, “no flames or light have been 
perceived on the summit of the Piton 
{Teide]. Nevertheless, enormous lateral 
eruptions, the last of which took place 
in 1798, are proofs of the activity of 
a fire still far from being extinguished.” 
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Columbus, when sailing by Teneriffe 
in Septe mber, 1492, re corded that “they 
saw a great eruption of flames from the 
Peak of Teneriffe.” The flames he 
witnessed might well have been lateral 
eruptions from Pico Viejo, or more 
likely Chahorra itself. Had Humboldt 
known of Columbus’s account, he would 
undoubtedly have referred to it. His 
accuracy in opining that latent fires 
lurked within the Peak was proved as 
recently as eight years ago when the 
islanders were aroused by loud detona- 
tions of the earth’s quaking. Craters 
opened on the northwest slopes, the larg- 
est eruption occurring six miles west- 
northwest of the Peak. The volcano re- 
mained active nine days, ejecting ashes, 
cinders, and dust, and hurling stones to 
an estimated height of twenty-three 
hundred feet, vomiting westward five 
million cubic meters of cinders and lava 
which traveled at an average speed of 
thirty-five yards an hour. 

As the eruption occurred following a 
Spanish Government decree, it was natu- 
rally unpopular in Teneriffe because it 
granted certain rights to Grand Canary. 
Hence the volcano was named Montana 
del Decreto, Teneriffeans declaring the 
outburst due to their indignation with 
the political alterations. 

We drank in a final vision of the scene 
and started down trail. At 11,040 feet 
altitude, a hole opens a few black square 
feet in the mountain-side. Through it we 
descended into the famous Cueva de 
Hielo (Ice Cave), a cavern about sixty 
paces long and arching twenty feet 
above us with no sign of any plant or 
animal life. Mud-covered rocks formed 
a third of the cave floor; the rest was 
water and thick ice. Into the northern 
end ice from a small, subterranean 
glacier crowded through a hole. During 
winter the cavern fills with ice and snow. 
Little warm air or sun is admitted; thus 
the cold air remains undisturbed at the 
bottom, and the ice preserved because 
of its mass, while new ice feeds in from 
the little glacier. Even in Humboldt’s 
time neveros (1ce-gathe rers) brought ice 
from the Peak to sell in the towns. 

Hamilton remembers that when a 
boy, a dance or some important festive 
occasion was held in Santa Cruz they 
would send clear to the Peak for ice. 
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José said the ice was more than a met 
thick in some parts of the pond, 
although five two-and-one-half ieamlioed 
weight loads had been taken in a da 
the glacier always replaced it by th 
morrow. The neveros, in ordinary boot: 
stand knee-deep in the ice-water, some 
times for three-quarters of an hour. 

“But how about colds and _ pneu- 
monia?”’ I inquired. 

“T never heard of any getting sick 
though some at last get rheumatism,’ 
José replied. “Martin Morales, wh: 
works here most, began with his fathe: 
when ten years old. He has been at 11 
thirty years, but still has bastante color, 
bastante gordo |plenty color, plenty fat 
but senor—one little thing, siempre bel 
bastante aguardiente de cana [always 
drink plenty of rum].” 

Twelve years ago a contract was mad 
to send thirty mule-loads a week during 
the summer to Las Palmas in Grand 
Canary. This ice brought five peso: 
($1) a mule-load delivered in Orotava 
in fern-covered baskets of salt; then 
was carted across Teneriffe. “To-day it 
costs thirty-five pesos to Laguna. Some 
wells have been dug recently near the 
new observatory which are filled with 
water; this freezes and is held for cut- 
ting through the summer—the island’s 
ice-chest, but the Peak is the ice-house of 
the archipelago. 

Down into the noontide glare and heat 
across the Spartium Plain I walked, be- 

cause of my sick mule’s condition. Bear- 

ing to the left, we followed a long 
ridge just below the Ladera de Tigaiga, 
down a stony, twisting, endless trail 
among brezo shrubs. At last we trudged 
through little Realejo Alto into little 
Realejo Bajo, dust-covered and thirsty, 
late in the afternoon to sink into the 
soft cushionsof the automobile Hamilton 
had arranged to have meet us here. 

** Adios, senores.” Then José’s softly 
modulated voice changed sharply as he 
turned to the mules. “ 4rre!” Thump! 
A cloud of pumice dust filtered away on 
the evening air. 

The Peak of El Teide towered in 
majestic sublimity above us, a sun- 
kissed brilliant cone gleaming like a dia- 
dem of gold, though over the lower 


world had already been partly drawn the 
blue coverlet of night. 














The Journey 
BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


etIAIR JOSEPH JOHN- 
; 5 


Sly SON: with photo- 
graphs.” 

Charlotte had picked 
up the magazine from 
the round bedside ta- 
SHH 4 ble; she dropped it. 
Her face—uncanny in its smooth beauty 

became older and more human. 

“Can't be the same,” she said. ‘** John- 

’s a common enough name, and lots 

men are called Joseph.” 

She picked up the magazine from the 

K quilt; she turned to the article. Ye . 
there he was—her lover! “Sir Joseph 





Johnson in infancy. At ten years old. 
sixteen. At twenty-two. At hfty. 
Present day.” She looked at the photo- 
graphs; she lingered upon the one 
narked ‘Present day.” There he was! 
Yet nothing could convince her that this 
Joseph. This shrewd and _pros- 
creature with a beard; with a 

ng, jut-out jaw; with prominent, 
reamy eyes. Yet Sir Joseph Johnson 
at twenty-two was the man she had 
iurted from so volcanically forty years 


She rang her bell. Chapman an- 


ered at once. The house was full of 


l-trained servants; moreover, they 

1 learned that Miss Charlotte’s bell 

ist be answered at once—you could 
keep Miss Gertrude waiting. 

Chapman looked at the handsome, 
four-post bed with chintz hangings all 
sse-colored and apple-green. ‘You 
lon’t feel well, Miss Charlotte?” 

“Yes, I do. Why do you ask ‘‘~ 

“You don’t look well; you look dif- 
ferent.” 

**T feel the same. Send Miss ( jertrude 
to me.” 

« Miss Gertrude is lying down.”’ 

“Oh, ask her to come at once!” 
Charlotte’s transparent hand came down 
with a smack upon the open magazine 

Gertrude came. She was a worried- 
looking woman close on sixty, richly and 


badly dressed in black. The siste rs were 
alike, but Charlotte, in bed, showed no 
signs of age. Gertrude’s face was 
scrawled all over with lines, and each 
one said “Charlotte.” Care for her 
bed-ridden sister had wrinkled and 
bleached her. 

“T was lying down, dear. Did you 
want anything particular?” 

“It’s a mistake for elderly women to 
lie down in the middle of the day, Ger- 
trude. I wanted to show you this.” 

















Charlotte pushed the magazine across 
the bed. 

“*Sir Joseph Johnson, an interview 
with whom is given below,’”’ read Ger- 
trude in her slow, precise way, “‘‘is at 
present in England upon important 
business 1n connection with the great 
Steel Trust which he controls. He is 
staying with his staff at the Carlton.’” 
Gertrude said what she alw ays did Say 
in moments of stress, ““Oh, Charlotte!” 
She added: a And he was the village 
blacksmith. Hasn't he got on? See 
what young men gain by emigrating!” 

“T wish,” said Charlotte, “that he had 
waited another ten years before coming 
back to England. That would have 
made fifty years since our parting—and 
my jubilee in bed!’ She laughed lightly. 

“Oh, Charlotte! But you might not 
live another ten years.” 

“Years are nothing to me.’’ Charlotte 
was airy. 

“IT suppose not. You don’t change. 
I’ve got your years, Charlotte, as well 
as my own.” 

*So you have, dear.” Charlotte 
looked regretfully at the hard old face. 
*You’ve been very good to me. Now 
go across the room and get my dressing- 
case.” 

Gertrude got it. She put it on Char- 
lotte’s hunched-up knees. She propped 
an extra pillow behind her sister’s shoul- 
ders. ‘Don’t sit up too long and fatigue 
yourse . she said. 


“Because of my spine?” Charlotte 
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seemed amused. ‘| had to have a spine 
some imaginary infirmity.” 

“Oh, Charlotte! Not imaginary; al- 
though Doctor Parish has always said 
that with a little effort taken years 
tr( 


ap 
“ 


My dear’’—Charlotte was cynical 

‘he has made 
me. Why not? I| can afford it. The 
rustics are proud of me. They think I 
demeaned myself by falling in love with 
the blacksmith; yet it makes a link 
between us. Open the dressing-case, 
Gertrude.” 

“Tt won’t upset you?” 

“Open the dressing-case!”’ 

Gertrude opened it and Charlotte took 
out the photograph of Sir Joseph John- 
son at twenty-two. She compared it 
with the one in the magazine. 

“He gave me that the night we 
parted ’’—Charlotte’s voice was queer 
“and half an hour before papa horse- 
whipped him. That was the night I 
went to bed for good. Take it away, 
Gertrude.” She dropped back on her 
pillows. 

“It has upset you, Charlotte. It has 
aged you.” Gertrude carried the dress- 
ing-case off; she came back to the bed 
anxiously. It was one of the canons of 
her patient life that Charlotte should 
never be upset. 

Charlotte sat up. 
Carlton this day week, Gertrude. 
for Chapman.”’ 

is. Yh, Charlotte!’ 

“Ring for Chapman!” 

They shared Chapman as a ladies’ 
maid, and had done so since they were 
girls. 

“I’m going to London next Wednes- 
day, Chapman”—Charlotte rapped out 
the words from her bed—‘‘and I must 
have clothes. Take the afternoon train 
to Luddleshorn [she named a fashion- 
able town ten miles off] and have things 
sent out on approval. We'll make a 


*“T’m going to the 


Ring 


list. I must be new’’—she looked into 
the startled faces of the two old women 

“from top to toe. Then you may 
write to London for catalogues; we'll 


choose which shops. There won't be 
time for Paris, but 

“Paris! My dear Charlotte!” There 
seemed to Gertrude something sinful 


about the very idea. 


” 


a steady income out of 
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“T’ve spent nothing on clothes f{ 
forty years. I can afford to have tl 
very best,” said Charlotte, in a simp 
Way. 

Gertrude said, making eyes at Cha; 
man secretively: “You can’t take 
journey. Doctor Parish won’t allow it 

“He will allow what I say he is t 
Bless me, Gertrude, | sha’n’t break 
I’m not an egg—and a thin-shelled eg; 
at that. It is all settled. Put on yor 
bonnet, Chapman, and be off.” 

She flung out her amazingly delicat 
hands, that were so futile and strange 
that had never, for forty years, been sun 
burned or soiled. They had no honor 
able history. 

Chapman went off by train. Befo: 
the day was out all the village knew that 
Miss Charlotte was going to take 
journey. She who had not been out of 
her bed for forty years, except to tak« 
her daily bath and to have the bed r 
made! 

A hum and a whisper went round, 
“What would happen to Charlotte?” 
It would certainly kill her. She would 
die in London—or perhaps in the train. 
They realized what a blank there would 
be in the village if she died. You 
did not get, once in a century, a 
squire’s daughter of eighteen who went 
to bed in a rage because she could not 
marry the blacksmith, and who stayed 
there—who made a romantic vow and 
kept it for forty years. Charlotte was 
celebrated. 

Gertrude had given the poor nourish- 
ing food and good advice, but Charlotte 
had given them things more rare. Her 
gifts were unsubstantial, yet amazingly 
satisfying. Love-affairs, questions of 
dress — although she never dressed 
problems of servants or nice social 
points were all undertaken by Char- 
lotte with the utmost sprightliness. She 
held a regular court. She had time for 
everything and every one. 

And now she was going to take a 
journey. Doctor Parish couldn’t stop 
her. Miss Gertrude couldn’t, either. 
Her poor brain was turned at last. Do 
what you would, she insisted on going. 

Boxes of clothes on approval came 
out from the town. Lifelong neighbors, 


hearing of Charlotte’s madness, drove 
over at once to judge things for them- 
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es. People were coming and going 
er room all the time. Chapman was 
ted and talkative. Gertrude was 
eek and sane and exasperating. Char- 
told her so. 
“You are so practical, Gertrude. And 
is not a practical affair.” Her face 
flushed, and it looked younger than 


Her sister and her neighbors—staid, 
erly women grouped about her bed 
mbled for Charlotte. She was old 
ugh to know better. Yet, if her 
in had turned, how could you blame 
He won’t notice what you wear, 
” said Gertrude. 
It seems odd to think of you wearing 
thing at all,” snapped Lady Taylor. 
he was a dry widow, and the one 
on in the place who had always re- 
ned impervious to Charlotte’s charm 


1 ¢ aprice. 


Yes, doesn’t it?’ Charlotte was 
“Are the things all gray or bis- 
Chapman? I can’t wear black. 


things must be bridal.” 

“Oh, Charlotte! He'll never marry 

Think of your age! And his age! 
on’t count on such a thing for a mo- 
ent 

‘l expect the man has got a wife,” 
ded Lady Taylor. “The lower classes 
vays marry.” 

“The magazine article doesn’t men- 
n her.” Charlotte looked at het 
ehbor steadily. “Eight guineas! It 
1 lot of money, Chapman—but money 
esn’t matter.” 

“It is just the gown for you, Miss 
harlotte. I can see you in it.” 

‘I can’t.” The rector’s wife put on 
r glasses. “*Why, it’s for a girl, Char- 

tte, or a very young married woman.” 

‘Bring out,” said Charlotte to Chap- 
nan, “the clothes I wore that night | 

ent to bed.” 

‘Charlotte dear, whatever is the 
rood? It will upset you. And you could 
ever get into them, the figure spreads 

» when one is always in bed.” 

“The bottom drawer, Chapman, for 
the bodice and shawl; the back hook of 
ve wardrobe for the skirt and_pel- 
rine,” said Charlotte from her broadly 
I ille d pillows. 

Che things were laid out on the bed 
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and all the women looked at them, with 
that implied titter which you bestow 
on old fashions—a dove-colored pelerine 
of ribbed silk, a bonnet with a poke 
brim and a pure blue satin lining, a blue 
frock with the bodice closely buttoned 
down the front. Every close-worked 
and dainty buttonhole was rent. 

Charlotte picked the bodice up, pok- 
ing her fine fingers in and out. “I rived 
that bodice off me like a mad woman,” 
she said, contemplating these old clothes, 
while her ageless face grew terrible. 
“That night, that night! I remember!” 

They felt that she chanted. 

“Papa caught us. It was after dinner. 
I used to slip out. You knew all about 
it, Gertrude, but you were too frightened 
to tell. And you knew, Chapman; but 
you didn’t want to lose a good place.” 
Her eyes and her voice mocked the two 
of them. “It was under the sycamore 
outside the forge in May. Blossoms 
were falling thick, thick—like littie, tiny, 
three-penny bits.”’ Her voice rose; she 
swayed. “I—I in his arms, my 
dears. Papa! With a riding-whip! | 
screamed and ran away. He came back 
to the house—purple. Do you remember 
how purple he used to get, Gertrude?” 

“Papa died in a fit.” Gertrude dole- 
fully shook her faded head. 

“And he was laughing.”’ Charlotte’s 
eves blazed up. “He said: ‘I’ve horse- 
whipped the young devil and given him 
the needful to go to Australia. He'll be 
out of the village before dawn.’ I came 
up-stairs. I tore my clothes off. Some- 
thing said to me as I drew myself into 
bed, ‘You won’t get out again.’ And I[ 
didn’t.” She looked at their faces. 
ir Joseph Johnson sent me to bed 
forty years ago. He is fetching me out 
now.” 

“Oh, Charlotte!’ “Oh, madam!’ 
“Well, really, Charlotte!” They entered 
a protest. 

“Why,” asked Gertrude, “can’t he 
come down here? The village would 
welcome him. He could sit by your bed. 
You could talk over old times for an 
hour or so.” 

“The village is proud of him; it 
would welcome him,” said the rector’s 
wife, warmly. ‘“‘And he might see his 
way to paying off the debt on the new 
boiler in the church.” 


was 


‘ 
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have a journey.” 
* And I’m look- 
so much; though it 
hf- 


“But I shouldn't 
Charlotte was childish. 
ing forward to it 
will be a long drive to the station 
teen miles.” 

“Charlotte! Have you forgotten that 
a loop line has been opened since your 
time?” 


l can drive to the station in ten 
minutes,” said Lady Taylor. 

‘Il can walk it in twenty,” said the 
doctor’s wife, “for George can never let 


” 


ne have the Car. 
She did not look with favor on this 
idea of a journey. Anything might 
happen to Charlotte—and a profitable 
patient would be lost! 

‘A most trying journey to London,” 
“nearly forty mules.” 

“T’ve been forty years saving up for 
it.” Charlotte’s smile radiant. 
away these old clothes, Chap- 
man, and let me look at the new ones. 
You must try the things on, Gertrude.” 

Gertrude, always docile, did. She 
stood before the pretty, long glass in 
its frame of golden maple. Chapman 
was on her knees taking things from the 
boxes. She felt, at last, n her true 
element as a ladies’ maid. 

“| feel as if | were dressed up for May 
Day, Charlotte. L hese things are 
much too juvenile. Why have new 
things at all? Why can’t you, just for 
that one day, wear something of mine?” 

“Of course I won’t wear vour things. 
Expensive black! No, Gertrude. I’m 
not going in to the Carlton dresse d like 
an old woman.” 

“Charlotte! 
between us.” 

““Come to that, we are 
the same age,” said Lady Taylor. 

“But I’m so different.”’ Charlotte 
smiled from one hard-featured face to 
the other. “I’m not like the rest of 
aaa 
“Not a bit,”’ said Lady Taylor. 

‘Il will have that.”’ Charlotte sur- 
veyed her sister, standing gawky by the 
pier-glass in biscuit-colored silk crépe. 
“It is the very thing. And a hat, Chap- 
man. Not black. I’m a dozen brides 
rolled into one. Unpack the hats.” 

Gertrude tried them on. ‘My hats 


she said; 


Was 


Take 


Only eighteen months 


all much of 


alwavs I] go crooked.”’ She jerked her 
head. ‘‘And my hair isn’t full enough 
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about the face for this shape. Tak: 
off, Chapman. Miss Charlotte must 1 Ch: 
it on herself.” oa 


“IT sha’n't try on till I start,’ declar 
Charlotte, “but that one will do. \ 


now a sunshade. Did they send 

shades?” » 
lhe narrow, long boxes were put on 

the bed. Charlotte chose. nf 
“And a veil. Yes, here they 


And shoes? But I can’t choose sh 

till I get my stockings on. Put eve the 
thing away, Chapman. Take that di he 
off carefully, Gertrude. I don’t want ii 


see anything else until the day I star tt 
She seemed tired. They left her 
sleep. pla 
Lady Taylor bluntly told Gertrud: 
on the other side of the door that gel 
this journey would be Charlotte’s deat loo 
Though she may live and marry he! 
Joseph Johnson. How romantic!” s tax 
the doctor’s wife as they went do hay 
Charlotte’s cravel drive. vel 
“Marry! Do you know Charlott flus 
nearly sixty?” het 
“Charlotte might be any age. Yet ; 
fancy her on a journey! Anything might ma 
happen, of course.” onl 
Wa 
Charlotte said, when they were in tl ha 
train: 7 There were too many people on Sal 
the platform to see me off. I’m not nx 
bride—yet. There was a sense of flay the 
Wageging and—” pr 
“You mean rice.” Gertrude looked lau 
at her with yearning. “And as t | 
flags, darling, there wasn’t a bit of bunt he 
ing about. Don’t exhaust vourself | th; 
talking. Look out of the window. Sin TO 
you traveled last there have been man | 
changes. All those new cottages and lot 
“Old Battersby, the station-maste: Ca 
was delightful,’ Charlotte said. ‘Hi | 
merely remarked, ‘Glad to see you out pe 
and about again, Miss Charlotte.’ ” do 
“You'd better have a sandwich.’ 
Gertrude reached for her bag. ' les 
“A sandwich! It would spoil my 
lunch.” so 
“What lunch?” CI 
**He’s sure to ask us to lunch,” r fa 
turned Charlotte, with a flash. | ric 
She shut hereyes. Watchful Gertrude wl 
thought she was asleep. She sat look- 
ing for signs of madness in that face. pz 


“I’m glad you’ve had a nap,” she said, I’ 
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they slowed into Victoria, and, when 
rlotte sat up: “‘Getting dressed did 
you, didn’t it? I said it would.” 
“Getting dressed was a funny feel- 
’ admitted Charlotte. ‘But I look 
nice.” 
he stood up when the train stopped; 
surveved herself in the murky 
oth of looking-glass above the seat of 
carriage. 
You only look about eighteen—from 
back,” said Gertrude. “Of course, 
hen one looks at your face—”’ 
Vy face might be any age.”’ Char- 
tte was airy. ‘“‘Is this Victoria? How 
changed!’ She stepped upon the 


itform. 
‘A new station, ever so much big- 
r.’ Gertrude spoke fussily; she was 


oking in the crowd for Chapman. “Oh, 

ere she is! I wonder if you'd like a 
taxi, Charlotte? My poor dear! You 

ve never been in any sort of motor 

hicle. How sad that seems!’ She was 
shed; she was far more excited than 
er sister. 

“But you’ve never been in a flying- 

achine, Gertrude. All these things are 
only shades of difference.’”’ Charlotte 
was calm. She lifted her hand and 
hailed a taxi. “To the Carlton,” she 

id, looking at the driver in a wide, 
hxed way. She said, as they shot out of 
the station, ‘I expected him to look sur- 
prised, to swear—or something.” She 
la ighed. 

Chapman was sitting bolt-upright, in 
her best bonnet; Gertrude remarked 
that taxi-men never swore as the old 
four-wheelers used to do. 

“You two stay in the cab,” said Char- 
otte, getting out when they reached the 
Carlton. 

“Oh, Charlotte! With all the two- 
pences mounting up as they do. You 
don’t understand taxis.” 

“Well, come in,” said Charlotte, care- 
lessly. 

She was taken up to Sir Joseph John- 
son’s private rooms. Gertrude and 
Chapman remained in the enormous 
garish salon, looking solemn, feeling 
ridiculous—although they did not know 
why. 

Charlotte lived through a marvelous 
pause while she waited for Sir Joseph. 
Then he came in, and across the luxuri- 


ous room they looked at each other. The 
memory of their last meeting, beneath 
the tree, she in his arms, recurred. The 
flare of the smithy lighted their faces 

he had made love to her near the anvil. 
Her sense of romance had never been 
impaired by contact with the world. 
She had kept the power of taking any 
flight of imagination. She had, when 
she started upon this journey, expected 
everything—and nothing! She looked 
at this thick-set, gray lover with 
the practical, handsome face and the 
dreamy, prominent eyes. She did not 
speak. It was his voice that broke down 
their forty-year barrier—while he had 
worked from blacksmith to baronet, 
while she had queened it from her bed 

He said, reverting to her pet name, 
* Charlie!” 

That was all; but it was vivid and 
real. He came round the imposing table 
piled with business papers and held her 
hands. So they had their moment—of 
the forge! In mental attitude they were 
instant lovers again, this old man and 
this old woman—as it must forever be 
between real lovers while the round 
world spins. They were just holding 
hands, just looking hard at each other. 
Then they drew apart and sat down, 
well apart. 

Sir Joseph did not take his startled, 
bright eyes off Charlotte. ‘“‘We were 
young fools once,” he said at last, with 
a stiff, uneasy laugh. ‘‘We mustn’t be 
old fools now.” 

There was a piercing silence. Char- 
lotte listened to the thud of the London 
trafhc, she who had spent forty years in 
a room where the only trafic you heard 
was the passing of birds. 

He could not take his eyes off her. He 
said: ‘You don’t look or sound like any 
other woman. You are—lambent.” 

She started. He had not known words 
like that—lambent!—in the days of the 
forge when they were simple and in- 
stinctive lovers. She said, simply: 

“That’s because I’ve been in bed for 
forty years. I came out to-day for the 
first time.” 

“Forty years!” he gasped. “‘Why, it 
has taken me forty years to make my 
fortune. Forty years since your father 
thrashed me undcr the big tree outside 
the smithy. He did me a good turn. 
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But for him I might be a village black- 
smith to-day.” 

Charlotte flung him a blank look; she 
marked his agonized effort to catch 
himself up—for he saw, too late, how he 
assaulted her. Her face pinched. 


“Vou are tired.’ He surveyed her 
with remorseful tenderness. “If you 
have been in bed for forty vears 


What has been the matter with you?” 

**Nothing in the world.’ Her glance 
‘| went to bed because you 

I took a vow. [ told papa 
that he had sent you away | 
would Stay in bed for the rest of my 
life. And I did stay. Then I saw your 
portrait in a magazine and read that 
you were staying here. So I came.” 

‘This is your first day out of bed?” 

“My first. Perhaps my last—that 
depe nds.”’ 

She looked at him. His face betrayed 
incredulity, reverence, perhaps amuse- 
ment. Through all of this there glowed 
a curlous ; sheet scandal an 
honest, uncomfortable sense of doing 
something wrong. 

\re you married, Joseph? 


was direct. 
went away. 


bec ause 


sense of 


You look 


as if—as if you didn’t want your wife to 
hear.” 

“l’m married, my dear.” He was 
downright to her and very gentle. “I’m 


a grandfather, Charlotte. 
that! My eldest girl has got a boy. 
Since I left Australia. Where’s the 
cable?’ He looked helplessly at the lit- 
tere d table. 

“Never 
said. 

She looked into his glowing face. She 
realized what a soberly enthusiastic 
family man this lover of hers was—this 
Vulcan who had adored her in the flare 
of the smithy. 

“Ts your wife in England with you?” 

“No. Lady Johnson is a very bad 
sailor.” 

Charl tte de tected his honest pride ils 
being able to call his wife by a title. 
She marked also the glance that he cast 
at her the table—stricken and 
ashamed, stirred and imploring. 

She laughed at him. ‘‘My dear Jo- 
seph, don’t think that her existence is a 
blow to me. I might have known.” 

“It is natural, isn’t it?” He was 
eager and relieved. 


mind the cable,’’ Charlotte 


across 
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“But I’m glad she isn’t here’’—Char- 
lotte was level-voiced—‘ to 
airiest little interview that an old man 
and an old woman ever had.” 

“Nobody could call you 
woman.” 

He showed a frenzy of admirat 
Yet she knew that he considered 
uncanny. Jo stay in bed forty yea 
just because of a few kisses! Whil 
had gone sanely off and becom 
baronet—and a grandfather! 

He could not take his eyes off 
strange, unimpaired loveliness of 
face. ‘Miss Gertrude?” he asked 
last. ‘‘ Did she marry?” 

**She couldn’t. She has been look 
after me.” 

‘Did she come to London with yo 

“She is waiting in a room dow 
stairs. And Chapman, too.” 

“Chapman?” he laughed. “Have you 
got her still? She used to carry stolen 
messages between us. Do vou remen 
ber? What young devils we were! And 
how we loved each other! I can feel t! 
thrill of it now. Can’t you?” Hi 
flushed a dark, quick red. ‘“‘When you 
make your pile and get married,” 
faltered, “your wife God bless her! 
makes you comfortable, but—but 
isn’t the same.”’ 

““Come down and see Gertrude,” said 
Charlotte. She rose; so did he. \g } 
the \ approached each other. 

Charlotte!’ He suddenly bent his 
massive gray head until it touched he 
shoulder. ‘‘Wasn’t it wonderful? Th 
moon through the branches of that great 
old tree ig 

“The dark roof of the smithy—oth 
times,” she whispered. 

*You—you’ve remembered?” His 
short neck turned red, with his face. 

“Forty years remembering. Don 
nothing else. And you have done so 
much. Now we must go down-stai! 
It—it is over.” ' 

Charlotte moved forward; she ad 
vanced; she held the handle of the door 
He followed her humbly, wistfully. Sh 
was the most magic creature that 
breathed; she was even more bewitching 
than the girl he had courted in the 
smithy. She engulfed him—until he re 
membered faithful, homely Lady John- 


son and the little, tiny grandson. 


spt if the 


an ld 


ee 


| 
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Gertrude and Chapman were sitting 
ent. gawky, and bolt- upright, just as 
Charlotte had left them. Sir Joseph’s 
pression was that there did not seem 
be much difference between mistress 

id Bese He warmed to Gertrude, for 

¢ seemed to be an honest and a com- 

ttable old woman, very much like his 
lear wife. Yet he knew—if men ever 
remember such things—that there was 

rely two years’ difference between the 
ers. 

He began to talk to Gertrude. He 

sted that they should all lunch to- 

ther. He was abashed by the steady 
ire of Chapman, who had known him 
the village blacksmith. 

Charlotte said, with divination: ‘‘ Yes, 

ell lunch with you, but Chapman 
shall spend the afternoon with her sister 
at Stoke Newington. You will take a 
taxi, Chapman, and you will be on the 
platform at Victoria soon after four. 
[he train is at half past.” 

Charlotte had the details of their 
journey, coming and returning, at her 
fingers’ ends. She had mapped it out, 

vith de tails of her new clothes, night and 
d iv for a whole week. 

Through lunch Sir Joseph talked to 
Gertrude. He hardly looked at Char- 
lotte. He dared not, fo1 he Was a COW- 
ard, as men are. He would not hurt 
himself nor risk himself if he could help 
it. He was a baronet and a family man. 
He was not uplifted by this dull old 
Gertrude, with her obvious airs of flat- 
tery and awe, but he felt smug and com- 
placent with her, and ever so much more 
Sir Joseph than he could ever feel with 
Charlotte. Talking to Gertrude was 
like talking to his wife. By every look 
and every movement she applauded 
him. 

Charlotte did not speak. She made 

good lunch, and now and again she 
looked at him. A funny little smile was 
on her fresh scarlet mouth, as if it said, 
‘Let him brag, dear thing, as much as 
he likes. To bluster makes him happy.” 
She’d rather he did not talk to her— 
before Gertrude! There was nothing 
left for him to say. They had said, they 
had looked, in the room up-stairs. 

“He is mine,” she felt, proudly. “A 
whole harem of wives, a whole string of 
titles can’t take him away. The tons 
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upon tons of steel that he has dealt with 
through forty years—even the weight 
of that—can’t crush our tradition!” 

They were talking of the village. 
Gertrude said that he ought to come 
down, and then she (adroitly, as she 
supposed) begged for the church. He 
promptly promised to send the rector a 
check for the boiler, and added, looking 
at Charlotte: 

“Suppose I did run down for the 
week-end? How would that be?” 

Charlotte said nothing. 

He added: “If Lady Johnson were In 
England I’d like to show her the old 
spot. She’s an Australian by birth.” 

Charlotte got up suddenly. Lunch 
was over. She went and fiddled with 
her new hat and veil at the Jong pier- 
glas; at the end of the room. 

Gertrude, almost tearful, bent for- 
ward conhdentially at once. “I don’t 
know what will happen to Charlotte 
after this. She hadn’t left her bed for 
forty years. Did she tell you?” 

“She told me.” He was grave, and 
yet there was the subdued snigger—for 
it was the queerest story he had ever 
heard. 

He was two men—in two mocds. He 
was Sir Joseph Johnson, to W hom ide al- 
ism Was an obstruction to success and 
therefore ridiculous. He was also the 
enamoured young blacksmith. Char- 


lotte had stayed in bed forty years be- 


cause she could not have him. And 
there she stood at the end of the room, 
the most marvelous woman in the world. 
If he had come home from Australia 
single Oh. he was an old fool and a 
traitor! He crumbled a bit of bread 
upon the cloth. 
Anything might happen now,” Ger- 

trude was saying, In a gruesome voice. 

“You never know’’—he looked up, 
and even she, deat dull soul, Saw the 
wild, sudden gleaming of his eye 
““when people retire from business—and 
bed has been hers ag 

“They usually die,” said Gertrude. 

“Die!’ He was crisp. He flung 
round in his chair to look at Charlotte, 
still nervously fiddling with her smart 
hat; he yearned to that graceful young 
figure. “You can’t imagine her dying.” 

7 Death comes to all of us,” returned 
Gertrude in her Sunday voice. 
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“Oh, she'll live to be a centenarian.”’ 


His head was still turned away as he 


spoke. 
“But will she take to her bed again, 

Joseph? That’s the question.” 

‘She may turn into a globe-trotter. 

€ must come to Australia and look us 

up. My wife—Lady Johnson \ny- 

thing might happen!” 
“A globe-trotter? 


QC} 


Heaven forbid!” 
Gertrude had never been more vigorous. 
‘Why, I can’t even sit with my back te 
the engine without feeling sick, so what 
WW vuld a S€a VOVaALE be “a 

‘Lady Johnson ts like that,” he re- 
turned, mechani ally. 

Charlotte was skimming down the 
long room in her delicate biscuit colors. 

Sir Joseph felt that he was choking 
He was touched beyond endurance. 
Could he let her fo away? He Wasa boy 
reaching out for fairyland. Charlotte 
might be no good for the daily things. 
She was nothing but the delicate em- 
broidery of life She could not clothe 
you entirely. Oh, but he wanted her! 
He was a young blacksmith passionately 
beating 1ron again and kissing a girl by 
stealth, in the dusk when he could. 
Charlotte had to-day renewed his youth. 
She had aroused his slumbenng sense of 
pure romance, 


“Oh, Charlotte! I’m so glad, my 
dear.” Gertrude leaned her sharp shoul- 
de rs against the deeply padded back of 
the first-class compartment. 

They were going home. The smoke of 
London had given way to its suburbs. 
Charlotte was looking out—at rows of 
little houses and little lawns, and little 
washings hung out to dry. 

* Glad, Gertrude 
‘Yes; that it is over, that we’ve got 
away It was all most odd and uncom- 
fortable. IL simply dared not catch 
Chapman’s eye, for she must have been 
laughing, just as he was.” 
Laughing!’ Charlotte gasped. ‘“‘He 
wasn’t.” 

* But, Charlie dear, nobody could pos- 
sibly mistake it. A broad grin—and 
more than once.’ Gertrude was inef- 
fably compassionate. 

Charlotte was dry; she was stern; she 
remained looking out of the window at 
all that whirl of little homes along the 


line. When they left off, when the | 
linc jerry-builder gave place to 
austere countryside, her strained I 
sweetened. She looked in at Gertru 
who still was nibbling and who sta: 
blankly in front of her. 

“Are you afraid to catch my eye, t 
Gertrude?” Charlotte was soft; 
was scofhng and loving. 

“Oh, Charlotte! he eas laughing, p 
man—and who can wonder! At his a; 
And yours! Of course it was ridiculo 
I could laugh myself if | were not 
devoted to you. For, as Chapman sa 
‘there is no fool like an old fool.’” 

“She dared to say that?” 

“Of Sir Joseph, darling; not of y 
Chapman is never disrespectful.” 

“She was disrespectful of Sir ] 
seph.” 

*““My dear girl, he may call himself 
baronet; he may be one, but—” 

all one, Gertrude.” 

“TI suppose he is; but he will alwa 
be just Joe the blacksmith to Chapmar 
He is Chapman’s class.” 


“He wa , of course.” 
**He is still, dear. Class 1s a thin 
that nothing changes. And then, didn 


you notice at table that he 

“No, Gertrude, I didn’t. Plea 
don’t spoil him any more. You ai 
killing me.” 

“Tt is kill or cure, my darling.” Get 
trude looked immensely anxious. Al 
her life she had lived for Charlotte. 

“7 think you are nght.”’ Charlott 
was serious; she appeared to ponder 
“Yet | have never before admitted the 
value of proverbs. I have been angry 
with you for always having one read 
to hand. Kill or cure!” 

She turned to look out of the windo: 
again. They were within a few miles of 
home. She was thinking hard; she wa 
adjusting herself. ‘‘No fool like an old 
fool!’ He had said something like that! 
“We were young fools once, we mustn't 
be old fools now.”” Yet a moment before 
he had called her “Charlie” and his face 
had looked alight! 

**Gertrude!’’—she turned round, smil- 


ing brightly—‘‘ you are a seer!” 


*“Oh, Charlotte! I could never claim 
to be that; but I have got common 
sense. I wouldn’t say a word against 
Sir Joseph, for just see how he has mad« 








THE 


to thank for 


3 


his way! He has papa 

t. If papa had not 

“Am I glad that papa did?” Char- 
tte broke in, sharply. 

She addressed not Gertrude, but the 
pinning countryside—all this panoply 
f landscape from which she had shut 
herself away through forty years.. He 
had said, “I have your father to thank!” 
Gertrude was uncanny in her divina- 
mn. 

She was speaking again. Charlotte 
listened acutely, for more revelations. 


“Such a good husband and father! 
You could see that with half an eye. 
How his face glowed when he referred 


to Lady Johnson! I do like to see that 
ina husband.” 
“Lady Johnson!” Charlotte fell 


back, her arms hung limply down. 
“Charlotte! You are going to faint!” 
“T’m not. Don’t fuss. I’m trying to 
get used to her. It takes time.” 
‘You’ve got to get used to a man’s 
wife.” Gertrude in her deep love was 
relentless; she was also immensely re- 
spectable, and a large part of her distress 
was due to the fact that she felt they 
had, by going to the Carlton, approxi- 
mated to scandal. Charlotte had been 
running after a married man. That was 
how Gertrude put it, and how Chapman 
put it, and how SO Gertrude felt con- 
vinced, and she was probably right) Sir 
Joseph was putting it now. 
[ asked him down. It was good taste 
of him to refuse. I grant he has the 
instincts of a gentleman,”’ she said. “I 
could see he was feeling that his wife 
might not like it.” 
“The wife wins,” 
opening her eyes. 
“That is a shocking way of putting 
it, dear. A man has to keep in with his 


*“T’m sorry 


said Charlotte, 


wife. Even bad husbands—” 
“How worldly wise you are, Ger- 
trude.” 


“Oh, Charlotte! I’ve kept my eyes 
open. And I haven’t been lying in bed 
forty years.” 

“Well! And even bad husbands 

“Keep in with their wives 
they are fools or worthless. Sir Joseph 
is neither. He’s amodel. And one could 
see, all through lunch, that he felt him- 
self in a false position. He was telling 


unless 
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me about the new grandson—tears in his 
eyes, almost. You couldn’t help feeling 
attracted by the man.” 

~? hat’s how | feel,” replied Charlotte, 
“and how I’ve felt for forty years.” 

Gertrude observed a touch of the old 
airiness. Charlotte was bearing up. 
Charlotte was doing more; she was 
dissecting herself, deciding what to do 
with herself. There must be for her no 
more airy imaginings—of this and that! 
She’d got to be a woman of the world 
like Gertrude. 
to enjoy her life—since she had never 
lived one! She must put not only Sir 
Joseph Johnson the steel magnate, but 
young Joe Johnson the village black- 
smith, clean out of mind—and out of 
heart! She must never think of the 
smithy any more, nor of wild kisses ex- 
changed forty years ago beneath a great 
tree. She would herself to 
walk fearlessly past that smithy, feeling 
nothing, remembering not at all. He 
had his wife and his ( hildren; he had his 
grandson, his title, and his fortune. He 
had his memory of her—if he cared to 
make a little joke of it! 

“Darling!” Gertrude was almost im- 
passioned; she had been watching the 
convulsed and changing “You 
must get resigned,” 

Charlotte laughed. “Resignation! 
How dull! I shall remain romantic— 
but I shall get up to breakfast every 
morning. I may even go for a walk be- 
fore breakfast. | shall be one of those 
active old women.” 

The train slowed down. It drew in 
at the platform of the home station. 
They could see the carriage waiting for 
them in the dusty road; they could see 
the little mellow village, where the 
houses seemed to cuddle up round the 
church. ’ 

The station-master hastened to un- 
fasten the door of their compartment. 

“Got back, Miss Charlotte!’ His 
broad old face beamed. “And all the 
better for your trip, I'll warrant.” 

Gertrude lovingly squeezed her sis- 
ter’s arm as they walked along the plat- 
form. ‘‘Oh, Charlotte, Ido believe he’s 
right! I never saw you looking better.” 

Charlotte said, smiling still, ‘What 
perfect tact that old man has!” 


And she was prepared 


accustom 


face. 
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question with the 
world 


[ must often be 
periodical essayist what the 


will be like when his writing becomes 
another’s reading. What, for instance, 
V il] the world be like without the sense 


of war which now weighs upon it like the 
atmospheric pressure? Will a time un- 
imaginably but inevitably come when 
the dire stress shall be lifted, and will the 
coming of such a time be counted in days 
years which 
passed already? that time 
between this and that 
between the beginning of June, 
* July? Such a 


like the 
Will 


writing 


or wet ks, Or! in years 
have 
come 
reading, 
say, and the ending of 
prodigy would be the greatest of the 
prodigies that in their occurrence have 
benumbed perception, and wrapped the 
intelligence in a sort of trance which no 
struggle can burst. 

One cannot, without folly ask one’s self 
if peace will never 
has always comeinturn with wat 
out treason to the Cause which 
secrated this war as no war was ever con- 
secrated before, and which must triumph. 
Yet the fact of war has become so habit- 
ual that we can as well imagine the lift- 
ing of the atmospheric pressure as the 
removal of that weight from the spirit. 
The fact of it wraps us like the casing 
air; it so effectively Our 
be ing th: it we Can Sc: ircely rec: il] the dif- 
ferent events or aspects in which it has 


come, because pe ace 
,or with- 


has con- 


has become 


supers ded peace Can any one say 
just where and when he first saw a man 
in khaki? One can as easily date the 


prepare dness par: ide S, now th: if it seems 
the exceptional man who is in civil dress. 
How distinguishable in time is_ the 
lunge of the Germans through Belgium 
from the assassination of our own people 
in the Lusitania? Did two yea 
rate those events, and by what 
Sive processes did the \merican 


rs sepa- 
succes- 


mind 


evolve the purpose of doing j justice upon 
the murderer-nation in our stupefaction 


Was there once re 
a question many of us. whet! 
there was not some right on the side 
the enemy who was as much against 
at the beginning as now? How long i 
since the mother Ww ho now Ssé€ lf-devote ad 
IVES he rson to the country was sing r] 
**T did not raise my boy to be 
The change which we cannot date 1s 
more questionable than the fact that t 
last election turned in favor of the Pre 
dent ‘kept us out of war,” ar 
whom we have now eagerly followed int 
it and whole-heartedly trust to guide 
through it. Was there once actually 
mood of their madness when the Ge 
mans imagined that we could be taug! 
that their barbarity was the ultimat 
form of civilization? Just when did tl 
doctrine of the German apostolate tur 
to the insult of ( serman diplomacy? 
We cannot seize the past and separat: 
its particulars from the mass, or satis- 
fyingly date them; and the 
‘an do with the present is to realize our 
experience of the national mobilization 
in such phases, vague and desultory as 
have shown themselves to each of us 
One, for instance, who arrived 
the spring of this writing when it cam 
slowly up from the latitudes where it had 
been summer all winter, found 
darity in the effect from South to North 
which could not have been im: agined j 
their long disaffection. It was a vision, 
brokenly glimpsed, of our 
their fraternization with the allied px 
ples beyond seas, though in the retro- 
spect our mobilization really began with 
the invasion of Belgium. Nobody ever 
truly believed, no matter how fondly so 
many fancied, that we could be kept 
out of the warif the war kept on; and the 
battle-planes which the northing witness 
left soaring in the sky of all but southern- 
most Florida seemed to have been 
wonted there as if they had mounted at 


from that horror? 
wit h 


a soldie I 


W ho 


most we 


wit! 


soli 


people i 
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e sound of the first gun fired upon the 


fenders of Liége. It was in all but 
rthernmost Florida that the khaki- 
clad conscripts began their frequenta- 


of the streets, and one began to see 
em full of the beauty of their youth, 


th that look of goodness in the il faces 
which was as if reflected from -their 
mothers’ faces, but was yet their very 
own, and which, if it could be kept 
mehow, would remain the composite 
likeness of the embattled nation. They 
pervaded the old Spanish town which ts 
our oldest Ame x an town, and then they 
ceased from sight; but one night they 
were heard, in = darkness of a train 
halted on a siding, singing and laughing 
1 pause of their progress tow ard some 
meless port to take ship for some 
er n. imeless port beyond seas. Lhe 

d of their young voices followed 

e northing traveler, and then with 
the daylight their faces came visibly 


back in the camps which increased from 
the dawning onward unreal in 
theirsort of metallic inflexibility, withthe 
ranks deploying in morning drill bef 


camps 


rore 


the rigid successions of outline in the 
cantonments 

When this effect passed the sense 
of national unity returned with the in- 
dividuality of the youth in khaki. This 


felt best when the changed 


Was scene 

from the political to the commercial 
capital, and the chemistry of New York 
reduced to its several atoms the life con- 


solidated at Washington. Amid the 
overwhelming prevalence of civil dress 
the khaki ce to characterize the 
swarming multitude; its wearers were no 
more mobilized than the civilians in the 
tremendous emotioning of the days when 
the French comrades of our own veterans 
from the battle-fronts, and the Austral- 
—_ and Canadians joined in the drive 
for the Liberty Loan, and symbolized 
the alliance for Liberty throughout the 


ast d 


world. They brought the war home to 
us, and yet the war lost rather than 
gained reality from their visit; it be- 


came part of the holiday of their wh 


coming; it was like the rejoicing of 
victorious peace. It was when one ie 
sight of the strange faces and uniforms 


of these generous comrades, and 
1 “ 
glimpsed now and then a son and mother 


walking silently apart from the turmoil 
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that the impossible fact of the war be- 
came verity again with the heart ‘adil of 
it. Such a son and mother in their seg- 
regation passed where no unihcation of 
high intents could companion them, but 


they were mobilized in the vision of 
thei self-devotion to the great cause, 
and were as the spirits of the dead who 
have died for the right. Above all others 
they had the American look; but the 
exaltation of our youth had little of the 
hilarity or impetuosity imaginable of 
those bound on their great adventure. 


What one saw in their shapely and 
comely faces was the seriousness, the 
solemnity of the supreme hour, which 
had come to them and had not passed. 
But there isaneternal peace which washes 
the bloody coasts of all the wars and 


cleanses them of the misdeeds which are 


as the sands of them. Perhaps it is the 
essential incredibility of its cruelty which 
disables the mind from separably ac- 
cepting the events of any war and leaves 
this worst of wars a mass of wickedness 
which no chemistry is capable 
ing to its components. Can any one say 
what the worst wickedness of the 
mans has been? 


of reduc- 


Ce r= 
If you choose one the re 
always other crimes which contest 
your choice. We used at first to fix the 
guilt of them upon the Kaiser, but event 
by event we have come to realize that 
no man or order of men can pervert a 
whole people without their complicity. 
There was a moment when we thought 
that this or that sort of German was in- 
capable of the things which they have 
all shown themselves c apable of, or so 
nearly all that the exceptions “we not 
appeared. There have been rumors of 
dissent from the faith which is always 
seeking and finding precipitation in some 


are 


atrocity, but these rumors never harden 
into fact. It seems the doom of a whole 
people to go from bad to worse, and to 
misle: id the pe ople ;W hom the \ h; ive per- 
verted by their friendship or spared by 
their cruel mercies. The Turk is a wors« 
Turk with their favor than he would be 
without it, and it is doubtful if the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed would not be bet- 
ter Christians than the worshipers of the 
Old German God whom the ——o 
the ologians hz ive I; itte rly dis« overe d, if 
they were not partakers of the Germans’ 
crimes. Intheirstaticnature these crim 
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seem to have occured in mass-formation 
and not separately; there is still the 
apparent simultaneity in them which 
there was from the beginning, and the 
continual purpose of evil forbids a dis- 
tinctive cognizance of them. The bewil- 
dered observance fails to time the first 
due priority. Were the 
air raids of London with their slaughter 
of women and children in their homes 
later than the long-distance 
bombardment of Paris with its butchery 
of women and children in their churches? 

What is to change the nature of the 
Kultur binds its victims in the 
delusion of an inhuman 
that they cannot change with the 
ing of the days and gee Are they 
hopelessly forbidden to learn from the 
all other mankind that the 
greatest good of life is charity, and with 
it modesty, so that they cannot learn 
from kindness to themselves that kind- 


crimes in their 


« arlier or 


which 
ps itriotism sO 
pass 


experience ot 


ness to others is ot like preciousness? 
What is the fell magic which holds 
them liege to their Oppression 1n a 


dream of ruthless dominion, and = 
them as € ager to shed thei own blood a 
the blood of their fellow-men? What has 
SO posse ssed their souls with the love of 
their own slavery that they should wish 
to die in the to make it uni- 
versal, and so holds them to it that they 
cannot wish to break from it? 

Our 
camouflage of demagoguery, 


endeavor 


often the 
but there 1s 
always so much kindness in it, so much 
hospit: ility th: it it welcomes the alien to 
a friendship unknown elsewhere in the 
world; and what is it, in the nature of 
the allegiance he was born tothat makes 
the German alien, after years of Ameri- 
can kindness, remain fast German, and 
willing to suffer for German tyranny 
as if it something holy? What 
is it SO infe cts his people that the Vv should 
willingly devote themselves to the 
trayal and destruction of those they have 
lived neighborly among? What fell 
necromancy had so abused the minds of 
Americans that there should have been 


own democracy 1s 


were 


be- 
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Pro-Germans among us up to the m 
ment when theirdelusion became treaso! 

Che questions detach themselves fro 
the mass of experience accumulated 
the four years of the horror which h 


possessed the world, and they are 
bleeding as when they were fre: 
wounds. They pierce the new life 


the nation, the consciousness of o1 

unity with the world-in-arms against tl 

world-danger, as they did not when w 

held aloof and tried to ignore our pal 

of it. They are as centrifugal as tl 

single facts thrown off by the mass 

our unthecation with the nations allied fi 

liberty, which re-embody themselves l 

it with its collective significance. Thre 

Highland pipers stretched on the gra: 

of a New York square expressed our kin 
ship with the British Empire, which wi 
had renounced; the sidelong glimpse ot 
a passing French poilu claimed us of th 
Revolution which our Revolution in 
spired; a little company of Canadiai 
infantrymen met in a Boston hotel be 

came of our Ame dom and two of then 
who swung in upon crutches were as if 
of our neighborhood, our household, oul 
kindred. They had come to help in th 
Red Cross Drive, and if they had bee: 
Italians or Belgians or Portuguese they 
would have been of the same fraternity 
They had become of our Universal Yan 
kee Nation and they could never disow: 
us any more than we could deny them, 
for they were of our faith in the liberty 
and equality which we had come int 
the federation of the world to proclaim 
and maintain. 

Between this writing and that reading 
two months hence there will be rumors of 
peace and perhaps false offers of it from 
those who have no truth in them, and 
we shall bear our part in refusing these 
offers. Perhaps we shall bear a leading 
part, for we shall have come freshly 
to the struggle and shall not have 
known the extremity which our brother- 
peoples have reached during the years 
when they fought our fight without 


our help. 





So eet » 





Wee) 





HENRY 


UGUST seems to us the noon of 


the vear. Of course it 1s not the 
astronomical noon, which comes 

ith the summer solstice. The planet, 
Earth, has a way of her own—a con- 


which is not 
correspondent with the 
cele stial order, as indicated by solar de- 
terminations of equinoxes and solstices. 
Her longest day has passed weeks before 


trary and backward way, 
harmoniously 


she reaches the fullness of her summe1 
heat and growth. 

August, with its later and important 
grain harvests, lingers almost to the 
verge wae 30 which really expresses 


the wealth of the year, as summer ex- 
seco: tes Wanita dill 6 
come to Its consummation. shin- 
ing by their own light, promptly respond 
to all astronomical expectations, even 1n 
their eclipses. 

Not so » this pli inet. It contradicts the 
very opacity. The earth 
makes up for opacity by her mobility, 
though in our earliest astronomy she got 
no credit for it; indeed, she is that wilful 
that only of her own motion will she have 
and sunsets. 


Suns, 


in by its 


sunrises, noons, 
Our theory of evolution presents this 
that, in a 
each succe ssive stage of which seems to 
power, the 


apparent paradox procedure 
some surrender of 
specialization results in a 
won- 


involve 
progre ssive 
constantly 
der, beauty, 


increasing spectacle of 
and significance. The 
nacrocosmic orde I, veiled at its origin 
by nebulosity that covers we know not 
what hidden and quite, to us, incompre- 
hensible wonder of power and wisdom, 
is finally, at least to our sensibility, 
eclipsed in interest and loveliness, by the 
Science new 
veilings in every evolutionary advance, 
but these veilings are revealings, and the 
most wonderful revelations are incident 

to ultimate specializations—at the cir- 


microcosmic, discovers 


MILLS 


{LDI 


manifestly 
Here, too, 


cumference 
ce ntral source, 


more than at the 
excellence IS 
qualitative rather than quantitative. 
Thus our planet, to such sensibility 
and intelligence as may be 
developed in rational beings thereon, has 
a wider and more \ 


CONSCIOUS 


varied scope of mean- 
ing and interest than the radiant cente1 
of all its light and warmth; and, in the 
course of planetary evolution, its latest 
emergence thatofth 1¢ cell, which clothes 
the barren earth with an infinite variety 
of plant and animate life—is invested 
with the most fascinating interest. 


Nor does the expanding cyel: of won- 
der end here. ‘The evolutionary 
hitherto has been one of normal deca- 
descent and surrender of 

ascent—until, with the 
emergence of the cell it would seem that 
all previous descents in the physical 
world had been for the rising of 
organisms. But with the emergence of 
the human species the possibilities of 
reach far beyond the realm of 

In man it 1s the rising of the 
soul and, with this, all the implications 
of a creative faculty and sensibility not 
hitherto manifest in any earthly creature 
but, in him, finding explicit expression in 
the creations of Faith, Imagination, and 
Reason. 

This new ream of peychelegy 19 Bo 
break in the continuity of the 


series 


dence, each 


powel tor some 


living 


ascent 
biology. 


evolt 
tionary series — excepting as thane is 
a break at every point in that series 


In Nature, continuity involves discon- 
tinuity, though never an absolute break 
or final closure. No new speci: lization 
is evolved from that which precedes it 

[he procedure is not mechanical, but 
genetic, and at every advance the refer- 
ence is back to the central source of all 
power and wisdom; and, whatever sur- 


render of power there may be at each 
stage it is compensated for by hidden 
channels of openness to that source, 
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yielding abounding stores of reénforce- 
ment. Also for each new emergence of 
life there are the advantages of accords 
and correspondences in the complex or- 
der to which it belongs. So we may dig- 
nify by designating as a formula of evo- 
lution the statement that, in such a 
genetic order, all separation is an illu- 
sion—the departure being the bre aking 
of a union which still remains one, 1n- 
cluding the fragment. Thus the appar- 
ent contradiction involved in the special 
glory and excellence of life at the circum- 
ference of the whole specialized order is 
reconciled. 


he 


comes, 


planetary order of things be- 
therefore, the special object of 
intimate human regard, of closest study 
and interest. We do not wonder that 
Fabre, whose earliest researches were 
astronomical, should have transferred 
his attention during nearly the whole 
of his 


mature lifetime to the insect 
world. He cert: unly disclosed to us mar- 
vels of instinct in insects, of greater 
novelty and more fascinating interest 
than any he would have found in the 
heavens in a dozen lifetimes. We have 


no doubt that the sun is even more de- 
terminant of the planetary destiny than 


if the earth had never left the sun (a 
detachment which must be counted 
among the separations we have called 


illusions), or that the stars have more 
influence over us than even astrology 
attributed to them; but, if the stars are 
like our cannot take kindly to 
the idea of them as our future abode. 
We should rather haunt the earthly 
scene. The ghost seems kindlier when 
we call him a revenant. 

It is with Earth’s children very much 
as it is with their parental planet. All 
animate creatures, in so far as they are 
wholly within the domain of instinct, 
seem to inherit the characteristic dispo- 
sitions which we have attributed to 
Mother Earth. Every new specializa- 
tion exhibits some new and striking di- 
versity and even contrariety. Thus the 
reptile becomes the bird. All are held 
within the bonds of generic harmony un- 
til we come to the human species, when 
an unprecedented form of contradiction 
confronts us. Here—at the very circum- 
ference of the cycle of creative evolution 


sun, we 
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—we come upon a being not only with 
unlimited possibilities of wilfulness and 
waywardness, but capable, through t! 
intuitions of Faith and Reason, of esca; 
ing from all the apparently closed 
cles of Nature—thus, having recours 
beyond the range of all visible world 
to the creative Source of all being. 
This recourse, which ts his religion and 
which was obscured under the Natur 
symbols of Paganism and never clear! 


brought to light until the advent ot 
Christianity, was not the only form of hi 
detachment from Nature. Anoth 


form of it, and one more distinctively 
departure from Nature, is his civiliza 
tion, which is normal or abnormal a 
cording to his culture—that is, th 
things he cherishes, the values he most 
highly esteems. 

Human faith transcends Nature 
reaching to a divine kinship, but, save 1: 
its perversions, does not therefore repu 
diate any natural bond or affinity. Na- 
ture, really interpreted, is at one with 
the Gospel. So normal civilization, 
while it reaches its highest plane when 
dominatively determined by the truth, 
beauty, and reasonableness that spring 
from the creative human soul, still holds 
to the modulations of the planetary har- 
mony, accepting the limitations thereof, 
which are really its greatest leverages. 

Man is most human—most divinely 
human—when he lives nearest to Na 
ture, thus cultivating in his own nature 
the supreme virtue of modesty. We ar 
too much ashamed of the meekness and 
humility which the Gospel exalts and 
makes the condition of all human ex- 
altation. “Peace and good will”—the 
slogan of the angels over the mange 
cradle at Bethlehem—has been too de- 
spitefully rejected of men, until now 
which exalt brute force have 
compelled the world to adopt it as the 
slogan of a holy war. The type of 
culture which these powers represent 1s as 
manifestly unearthly as it is unheavenly. 

The mastery of mind over matter is 
the peculiar portion of man and, like 
all other planetary allotments, freely 


p¢ ywers 


yielded to him in response to his patient 
labor and his harmonious adjustment to 
The lesson 


Behold | 


serve ye one anothe: 


natural laws and elements. 
the planet teaches him is this: 
am your servant; 
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The Toy 


BY ALBERT 


julet place quiet and in- 


pensive I also wish it to be remote 

from my customary haunts, even lone- 

e. What 1 want 1s seclusion—I could 
nd oblivion Let me explain my case 

| uite a youngish person—being still 

nder_ thirty-hve ind by fifteen years of 

tient industry and laudable ambition have 


t of buyer in the wooden- 
department of Wickers & Tubbs, gen 
housefurnishings, with a partnership in 
pect Possibly that does not sound es 

ially romantic, but 
the first Lh 
siness vhen I met 
erson of Lavinia 

Having once 


it has been so, even 
id not been a week in the 
romance 1n it, in the 
lubbs, daughter of our 


looked 


intor partner upon 
I, | said 

“My future 1S assured; I will attend 
trictly to business, and in due time wed 


L inia and enter the hrm 
I did not reg 
hen I examined her clos« 


as th n about 


rd this as a mad dream, not 


ie 


sixteen, and 


ae 
eral inches taller than she 
ld have been at that ave. sne 
lso underweight and freckled, 
1 er nose, which was strangely 


Vas not true as to alignment. 
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of Fate 


PAINE: 


the othce. Ihave been not only industrious, 
but circumspect. Whenever Miss Tubbs 
appe ared | have shown her delicate atten- 


tion. Ezra Tubbs has invited me to his 
home and I have sat at his table I have 
watched Lavinia fulfil the promise of her 
youth—seen her change from a bud to a 
blossom, from a blossom to a prune I have 
been considerate,even complimentary. Quit 


often | have sent her flowers. I might have 
precipitated matters, any time during the 
past five ye but I have never 
as one blinded by love. All seemed 
going well enough Che thought of a speedy 
union with Lavinia, even for the sake of a 


ars, I suppose, 
be en 


partnership, was not compelling. 

But then, last week, trouble began Phe 
quiet idyl of fifteen years was marred—the 
fair prospect blurred. I learned with a real 
shock that Lemuel Platt of queenswart 
“sales.” a bald-headed old Methuselah of 
forty, had twice in the past two weeks been 
asked to dine in the Tubbs home circle and 
each time had taken Lavinia to the theater. 
Think of it! after my fifteen years’ devotion! 
and Lemuel Platt only six months with the 


Her hair looked as if it had been 
it in the weather; she had 
lroop in one eye and a thin, 
rching voice Thos« things 
d have bothered some people, 

t they filled me with con- 
lence - competition ae 
not likely to be brisk. - 

\ policy of watchful wait- : 
g was the thing SSN 
“Beauty,” I said, “is a a 

nare. I know her true S 
ilue. [ will be a partner 

99 La 

n the frm 
(hrough all the fifteen . ——— 
ears since then I have Q—=— 


served for Lavinia. Step 
by step I have risen from 
the basement to ‘e 


trom “sales to 


‘sale Se 
i desk in I ME 
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firm! One of the other boys told me about 


it He said Platt was going to follow it 
right up, and that I'd better get a move on 
Nie 


I do not approve of slang, but | thought 
his advice about developing motion good. — | 
am prompt, once aroused | wrote a note 
immediately to Miss Tubbs and invited het 
to the theater on the fol- 
| asked her to telephone 
acceptance, which she did, quite promptly. 
[he carrying quality of her voice is certainly 
remarkable. I held the receiver away from 
my ear, for safety 

I did not know the character of the play 
going to see, but I know that | 
should have selected another. It was a com- 


to accompany me 
lowing evening 


we were 


edy and many persons in the audience 
thought it funny Miss Tubbs did not. 
(he main character in it was an old maid 


whose name by some fatality happe ned to be 
Lavinia, and, what was still worse, she looked 
for all the world like Lavinia lubbs he rself. 
After the first act Miss Tubbs sat mgid 
while I tried to think of something to improve 
matters. I decided to invite Lavinia to have 
supper, at reflected that 
there is nothing like food and gaiety to pac- 
ify the mind 

he play ended well enough he spinster 
got rid of the man who was after her money 
and wed a humble but honest millionaire. 
Miss Tubbs, however, was still cool when 
we left the theater 

“T suppose of course you knew what the 
play would be like,” she said, icily 

“Not in the least,” I said, “and I thought 
it abominable. But I do know what the 
supper is going to be like. We are going 
the Café Beaumonde and have 
something very nice in a chafing-dish.”” 

I knew Miss Tubbs would find something 
deliciously daring in the chafing-dish idea. 
She was, in fact, mollified, and we were pres- 
ently in an inconspicuous corner, looking at 
the bill of fare. 

“Let us have something very dainty,” I 
said. ‘‘ You know how to select such things.” 

That was the kind of remark to win her, 
but I wish she had not decided upon a Welsh 
rabbit and Bocko imitation beer. I suppose 
she thought it would look real frolicsome to 
be seen having a late rabbit and beer at the 
Beaumonde. 

Miss Tubbs is never in better humor than 
when she thinks she is being frolicsome and 
sporty. That is why I encouraged the rab- 
bit and the make-believe beer. That is why 


a good place. I 


across to 


| told her about the lively doings of Green- 
wich Village, where the fetterless few disport 
themselves amid weird lights and decora- 
tions, and promised to conduct her to all 
nice, interesting places some sweet 


those 
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day—evening, I mean—though I ha 
never been there myself except incidental! 
in the daytime, when it all looked shoc! 
ingly frowsy, and anything but interest 
ing. 

Miss Tubbs was quite restored by the tin 
the refreshments came, and, after a taste | 
the rabbit and a sip of the exhilaratin 
Bocko, became really merry. She rested h 
elbows on the table, and with her chee} 
resting archly on her lightly folded finger 
she looked across the foaming Bocko an 
asked me to tell her something more of th 
unusual and fascinating things of life. Sh: 
had been reading something of the occult of 


late. Was I interested in the occult? Had 
I ever visited a medium or attended 
seance 


Ah, then the demon of my destruction 
patted me on the back. I knew something 
really amusing in that line, I said. Once 
long ago I had attended a series of table- 
tippings, and the results had been most won 
derful and convincing until, quite by acci 
dent, I had discovered that the medium was 
tipping the table with her knee. 

“Let me show you how she worked it,” | 
went on, and, crossing one knee over the 
other and making a fulcrum of the ball of my 
foot, I slowly and mysteriously, quite in the 
mediumistic manner, lifted the table an inch 
or so.from the floor. 

Miss Tubbs uttered a startled little, “Oh, 
my, how wonderful!” which encouraged m« 
to still further manifestations. I was quite 
elated in the feeling that Lemuel Platt was 
not really in the running with a person like 
myself. 

“The table tips three times for ‘yes,’ twice 
for ‘no,’ once for ‘I don’t know,’”’ I said 
“When very much pleased, it dances with 
excitement. Most of the spirit controls be- 
ing Indian chiefs, they of course like to 
dance. I will now ask a few questions of 
Chief Big Wampum.” 

“Oh,” said Lavinia Tubbs, “how lovely!” 

I wished Miss Tubbs had a more subdued 
intonation and that other diners would re- 
sist looking in our direction. I modified my 
own tones to the lowest audible pitch. I 
said: 

“Will the big chief please tell us if he is 
glad to be here to-night?” 

The spirit of Big Wampum declared in 
three quite positive lifts of the table that he 
ewas. Lavinia Tubbs smiled and blushed. 

“Will the chief please tell us if he is glad 
Miss Tubbs is here to-night?” 

Three still more positive lifts of the table. 
Miss Tubbs became almost radiant. The 
shadow of Lemuel Platt had disappeared be- 
yond the horizon. I quite forgot my sur- 
roundings. 
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Will the chief please tell us if he thinks 
Tubbs looks well in her lovely new 


ening gown! 
Three large lusty lifts, followed by the be- 
ning of a war-dance. Only the beginning 


just a few fancy steps, as 1t were—then, oh, 
if the table next Miss Tubbs 


' 


ses! the side 


ed to sink away and most of the rabbit 
nd practically all of the Bocko beer went 
inging into her lap. She jumped up with 
shriek. Her napkin must have slipped 


n, for her new gown was plastered with 


bbit in the form of a yellow apron, besides 


being soaked with Bocko \ waiter came 
running We attracted general attention. 
| vinia's Voice would insure that. 

‘Take me home! Take me home at 
nee!’ she commanded “Oh, I believe he 
did it purposely’’—arraying herself thus 
publicly against me ‘and he knew all about 
that horrid play, too! Just at my 
dress!’ vhich ¢ vervbody did, and some Tre- 
marked that it was a shame, while Miss 
lubbs burst into tears. 

| handed the waiter a bill and did not wait 
f change lears certainly did not help 
| vinia’s type of beauty lake me home!” 

is the burden of her refrain, and I directed 
my efforts solely to that end 


sa line of taxicabs in front of the 


| here wa 
iby i1umonde, but all engaged. I followed 
down the line, looking anxiously. Miss 
lubbs came with me, repeating that she 
inted to go home at once and did not care 
v she got there. I seemed to detect less 
rimony in her voice, now that we were no 
nger on exhibition, and took this as a hope- 
ful sign 
“Surely you know it was an accident,” | 
ri % 
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SHE JUMPED UP 


DRAWER 
d | 


protested. ‘Not for all the world woul 
distress you so by intention.”’ 

“Accident or no accident, | want to go 
home,” wailed Lavinia Tubbs 

At the extreme end of the line there was 
an old one-horse coupé that ought to have 
been in the Metropolitan Museum collection 
Words could not picture its dilapidation 
Its driver was an equally musty relic, and 
stone -de af. l had to climb upon the box and 
shout into his ear the number and street of 
Miss Tubbs’s residence 

When clambered 
seemed unholy. I sensed that the cushions 
were tattered. Neither was it a comfortable 
vehicle. It was destitute of rubber tires and 
seemed without springs. We moved with a 
jerky jog, and when we crossed a car track we 
stood up a little, supporting ourselves on the 
frame of the front When 
turned into a cobbled street under the 
we stood up still more. Occasionally Miss 
Tubbs moaned out something about what 
an evening it had been, and | could see that 
among other things she was now blaming me 
the moldy old | spoke 
soothing words. Incidentally I was framing 
a general defense, and a declaration, already 


we inside, the place 


window Be we 


for coupe a tew 


too long deferred. [| meant to open my case 
as soon as we reached a smooth street, where 
we could sit down. 

I did not do So, howe ver. 
to the street there heavy 
bump, followed by a splitting sound and a 
sudden sinking sensation. '!he bottom of 
our ancient vehicle had disappeared, landing 
us onthe ground. Not in disorder, however; 
still clinging to the front window-frame, we 
were trotting along briskly inside the cab. 


Just as we came 


smooth was a 





SHRIEK 


WITH A 
































WE WERE TROTTING ALONG 
“Oh! oh!” shrieked Lavinia Tubbs We 
shall be killed! Oh, my new dress! Stop 
him! Stop him!” 


| ve Ile d, and 
pounde d on the window deaf old ef- 
figy on the box gave no sign. His aged plug 
of a horse sec med to hear, for he qule ke ne d 
up until we had to increase our speed con- 
siderably. Miss Tubbs wailed that 
would certainly be killed and charged me 
with the deepest pe rhdy. ] have a recollec- 
tion of repeating over and over something to 
the effect that I was quite innocent of inten- 
tional wrong, that our horse was too old to 
go any faster, that the running Was pretty 

good, that we only had to keep going to be 
quite safe. I might have begun my general 
defense and declaration, I suppose, but it did 
‘ The conditions 


But this was a vain order 


he 


she 


not seem a good time for it 
were not sufhciently tranquil. 
It was about four short blocks, and a half 
of a long one, to Miss Tubbs’s home, though 
the distance somewhat longer. 
Lavinia held out well, I must say. Being 
tall and spare, she was suited to such exer- 
When I first knew her she was winning 


seeme d 


cise. 
track events at school. Arriving at the 
house, I did not wait for the driver to get 


down I ope ned the door, stepped through, 
and he Iped ] avinia to escape. | hen l close d 
the door, paid the fossil and waved him away. 
I would not have tried to explain to that deaf 
old thing, feeling as I was, for a good deal. 
Let the next man do it. 


lo Miss Tubbs, however, my failure to 
protest was incriminating. 
“Vou didn’t savy a word to him,” she 


‘You had it all arranged 
all because 


You 


charged, hotly 
everything—the whole evening 
I let Mr. Platt take me to the theater! 


thought you would punish me, but it will be 


THE CAB 


BRISKLY INSIDI 


you who gets punishment. I will speak t 
my father!” 

I have a mortal fear of Ezra Tubbs. It i 
a legacy from my early days with the firm 

“Lavinia,” I cried, “be calm. Do nothing 
until you hear from me. I will send you 
love offering before I sleep. I will also writ 
you fully what I cannot tell you in this lat 
disturbed hour. Rest, dear Lavinia, and 
await my message.” 

I assisted her up the steps and saw her dis- 
appear. There was a florist’s shop not far 
away where I had often ordered dainty 
tributes for Miss Tubbs. It being late, there 
was only a sleepy, stupid boy in charge, but | 
left my order. It was for roses, an extrava- 
gant quantity, but it seemed to me that the 
case warranted extravagance. I wrote the 
directions carefully on a card, and laid down 
ne of my own. 

“First thing in the morning,” I said, 
“without fail. Put them on my account 
Mr. Budd knows me—and, of course, put in 
my card. Now get that all straight,” and | 
gave the drowsy idiot a little shake to loosen 
up his caked intelligence. That was a mis- 
take, I suppose. It may have disturbed en- 
tirely his feeble mental processes. 

I sought my room, and before I slept I laid 
my case fully and completely before Lavinia 
Tubbs. I told of my long years of devotion 
and how now in one evening a cruel fate by a 
series of fiendish events had undertaken to 
destroy me. I showed clearly how nothing 
on earth could ever induce me to give her a 
moment’s pain, how, indeed, my single 
thought was for her happiness, and finally 
one little word from her would make 
me the most fortunate and envied of men. 
It was a strong document. In the morning 
I would carefully revise it and let it follow 


how 
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roses, Say by an hour Or So, when Miss 
bbs should have fallen into a pensive and 
n sentimental mood. 
| did not complete this plan. I was still 
the midst of a light breakfast and careful 


is10n when a note arriy ed per messenger, 
om Miss Tubbs herself. I seized it, puls- 
ng with hope. Lavinia, renewed by the 


undoubt- 
| tore 
Was 


norning and greeted by my roses, 
dly had sent her tender forgiveness. 
+ 


the wrapper. The communication 


suite brief. There was no beginning. It 
uid 
You are probably reveling in the thought of your 
fendish revenge. But your last step this morn- 
y ir “love offering,” is not to be tamely en- 
sred, even by one so amiable and forgiving as | 


In No Hurry 

LL the little boys and girls who wish to 

go to heaven,” said a Sunday-school 

superintendent, “will please rise. 

Whereupon all, with the 
Sammy ocruggs, rose. 

‘And doesn’ t this little boy want to go to 

asked the superintendent, in 


he aven!: Sur- 
prise 
: said Sammy. 


Not Ve cr 


Changed His Mind 
UCH wishes, Bobby was 
undergoing a bath. Mother 
was a little severe in her rubbing, and Bobby 
glanced up angrily and sputtered out through 
the soap, “I don’t like you—” 

He was warned not to repeat that. W hen 
the cleaning process began again he repeated, 
“T don’t like’—Mother’s hand was raised 
quickly —*‘ the Germans.” 


against his 
vigorous 


No Half-Measure 
ITTLE Bobbie, as the elder of the 


children, was occasionally given the privi- 


two 


lege of saying the grace for the family. One 
day—all heads bowed—little Bobbie was 
offering grace when, just as he solemnly 


uttered, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
little Mary interrupted by punching himin the 
side, whispering, “ Ask Him for pie, Bobbie.” 


Essential to Industry 

A YOUNG negro 

emption, was asked, 

ire dependent on you!” 

He replied: “Two, sah. Paw, he depends 

on me to find washin’ for Maw; and Maw, 

she depends on me for to hunt wood-choppin’ 
for Paw.” 


registrant, claiming ex- 
“How many people 


exception of 
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Let me look upon your face no mor All rela 
tions between is are ended Lr may possibly in 
terest you to know, however, that ] am by this 
same messenger accepting a proposal of marrage, 
found awaiting me last night, from Mr. Lemuel 
Platt LAVINIA TUuBBS 


You will admit that this was staggering. 
I sat down, trying to grasp it ‘Your last 
step this morning’’—what did she mean by 
that? My last step had been forty dollars’ 
worth of roses. “ Your love offering’’—th« 
of course! Ah! I reached weakly for 
the telephone, and in a moment more I knew 
\ tide of apology from the floral Mr. Budd 
made all clear: that torpid flower-boy had 
misunderstood completely 

He had sent them up C. O. D 


roses, 


Seeing Not Always Believing 


ENRY’S mother had cautioned him 

about eating too much when he was in- 
vited out. 

One day the little boy was visiting a rather 


aunt and after he had asked three 
times for more dessert she exclaimed 

"y My eoodne ss, child, you do ce rtainly eat 
an awful lot for such a small boy! 

“Well. Aunt replied Henry, 
somewhat conscience-stricken, maybe I’m 
lot SO little as | look from the outside 


cTOSS old 


Grace, 


Proof Positive 
| was a very dejected little Marguerite 
that came rushing to her mother not long 
since. Indeed the kiddie had been crying, 
as her red attested, and she sought 
refuge in her mother’s arms with the heart- 
breaking announcement that the Lord didn’t 


eyes 


love her any more! 

“Mercy, child!” exclaimed the mother 
“You mustn’t say that! Why the Lord 
loves everybody!” 

“He doesn’t love me, mother!’ wailed 


Marguerite. “I just know He doesn’t! | 


tried Him with a daisy! 


Taking It Out In Trade 
YOUNG darky in the South, who was of 
very limited means, took unto himself a 
wife. Upon the conclusion of the marriag 
ceremony he proffered to the minister three 
twenty-five-cent pieces. 

‘Dese is about all I’s got, parson,” said he, 
regretfully. Then, observing a disappointed 
look on the face of the clergyman, he adc led, 
hastily, “But ef we has any chillun, we’s 
goin’ to send ’em to your Sunday-school.”’ 
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Sabbath Observance 
N ARION, aged hve, in a room alone was 


Sunday morn- 


“What are 


suspiciously 

ing. Her mother 
doing, Marion?” 

‘Just playing, mamma,” she answered 


quiet one 


calle d, 


you 


Her mother, who belongs to the old 
fashioned school, said, ‘“* Don’t you know it 





is Wrong to play on Sunday?” 
Quick as a flash from the modern five-year- 
old came: * But, mamma, [’m playing it’s 


| uc sda \ 


Felicitous 
elected Governor 
State 
was ushered into 


"THE newly 
an ofhcial visit to the, 
which he 


was paying 
Prison, dur- 
ing the course of 
the chapel where the 
bled na body 

| he chaplain had presented him to the 
ompany, remarking that the Governor 
vould doubtless have something to say 

“But,” whispered the startled Governor, 
*T haven’t anything to say, and | couldn't 
say it if | had!” 


L he chaplain re plied, “| be y your pardon, 


convicts were assem- 





Best Man 
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sir, for being so premature, but as I ha 
committed you so decidedly, | see no w 
out of it.” 

Whereupon, with a sigh of apprehensio 
the Governor delivered himself as follows 

“Ladies and gentlemen!—No, no; I don 
mean that—gentlemen and fellow-citizen 
No, I don’t mean that exactly, erther—but 
but, well, men and fellow-prisoners, I can 
I don’t know how to make 
speech and SO sO well, about all | Ci 
that—that I am very glad to see 





make a speech. 


Say 15S, 


many of you here!” 
The Laborer Worthy of Her Hire 
HE members of the missionary societ 
had assembled to turn in their mone 


and to relate the difhcult and amusing exper 
ences in earning, each, her dollar. 
‘Sister Lamm, how did you earn 
dollar?’ asked the chairman. 
‘] got it from my husband,” replied tl 
good sister, tendering her money 


you 


“Oh, but that is not earning it,” remot 
strated another sister 
“No?” asked Mrs. Lamn lhen you 


husband.” 


don’t know my 
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Had Gone the Limit 
Rs HICKS, a Maine 
. housewlfe, 1s sO pain- 
fully neat that she makes 
fe miserable for her fam- 

One of her 
at all members of the 


rules 1s 
usehold must remove 

ir shoes before entering 
the hor 

‘Bill 
one d ij 

I found a grease 
one of the dining-room 
chairs and [ think it came 
off those pants you weal 
in the shop.” 

\ brief silence 
then a volcanic eruption 
Well, Mirandy, for the 
last hfteen years | 
taken off my 


’ she remonstrated 
with her husband, 


spot on 


ensue d, 


nave 


shoes every 


tine | come into this 
house, but I'll be hanged 
if I'll go further.” 


A Lost Privilege 
AFTER the wedding 

breakfast a Boston 
groom happe ned to notice 


t! it one of the guests, a 
very young man, wore a 
frioomy expression clearly 
indicating that he was not 
having a good time. So 
the newly made husband 


approached the youth with 
the idea of cheering him 
a bit 

Have you 


bride r? he 


kissed the 
aske d, 


with 
fine magnanimity. 
Whereupon, to his great chagrin, the 
gloomy vouth replied 
‘Not lately ; 


Deserving of Something 
CONSTABLE in a Western town re- 
cently entered the office of a magistrate, 

bringing with him a supposed fugitive from 
justice tm another state. he constable 
evinced considerable eagerness with reference 
to the reward of five hundred dollars which, 
he understood, had been offered for the ap- 
prehension of the fugitive 

“But,” protested the magistrate, “this 
man doesn’t answer the de scription sent us 
He has no dee p scar on the forehe ad.” 

“Well,” said the constable, “I think I am 
entitled to at least four hundred of the five 
hundred dollars for bringing him here It 


was no easy job.” 
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1arRe 


German! 


Inconsistent 


said the teacher, sternly, “as 


" H ARRY,”’ 
a punishment for neglecting your les- 

sons to-day, you must stay after school and 

write the word ‘fail’ one thousand times.” 


asked Harry. 


was no suc h 


“How can I, teacher?” 
“You told us yesterday there 
word!’ 


A Close Call 

WO young physicians in a Western city 
who were struggling to get a foothold in 
their profession met one day and exchanged 
views touching things of interest. Presently 
the talk turned to the last case one of them 

had handled. 
*Yes,”’ remarked the young medico, “the 
operation was just in the nick of time. In 
another twenty-four hours the patient would 


have recovered without it 
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|_BUSINESS AND FINANCAL 
‘a nen __dae 
eS Se 
By JOHN GRANT DATER 
oy OXOYOHAT war problems destructive of life and property, so tre- 
Y SISE TEMS should have bulked mendously costly in dollars and cents, 


4 large in public and pri- 
y Vate discussions recent- 
Sly is not, of 
, Surprising, for the situa- 
tion is one in which the 
eatel implies the less” and every- 
ng else sinks into insignificance as the 

conflict, now entering upon the 
\ r, progresses. It is interesting to 
‘te at this time, which coincides, in a 
with the fourth anniversary 


course, 





neral way, 
of the outbreak of the con- 
flagration, that no one had 
"a any idea at the beginning 
a that the struggle could en- 
endure as loon or involve as 
many nations as it has, 
nearly the entire civilized world. True, 


Lord Kitchener spoke of the possibilities 

i three-ye among 
commanders, it would seem, 
vho anticipated a long-drawn-out con- 
lict; but even he, possibly as a matter of 
British military of financial policy, was 
revailed upon to qualify his prediction 
se) prophesy a shorter period before his 
de ath. 


|! may be only 
been accepted ; 


ar war—the only one 
the great 


a legend, but it has 
is a fact and will pass 
that the German 


into history as such, 


Imperor expected to dine in a well- 
known Paris restaurant within thirty 
days of the declaration of hostilities, 


and the prevailing opinion in the mar- 
kets was that the entire struggle would 
be over by Christmas Day, 1914. Bank- 
ng interests, both here and on the 
other side, were doubtful as to as early a 
termination as that, but they, ad- 
hered to the theory of a short war. 
Their attitude was that it might endure 
a year; but longer than that, impossible. 
Media warfare, they 


_ 


too, 


asserte d, was so 
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that the conflict could not be prolonge d 
To do SO would be to invite bankrupt Vy. 
As a natural corollary they held that 
fears of national insolvency would ham- 
per the belligerents in obtaining funds, 
and bring the strugel 
financial exhaustion. 


toa close through 


UCH watel has passed undet the 
bridge and the dam 
August, 1914, but the war still continues 
and for all one knows to the 


Ovel SINCE 


contrary it 


may be In progress one OI two vears 

hence, or even longer. Dur- 

ing the protracted interval 

Huge the struggle has ebbed and 
Money . 

Cost flowed with varying fort- 

unes, but dating from the 

Russian collapse, a Veal 

ago, down to a very recent date the 

advantages have clearly been with the 


Central Powers. In the meanwhile some 
of the original combatants, 
Serbia and Montenegro, and Rumania, 
which ente red at a later d ite, have with- 
drawn from the contest or been reduced 
to a condition where their efforts 


Russia, 


are of 


little assistance; but, on the other hand, 
a new force, our own country, has en- 
tered on the side of the Entente Powers. 
It seems cleat that things have been 
brought to such a pass at the end of four 
years of war that we practically are the 
last remaining hope of the Allies. If 


Germany is to be defeated, and who 
can doubt it? it Is up to us to do the 
work. 


Bo MATES of the money cost of the 
War to date Vary considerably, but 
the amount closely approximates $140,- 
000,000,000 for all the nations engaged. 
Of the huge total no less than 
000,000,000, or 85 per cent., has been 


$1 20,- 
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et out of the pro eed I nds since 
the struggle has ntinued for a longet 
period than hnancial experts estimated 
is possible, and that in the face of the 
most stupendou l it of government 
paper—promises to | the question 
naturally s iggests itself, were the bank 
ers wrong in predictions of insolvency! 
It would appear not, at least In part 
Russia, whicl practicall dismem 
bered and PIVEN OVE to inarcl l 
clearly bankrupt So, too, are Serbia, 


Vontenegro, and Turke and probably 
} 


Rumania International bankers re- 


y irded \ustria 


1} ] } 
Virtually insolvent De 


as 

fore the war and the conflict has no 
doubi made that dehnitive and hnally 
the defeat otf CGrsermany vill spell het 


insolvency also 


Allies, 


ition is better with the 


i ik ick sms sins 


d their resources to 


| 
ome extent, than th the Central 
Powers, and there is no question regard- 
ng the ability of this ntry and Great 
Brit in to meet evel obli- 
gation, but if expenditures 
As to ho d mtinue two vears 
Insolven | ngetl n the present scale, 
Ita ind possibly France, 


] 
I 
may be « te 


ompellec »>aSK an 
extension from their creditors, in the 
ame way an embarrassed merchant 1s 
forced to do in times of stress Phe 
ituation with France 1s peculiar inas- 
much as what was regarded as one of the 
greatest elements of strength has been 
transformed by the world war into an 


element. of potential weakness Kor 
vears French investors pursued a poli 

of investing in the state and corporate 
funds of other nations like Russia, Tur- 
ke vy. Greece, the Balk in otates, selo1um, 


FINANCIAL 





\ustria. 


even Germany and 


E 
Kran ( a 


ex hanges in t 


CONOMISTS 


yn ot 


ined that this 


investments gave 


mmand over the foreign 
and would | 


int 
dive rsincati 


imes of pe ACE 


be a factor of satety in times of war, fot 
1 j 

if one nation became involved and was 

forced to f rego the payment of interest 


the others could continue and thus main 
tain the financial prestige of Franc 
But this theory was rudely shattered by 
the war, which involved practically all 
nations, and particularly those like Rus 


has 


and Turkey in which Frances 





CONDITIONS 
It 


1S 


enormous interests. oncel 
therefore, that France as a nation 
bye deprived of a very heavy re 


and thi mM: 
Citizens tf 


from foreign sources, 
der it dithcult for the 
the full interest on the French nat 
de br, whi h Was the largest of any I 
kuropean nations before the wat 
which ot 


has he en 


OUTSE very m 
creased SINCE the struggle beg I 
[' is very easv in the light of the 4 
perience of the last four years to 
termine how the enormous expendit 
of the wat have been met It all cer 
in inflation—not necessarily an 
tion of the circulating 
x dium, which usually t 
Pn the form of a large iss 
Wealth Irre de mable papel no! 


although even that has | 
l 


resorted to by m 


ost 
European nations, and notably by G 

many, but a more insidious form of inf 
tion—that of an unusual expansion 
credit, based on government bond | 
theory the entire $14 

cured by the nations at war is sup} 

to be taken up and paid for out of 


ings, but it has not worked out in 


way in every instance. [he bonds | 


ot 
ave expanded enormous! ( 


served as a basis credit and { 
loans h 


\\ he re 


Surplus does not acct 

any such rate as $140,000,000, inf 

the United States, 

country on earth, for example. | 
tween the first settlement at Jamest 

Virginia, in I and 1912, w 

othcial estimate was 


1ast 
1 
vears have during whict 


ars Dake 


est 


Clapse d, 


umulated a true 


country ac Ol 
wealth of $187,739,071, 
ND the three centuries and 


given over to amassing the cay 
of the United States—not the 
available for investment—were mad 
chiefly of vears of peace. Nothing 
clearer than that the world cannot ha 
grown richer during the last four ve: 


SUT] 


for they have been given over to a d 
structive war. | rue, the nations engag 
in the struggle have been tremend 


is no idle machinery an 
no unemployment of labor; 1 
surplus of raw material or manufactu! 


active; there 


where; 
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( q m pa 150 

ict Prices have advanced every 

re, and prohts, despite government 

tion or control, have been, and 

are, abundant. Seemingly this coun- 
nyjoving a great era of prosperity, 

one that 


t up upon the forging of the en- 


t i factitious prosperity, 


and instruments of destruction. 

lhe work that 1s now engaging the atten- 
f our manufacturers 1s not, for the 

t part, constructive, but to the con- 
the undertakings which conserve 
of peace are being pushed more 


side, and against the govern- 


pure a huge debt, which the 

I 1 st pa Is mounting up. 
Ho large a part of the industry of 
the country is made up at this time 
the governme nt’s activities in prose- 
ng the war may be inferred from the 


From July 1, 
1917, to June » last when 
the books were balanced, 
; covering the frst full fiscal 
Debts»: Year since our entrance into 

the War, the Kede ral treas- 


rds of the fiscal year 


ury has paid out no less 

$12,680, : yon account of the 
urements of the army and navy, 
ip - building, airplane construction, 
ist defense, and the like, including 
advances to the Allies. 


res during the last three months of the 


| he expe nd- 


re ding fiscal year, COVE ring the earlier 


riod of our participation in the con- 


, were $1,200,000,000, so that the 
tal cost to the country of the war up 
July 1 last has been $13,860,000,000. 


Contrast this with the average expe ndi- 

res of the government in peace times, 
,000,000,000 annually, and it 1s 
ar that industrial activity centers al- 
ost entirely upon the increased buying 


mut SI 


the nation. 


ND this activity is destined to con- 

tinue as long as the Wal endures 
and the money to pay the bills can 
be borrowed This is indicated by 
he passage ot the Sundry Civil bill Car- 
19,447, 
vithout a disse nting vote, by the House 
n June 17, and by the Senate without a 
material change on June 24. And it 

] 


ing appropriations of $2,915, 


took but five hours a few days later to 
secure the approval by the Representa- 


FINANCIAI 
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tives of the Fortihcation bill involving a 
cash outlay and contract obligations of 
the huge sum of $5,435,096,224. To 
very many persons whose patriotism 
and whose desire to see the country win 
the War cannot he que stioned it seems as 
if Congress had lost its sense of propo! 
tion in the matter of appropmations, and 
there is a growing impression also that 
more deliberation might prevent a great 
deal ot extravagance and waste. 


B! l Congress appears to be in no 
J mood to haggle over the question ot 
expenditures or anything else bearing 
upon the war, as is further illustrated by 
the enactment around July 1 of the 


Fourth Liberty Loan bill 
providing for $8,000,000,- 
fae 000 of bonds in addition to 
[pnt those alre ad\ authorized. 


[his was passed by the 
House of 
without a dissenting vote and with prac- 
tically no debate and it was accorded 
much the same treatment in the Senate 
a few days later. Besides providing for 
the issuance of additional Liberty bonds 
the measure authorizes a further loan of 
» 000 TO the Allies, increasing 
the total allocated to that purpose from 
As the 
matter now stands the government, un 
det the new bill and those already en 
acted, has the authority to issue $12, 
019,912,060 new bonds. This, togethet 
with the Liberty Loans already mar- 
keted, brings the total of bonds sold o1 
authorized up to $22,000,000,000 


Re presentatives 


$1,500.00 


$= .500,000,000 to $7,000,000,00 


INANCIAL 

what disturbed for a time, fearing 
that the larger authorization foreshad 
owed an increase in the amount of the 
bonds to be offered under the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, but official a&surances 
from Washington are to the effect that 
the total will be $6,000,000,000. What 
form the bonds will take is not known. 
but the general impression is that the 
Treasury will endeavor to limit the rate 
of interest to414 percent., the same as the 
last loan. Capital for other purposes as 
1S evidenced by the price at which s¢ 
curities of the highest character, New 
York City tax-exempt bonds and other 
standard issues, are selling 1S, 


interests were some- 


unques 
tionably, worth more than 414 per cent., 
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rate of the ne 
undesirable. On 
result would be a further price readju 
ment in all outstanding securities, in 
cluding = the 


but an advance in the 


government loan ts 


investments of saving: 


banks and insurance companies, which 


should be avolde d. 


[' is not impossible, of course, that 
some new and attractive feature may 
be added to the loan to offset thi 
effects of the heavy demands upon cap 


hew 


ital and surplus made by the three 
preceding issues and the 
possible effects of the new 
——_ income taxes. What form 
Restraints the new revenue measure 


will assume, aside from pro 

viding for 
in income and | is a matte! 
of conjecture. Financial interests are of 
the opinion that the bill when finally 
reported by the W ays and Me ans Com- 
mittee of the House will be a radical 
measure, an impression which has been 
heightened by the 


a large Increase 
yrohts taxes, 


recent bitter arraign- 


ment of corporations by the Federal 
Trade Commission for alleged “prot 
iteering.” Uncertainty regarding the 
new revenue legislation has had a re- 


straining influence upon the stock-mar- 
ket of late almost as great as that grow- 
ing out of the situation on the battle- 
front in France. 


\ HILE the great struggle imaugu- 

rated on March 21 continues it 
is noted with much satisfaction that each 
succeeding German drive, of which there 
have been five, has diminished in force 
and in actual accomplishment and that 
none of the obiec tives has bee n attained. 
In other words, the British and French 
lines are intact and Amiens, the Channel 
ports, and Paris remain free from the 
invaders. Not alone that, but an offen- 
sive launched as some part of the general 
feutonic campaign by Austria against 


the Italians, while meeting with an 
initial success, has ended in a route. 


(here is at this writing an interval of in- 
action in Picardy such as has marked the 
campaign from the first, but it has de- 
ceived no one into a belief that the 
offensive has been abandoned. Germany 
realizes that as a result of the heavy 
American reinforcements the Allies are 
srowing stronger all the time. It is now 
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or never with her, and the present lull 
likely to prove the hush or quiet wh 
usually precedes a hurricane. 


N' YL HING speaks more eloquently 
America’s determination to brins 
this ghastly struggle to a speedy tet 
mination than the manner in which o1 
troops have been rushed abroad. A 

cording to Secretary of W a 


Baker we have, at this writ 
America’s 


ing, more than 1,000,0 

Man : ‘ 

Suaoee men overseas, and by mid 
August these will be in 


creased about 50 per cent 
for they are going forward now at the 
rate of 100,000 a week. \s suppl 
mentary to chis huge force the offcial 
program will call 875,000 additional men 
tothecolors by January 1—namely, 30 
000 this month, 150,000 each in Sep 
tember, October, and November, and 


125,000 1n December. It IS not surpris 
ing, in view of the growing strength of 
the Allies and the manner in which v 


are speeding up, that Germany through 
Dr. von Kuehlmann, the Imperial For 
eign Secretary, should have attempted 
recently a peace offensive, in stating that 
the war cannot be won by “military de- 
alone, but this clear bid to 
open up peace negotiations has fallen on 
barren soil. 


cisions” 


A! a time when all the energies and 
all the activities of the country ar 
engaged in war there is very little that 
can be said of general business or finance. 
Slowly but surely the great industries 
and the great utilities of the country are 
passing out of the hands of the individual 
owners or directors until the point has 
bee n re ached whe re 1t 18 easier to enum- 
erate the things which are not subject to 
price-hxing or some other form of 
ernment supervision, regulation, or con- 
trol than to mention those which are. 
Authorization has been sought by the 
government to take over the telegraph 
and telephone companies and the ac 
quisition of public utility concerns, pat 
ticularly the hydro-electric power-plants 
All 
this implies great readjustments, but 
civilian industry has submitted cheer- 
fully. realizing that nothing must inter- 
fere with the successful prosecution of 
the war. 


POV 


s 


is discussed as a future possibility. 
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CONDITIONS 
Figen features which 


have 
much attention of late are the in 
creasing shortage of labor and the dis 
position of the price-fixing authorities t 

grant further increases in prices as 
result of an advance in labo: 


attracted 


sia and transportation costs 

ape Che difhculty of securing ; 
and Labor : 
Problems Sufficient number of men 


for the farms and the fac- 

tories is the natural result 
of the war. We started in with the idea 
of raising an army of 1,000,000, which 
has expanded until recently a host of 
5,000,000 has been discussed as a possi- 
bility. It is as clear that cannot 
draft men into the army and the navy, 
send them abroad, and at the same time 
have them here as it is that we cannot 
eat our cake and have it too. But the 
labor shortage is a serious matter and is 
likely to tell to our disadvantage not 
only in mining coal and gathering the 
harvests, but in the manufacture of mu- 
nitions. A great drive to collect 300,000 
working-men has been planned by the 
Department of Labor in an effort to 
supply the ever-increasing deficiency. 


we 


NE result of the advance in railway 

freights to which the Administrator 
of Railways resorted in order to provide 
the means of meeting the large increase 
in wages has been the forcing of higher 
prices of various commodities. The cost 
of transportation enters so largely into 
the determination of certain commodity 
prices that an advance was predicted 
at the time, but the results have come 
more rapidly than most persons ex- 
pected. Price increases thus far an- 
nounced have been iron ore, 45 cents, 
from $5.05 to $5.50 a ton; refined sugar, 


5 cents, from $7.45 to $7.50 per 100 
pounds; anthracite coal at Lake Su- 
perior points, 45 cents per ton; and 
copper 2314 to 26 cents a pound. In 


addition to these articles authority has 
been granted to the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation to pay as a re- 
sult of higher freight more than $2.20 
a bushel for wheat, when necessary. 
An advance in raw materials usually re- 
flects in higher finished products, thus 
raising the cost of living. This in time 
leads to demands for higher wages, and 
thus the “vicious circle” works round 
and round. 
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